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Indian appropriation bills, no more plans for civilizing them. 
A lot of trouble will thus be saved. And then it is so cheap! 

There are some localities where this course may cause a 
little annoyance. Where cattle ranges border on a reserva- 
tion, the Indians may perhaps kill a few cows, but when 
the starving people do that, they can either be killed them- 
selves, or if apprehended can be sent to jail for ten years, as 
was done the other day with an Arapahoe boy. Or it may 
happen that in some places the desperate, hunger-stricken 
men may sally out and kill a few whites. If they should do 
this we hope that they will be sternly and successfully dealt 
with. 

The Congressmen probably think that the cows can be 
paid for, and the white lives do not count for much. Con- 
gressmen do not live near Indian reservations, as a rule. 

Is it not best that the Indian question should be settled in 
some such way as this? It is scarcely to be expected that 
the Indians themselves will regard it exactly from the white 
man’s point of view; but from the truly philosophic stand- 
point, is it not better that these people, their wives and their 
little ones, should perish now from off the face of the earth, 
even though it be by the lingering torture of starvation? 
Then, at all events, their troubles will be over, and gnawing 
hunger will no longer, for half the year, make their lives 
miserable. And it certainly will bea great saving to the 
country. 
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tion of our birds. It is only within a few years that such 
protection has been really needed, for it is only recently that 
any wholesale slaughter of these innocents has taken place. 
Nevertheless, the sentiment which calls for the preservation 
of these species from wanton destruction is no new thing, 
for laws having this in view have for mavy years been on 
the statute books of most of the older States. Such laws, 
however, in most cases are wholly inoperative, since there is 
no public sentiment on the subject which insures their en- 
forcement. Unless such a public sentiment shall be awak- 
ened, unless the laws which we have shall be enforced, and 
@ew and more perfect ones enacted, we may make up our 
minds to bid a long farewell to our beautiful songsters. 

The birds have indeed a hard time. Men and boys scour 
a district during spring, summer and autumn, killing off 
all the permanent residents and a large proportion of the 
migrants. In and near the cities and towns, where the human 
killers have less liberty to destroy, the pestilent English spar- 
row quarrels and fights with the native species, and what is 
worse, destroys their eggs and tears to pieces their nests. 
Add to these agents of destruction the cats, weasels, skunks 
and snakes, and the hawks and owls, and it will be readily 
seen that the checks upon bird increase are very great. 

The common remedy proposed for the protection of our 
birds from these human enemies is the enactment of new 
and more stringent laws, but at present it is hopeless to ac- 
complish anything by this means. This is beginning at the 
wrong end. Let us rather try to induce people to live up to 
the laws now on the statute books. After they have been 
educated up to that point it will be time enough to make the 
protective laws broader and more stringent. Who ever heard 
of any violator of the small bird laws being punished? Who 
ever heard of such an one even being arrested? One such in- 
stance is related in another column, but they are very un- 
usual, 

The remedy for the deplorable state of affairs now exist- 
ing with regard to our birds must be looked for only in such 
a general and popular awakening as we have indicated, and 
this awakening must take place soon, if it is to serve any 
useful purpose. 

The history of the extermination of North American 
game shows this. For many years the slaughter of the buf- 
falo went on unchecked, and to the demand for protection, 
and the statement that unless the slaughter was checked the 
species would be exterminated, came the reply that there 
were millions of them, that they blackened the plains, and 
could never be killed off. A few years went by, and one day 
the dwellers in the buffalo range awoke to find that there 
were no more buffalo. A year or two later the information 
spread through the country at large. As with the buffalo, so 
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CHEAP AND EFFECTIVE. 


HE sub-committee of the House Committee on Indian 
Affairs is reported to have agreed upon the sum to be 
appropriated for the support of these people during the 
coming year, The estimates called for $6,052,259. The 
committee cut this down $525,806, and the bill as now framed 
calls for $5,526,453, being $67,642 less than the bill of last 
year. 

Such devotion to economy is most laudable, but it is not 
unexampled. We have seen it before when there was ques- 
tion of appropriating money for some worthy object, but it 
is apt to be lost sight of when a measure like the Arrears of 
Pensions bill comes up. Then a little cheap political capital 
is to be gained, then the soldier’s vote is to be captured, and 
the people’s money is squandered. 

Congress has blundered over the Indian question quite 
long enough, but its experience has not been wholly wasted. 
At last it has hit upon the true solution of the problem. This 
is to cut off the Indians’ supplies. The solution is startling 
in its simplicity, and it costs next to nothing. Besides, the 
development of the country has made all the conditions 
favorable to the success of the plan. In many cases it can 
be carried out without the slightest expense. In others it 
may perhaps cost a few white lives and a few hundred 
thousand dollars. This first outlay, however, will be all the 
expense connected with it. After that there will be no need 
to vote further appropriations for the Indians. 

The large game of the West is exterminated in many 
localities. It is especially rare in the neighborhood of Indian 
reservations, The wild creatures whose flesh used to sup- 
port these people are gone. A few prairie dogs and birds 
alone remain. The Indians’ food is now what the Govern- 
ment gives them. 

This food has never been enough to keep the Indians alive. 
For years they refused the Government rations. Then came 
a time when the rations and what game they could kill sup- 
ported life. Lately they have often starved on Government 
rations alone. 

The course adopted by Congress is simply to decline to 
longer furnish these supplies. Having nothing to eat, the 
Indians will in due course give up the ghost, and when they 
have done so, the Indian question is settled. These people | with the elk and the antelope and other large game. It is 
will give no more trouble. There will be no more discus- | being destroyed, if not so swiftly as were the buffalo, at least 
sions about keeping the whites off their reservations, no more ! as surely. 





No serious results to the country at large are likely to fol- 
low the destruction of these large species of animals. It is 
melancholy to see them become extinct, but the feeling is at 
best but a sentiment. The case will be very different when 
the consequences of a continuance of the present destruction 
of our small birds make themselves manifest. The pun- 
ishment for our neglect of these species will surely make 
itself felt, and in a way that will affect every class of our 
community. 

Armies of noxious insects will attack the growing crops of 
the farmer, and his year of work will be lost. A failure of 
the farmer’s crops means that he can buy less of each of the 
commodities sold by the merchant, whose trade must thus 
fall off. It means that the railroads will have less freight to 
move, less grain to carry to the monetary and manufacturing 
centers, less manufactured goods to transport to points of 
distribution. The railroads, having iess freight to transport, 
must cut down expenses and so must reduce the wages of 
employes, must purchase less rolling stock, do jess repairing, 
discharge men, give out less work. On every hand receipts 
of cash will be diminished. Every one will feel poor. 
Times will become hard. 

Does any one fancy that these are great results to follow 
the killing of a few small birds? The picture is not over 
drawn. Of all the perils to the farmer’s crop, there is none 
which is so much to be dreaded as insects. The Eastern 
farmer as a rule knows little about this danger, though there 
be some who have fought the army worm, but let the farmer 
of the East consult one of the West. He who has dwelt in 
Kansas or Nebraska or Dakota or Minnesota during a grass- 
hopper year can tell a moving tale, if he will, of the utter 
devastation and ruin which a single species of insect has 
wrought in a day. 

It is not improbable that the next season may witness the 
beginnings of such calamities as we have foreshadowed, for 
the number of our birds slaughtered during the past five or 
six years has numbered hundreds of thousands each year. 
Such destruction, together with the diminution of the pro- 
duction of young, which must result from it, cannot fail to 
exercise before long a very marked effect on the insect life 
of the sections where the birds, once numerous, now exist 
only insmall numbers. The reproduction of insect life goes 
on at such a tremendous rate, and the multiplication of indi- 
viduals is so enormously rapid, that this great decrease in 
the number of their enemies is sure to be followed by a much 
more than corresponding increase in their numbers. The 
number of insects seen during August, which have sprung 
from the comparatively small number of individuals which 
survive the winter may give us a hint of what this increase 
is. The danger is a realand a pressing one, and measures 
should be taken to face it at once. The only successful way 
to do this is to foster and encourage the natural checks upon 
this insect ‘life. 

This is the purpose of the Audubon Society, and to assist 
in this good work we desire the aid of all. Even if one can do 
no more, he can at least lend the influence of his name against 
the wholesale slaughter which is now going on. We have 
already received a number of letters warmly commending 
our plan and expressing a strong desire to aid in carrying it 
out. Let every one who is willing to help send in his name 
and those of any whom he thinks would take hold. 


Tue Proposep NEw STANDARDS.—We have published 
some of the standards recommended by the standard com- 
mittees of the American Kennel Club and others may be 
found in the kennel department this week. The remainder 
we presume will] be forthcoming shortly. It is not our pur- 
pose at this time to criticise the work of the committees, but 
to draw the attention of our readers to the fact that the dif- 
ferent standards are placed before the public for the purpose 
of obtaining the views of all parties interested in the improve- 
ment of the different breeds of dogs, as to the advisability of 
the adoption of new standards, and also for the purpose of 
eliciting from them their opinions as to what changes they 
may deem desirable. We sincerely hope that no one inter- 
ested in the matter will neglect the opportunity thus offered 
and that we shall have a full expression of opinion upon all 
points from all who have the future welfare of the dog at 
heart. There is not the slightest danger that the American 
Kennel Club will adopt any standard that is objectionable if 
breeders throughout the country will come forward and 
freely give their opinions upon the matter. It is perhaps 
needless to say that the columns of Forest AnD STREAM are 
open, and we hope to see a full discussion of every point that 
may affect for good or ill the future of the different breeds of 


dogs. 
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NO RAILROAD IN YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


r ‘epee bills for a railroad through Yellowstone Park are 

now before Congress. They are essentially the same 
in character and provide that a right of way shall be given 
the Cinnabar and Clark’s Fork Railroad Company across the 
northern portion of the Yellowstone National Park between 
Cinnabar and the Clark’s Fork mines. The route somewhat 
vaguely indicated is up the Yellowstone to the East Fork, up 
that toand up Soda Butte Creek, and thence to the headwaters 
of Clark’s Fork. Both bills provide that the location of 
the right of way shall be approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and that if the railway be not completed in the 
course of one year (in the case of the House bill) or two years 
(in the case of the Senate bill), the right of way shall be for- 
feited. 

The present bills are an attempt on the part of those inter- 
ested in the Clark’s Fork mines to get railroad communica- 
tion from Cooke City to the outer world. And the route 
specified is chosen by them as the best for this purpose. 

No railroad should ever be allowed to penetrate the Yel- 
lowstone Park. If one is built there it will be the signal for 
a dozen other companies to force their way into this region, 

Which should be sacred. It is not generally known that the 
Park has already been overrun by surveyors, acting in the 
interest of various railway companies. Their stakes may be 
found in the most secluded valleys, and if all the railways 
that have been surveyed there should be built, the delightful 
quiet of this now peaceful region would be gone forever. A 
population would follow the railroad and settlements would 
spring up along the track. Sparks from the locomotives 
would fire the prairie and the forests, and the visitor would 
see only blackened wastes, hillsides bristling with dead 
burned timber, and mountain tops shrouded in smoke. 
The shriek of the engine and the rumble of the train would 
drive away the game, and the beautiful and wonderful Park 
would become commonplace and unattractive. 

If the Cooke City people wish to reach the railroad there is 
another and easier route which they may choose, but they 
must leave the people’s Park undisturbed. There is a good 
way for a railroad to the Northern Pacific without passing 
through the reservation, and we insist that the rights ef the 
whole Nation shall not be encroached upon to please one 
corporation. 

No. No railroads in the Park. We have fought toohard 
for its protection to see such a backward step taken, The 
region is now in good hands. Public interest on the subject 
has been awakened. Each season more people visit it, 
and no one comes away without feeling a deep interest 
in the region and its wonders. No one who realizes 
what the Park is and what its future is to be would willingly 
see a railroad enter its boundaries. Let it be carefully pro- 
tected. Railroads within it mean forest fires, game destruc- 
tion, and a host of other evils. 





GAME IN THE YELLOWSTONE Park.—Reports of the abun- 
dance of game iu the Yellowstone Park continue to come 
in. We have many times urged, and the event has proved 
the truth of our statements, that protection within the Park 
was all that was needed to make game abundant there. The 
varied natural features of the reservation render it both a 
winter and a summer range for game. We understand that 
a band of about two hundred head of elk have wintered in 
the vicinity of Swan Lake, which, as many of our readers 
will remember, is only five or six miles from the Mammoth 
Hot Springs, and in full view of the road. We have recently 
conversed with a gentleman who has resided for the last 
three years continuously in the Park. He states that the 
game seems to know that within the reservation it is safe, 
and that if a band of elk get out of the Park and near its 
borders are shot at or disturbed, théy head directly for the 
Park, and soon after crossing the boundary line seein to lose 
all fear and stop to feed or lie down. We have no doubt 
that this statement is exact. The wild creatures have 
learned, as we long ago said they would, that there is a 
place where they are safe from molestation, and having 
learned that lesson, they may be depended on to keep within 
this refuge or near to it. With this continuance of the pro- 
tection will come a great natural increase in the numbers of 
the zame, and this increase will overflow from the Park into 
the surrounding region. In the time to come we look to see 
the vicinity of the Yellowstone National Park the great 
hunting ground of the United States for elk, deer and moun- 
tain sheep, just as it will be the only place in the world 
where one can hope to geta shot at the almost extinct 


bison. 


A SUPERINTENDENT OF GAME PRoTECTORS.—A bill has 
just been introduced in the Legislature at Albany authoriz- 
ing the appointment of a superintendent of game protectors. 
The text of this bill we have not seen and we do not know 
its form; but we understand that it is framed to meet needs 
that we have already alluded to as pressing, and of which we 
spoke last week. Mr. Floyd J. Hadley has done a good 
work in bringing this matter before the Legislature, and we 
commend this action as much as we condemn his introduc- 
tion of that other bill to legalize again the water-butchery 
of deer. If Mr. Hadley’s superintendent bill should be- 
come a law, and his deer-hounding bill should 
fail to pass, the State protectors of the Adirondack region 
will have their hands full, and it will be a very excellent 
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thing to have some reliable, energetic man behind them to 
spur them on to greater efforts. In case these bills are acted 
on in this way the number of game protectors ought to be 
increased, for all the Adirondack waters should be watched. 
Then, when the hounding season is over, we may expect to 
see the game protectors concentrate and form a kind of 
body guard about the solitary still-hunter of the Adirondacks, 
of whom Dr. Ward, in another column, tells us. 





THE Perits oF ANGLING have another illustration in the 
case of the English tenor, Mans, whose death was the imme- 
diate result of his love of angling. While suffering from 
chronic rheumatic gout he went a-fishing at Christmas time, 
and paid the penalty with his life. 


TO THE WALLED-IN LAKES. 
XI.—A PORTENT OF EVI. 


ONG before the sun had made his appearance over the 

4 high mountains we were astir. Our simple meal was 
soon finished, and Yellowfish at once’ started off on foot 
alone. A little later Appekunny and I departed up the trail, 
and the camp was left in charge of the dogs and horses. I 
was extremely anxious to get to the ice on the other side of 
the stream, but my efforts in this direction were not suc- 
cessful. 

Following the trail to the fifth lake we went down to the 
water’s edge, and scanned the landscape to see how most 
readily we could reach our goal. By crossing the creek just 
back of camp and clambering for several miles along a very 
rough and precipitous mountain side, we could reach fifth 
lake at a point where only its width would separate us from 
the great glacier which overhangs it, but it seemed very 
doubtful whether we could get around the lake, which ap- 
pears to run far back into a deep gorge in the mountains. 
By following the trail, on the other hand, it seemed likely 
that we might find some spot where it would be practicable 
to cross the creek and thus approach the northernmost of 
the two glaciers. We did not yet know what the stream 
valley contained above fifth lake. Just as we were about to 
turn away from the spot two tiny white moving objects were 
seen ona green slope in aravine half way up the great 
mountain to the south of our camp. For a little while we 
watched them as they moved along up the slope, now clam- 
bering quickly or again stopping for a short while, and sat- 
isfied ourselves that they were goats, a mother and her kid, 
for one was much larger than the other. 

Appekunny was much excited, and was for at once going 
back to camp, crossing the stream and climbing the mountain 
to try to get a shot, but I persuaded him to continue up the 
trail until we could determine whether it was possible to 
cross over to the ice, to reach which just then seemed to me 
much more important than to kill a goat. We therefore kept 
on up the trail until we had gone some little distance beyond 
fifth lake, and then taking a game trail which branched off 
toward the stream, followed it in the hope of finding a cross- 
ing. It soon turned back toward the mountain, however, 
and we were forced to keep to it, for the timber was so thick 
that it was very difficult to force a way through it. We 
tried a number of trails, but all of them sooner or later 
turned toward the hills, and we finaily gave up the attempt 
to cross here, and breaking our way through the timber and 
underbrush, made what speed we could toward the higher 
ground. 

After getting out of the timber the hillside was terribly 
steep and slippery, but we worked our way slowly up it, and 
crossing a mountain torrent which rushed down the slope in 
a symmetrical, clean cut trough scooped out of the shale, 
found ourselves not far below the first ledge. 

All through the morning the skies had been growing 
darker and more threatening from hour to hour, and now as 
we looked up the valley, angry clovds were scen rushing 
forth from the black-mouthed cafions at its head. The som- 
bre mountains were soon hidden by sheets of driving rain, 
which now and then changed to snow, and rushed down 
upon us before the driving wind. Before we had reached 
the ledge the storm was upon us, and we took shelter 
behind a low spruce bush, where, muffled in our rub- 
ber coats, we waited for a lull in the storm. This 
came in half an hour, and we continued the ascent. The 
climbing was difficult, for the ledges rose one above another 
in a seemingly interminable series. We would clamber up 
one, almost hand over hand, and then, having reached a little 
bench, follow it until some place was found where the next 
wall above us could be scaled. Sometimes the course of a 
tiny brooklet would furnish a way up over the rocks, at 
others a series of projecting knobs would offer foot and 
hand hold. Less often a slide, where the rock had slipped 
away and exposed a shelving mass of loose shale, gave an 
insecure footing for a quick scramble upward. About every 
half hour it would rain or snow with great violence, and 
during such times we would shelter ourselves as best we 
could beneath some projecting rock, and start on whenever 
the rain stopped. All the while the wind blew most furi- 
ously, and on this account the climbing was not altogether 
safe. Much of the walking was along narrow ledges only a 
foot or two wide, and when a violent gust of wind struck 
one on these narrow places there was always a possibility of 
its throwing him off. On one side there was nothing but 
the smooth rock to cling to, and on the other side there was 
a vertical fall of from 20 to 200 feet. 


At one place where a gust rushing down a narrow 
gorge caught me I positively flattened myself against 
the rock. Appekunny had seated himself after a bit of 
rough scrambling, and I had gone on along a ledge to see 
what it led to. This ledge was only ten or twelve inches 
wide, and beneath was a drop of perhaps forty feet, while 
my shoulder brushed against the cliff that towered I knew 
not how far above me. A sheep trail followed the ledge and 
led me to hope that the way would be an easy one to 
ascend. After going thirty or forty yerds, I came to a narrow 
gorge only six or eight feet wide, and the trail turned sharply 
at right angles, about a projecting point of rock, the path 
being so narrow that 1 had to exercise a good deal of care 
to turn the corner without falling off. As I rounded it the 
wind caught me with a violence that for a moment sent my 
heart into my mouth. Back from this corner ran a deep 
narrow chasm or cafion, cut out by a small mountain stream, 
and twenty feet infront of me the ledge on which I was 
walking ran out, and the sheep trail crossed the chasm. The 
distance across was only four or five feet—an easy leap for a 
sheep or for an ordinarily active man—but the landing place 
on the other side was on another narrow ledge about eight 
or ten inches wide and broken down on its outer side for 
several inches intoa sharp slope to the edge of the cliff. 
Forty or fifty feet below I could see the gleam of the stream, 
and in the lulls of the wind hear the tinkle of its waters 
as they fell from rock to rock, The jump might well enough 
be made in the excitement of pursuit or flight, but I did not 
feel like attempting it in cold blood. One would have to 
alight on his feet just rightly balanced. If he went too far he 
would strike the cliff with his body and might rebound and 
fall off; if he did not go quite far enough, of course he would 
lose his balance and fall. 1 looked at the jump for a 
moment or two and then very gingerly turning myself about, 
went back to look for an easier way. 


The rain and the snow and the fog continued, and often 
it was impossible to see any distance, while at short inter- 
vals the blinding sheets of rain descended with such vio- 
lence that we had to stop where we were and wait for the 
storm to abate. We climbed in this halting way nearly to 
the top of the mountain, and at length found ourselves on 
the upper edge of a grand amphitheater of rock, whose back 
aud opposite side were formed by a mountain considerably 
higher than the one on which we were. The red, purple 
and green shales which formed its floor and side were wholly 
without vegetation, and were tilted at an angle of 45 degrees, 
and thus being about at right angles to the surface of the 
ground at the back of the amphitheater; but the side oppo- 
site to us was very nearly vertical. Down through the midst 
of this great basin, which was a mile in length and nearly as 
wide, foamed a great torrent, the sum of a thousand springs 
which trickled from the rocks, and as many rivulets, which 
crept out from beneath the snow banks, which lay in all the 
ravines and sheltered spots. Everywhere over the shale ran 
sheep trails, and fresh signs were abundant; but the almost 
continuous rain and fog made it impossible to see far, and 
we could detect no living thing. 

During a lull in the storm and a gleam of sunshine, we had 
from the highest point which we reached, a fine view of fifth 
lake and those above it. Counting the four which were not 
in sight, there are at least twelve in the chain, of which 
eleven are in a continuous series, and one, as has been suid, 
isan arm of the fifth lake. From this point we had also an 
excellent view of the glacier at the head of the lakes. In 
character it is very similar to the one to the south of the 
stream, and like that, it falls over a great cliff, which shows 
through it. It seems thicker, however, and is beautifully 
fluted on its vertical face where it breaks off to make its 
plunge downward. It is quite possible that these two appar- 
ently distinct ice masses may be merely the two extremities 
of one glacier of great size; but this point can only be cleared 
up by some one who shall visit this interesting country 
properly equipped with a pack train, so as to reach 
the ice. 

The green color of the waters of the glacial lake is due to 
the grinding to powder by the slowly-moving ice mass of the 
green slates, shales and schists which form so large a pro- 
portion of the mass of these mountains. This finely com- 
minuted rock is carried down by the water cf the melting 
glacier and for some little time held in suspension by it, giv- 
ing the water its peculiar tinge. 

During this short brightening of the skies the mountains 
about the lakes were spread out before us in a wonderful 


way. They are incomparably ragged and inaccessible, and . 


seem all to be knife edges or pyramids or cones. It is un- 
usual to see one that is square or round-topped. 

Up here on Swift Current, where it is s0 much higher and 
colder than at our permanent camp, the foliage tas changed 
much more than about the St. Mary’s Lakes, and the combi- 
nation of colors that we looked down on was startling in its 
variety and its magnificence. An artist’s palette, splashed 
with all the hues of his color box, would not have shown 
more varied contrasts. The rocks were of all shades, from 
pale gray, through green and pink, to dark red, purple and 
black, and against them stood out the pale foliage of the 
willows, the bright gold of the aspens and cottonwoods, the 
vivid red of the mountain maples and ash, and the black of 
the pines. In the valley were the greens of the deciduous 
shrubs, great patches of the deep maroon of the changing 
lobelia, lakes, turbid or darkly blue, sombre evergreens; on 
the mountain sides foaming cascades, with their white, 
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a warm reception, a flock of wild turkeys, startled by the | bad regular features, an olive complexion and soft, dark 
approach of the dog, ran into the road some two hundred | eyes, and bade fair to be a beauty. The former was the 
yards above us and came ruuning down the road directly | M»dame’s guide and was competent to take cure of ber mis- 
toward us. They soon rose to wing and came flying straight | tress in any emerg:ncy; beside her other accomplishments, 
down the road between the walls ‘of forest trees on either | she was a most successful fisherman. 
side. The sight was a beautiful one, but it wastoo much} here wasa manifest improvement in the fishing after the 
for Mr. C. He unfortunately had no quinine and Mr Bur- | blow was fairly off the water, but with tbe date for our 
ton was.not within reach to supply him, and before the near- | breaking camp fixed to the dead certainty, so that we could 
est turkey came in range of our guns his excited nerves got | count the remaining days on our fingers, our enthusiasm was 
the better of his judgment and he fired both barrels, and lost | gone and we were satisfied to sit down »nd await the end. 
as fine an opportunity as be will ever have to bag a brace of | [nstead of fishing, we were willing to drift by the hour in 
wild turkeys, right and left. lis firing caused the flock to | the open lake or idle away the time in the shade of the rocks 
separate and take to the woods on either side, but still pass- | among the channels between the island. Here were rare op- 
ing in range I killed ooe, but missed with the second barrel. | portunities for reflection, and communion with solitude. 'I'o 
Mr. C. had in the meantime relouded and gave them a patt-| the north and south, east and west across the long stretches 
ing shot, but without effect, as they passed. of water as.far as one could see, not a moving thing was 
In a few minutes my dog ran one into a tree not far off. | there to distract the thoughts. Islands rose about us on 
By careful creeping 1 got a long shot at it and brought it | which few men had ever trod, while the sigus of civilization 
wounded to the ground. It did not stand on the order of | on the shores were scant indeed. It was a very paradise for 
its going, however, aod ‘‘ran like a turkey.” Carrying the | 9 hermit—at least in the bright summer days, but with six 
dog to the place where it came down he soon got the scent | feet of snow and the thermometer at 30°, with norwesters 
and after a chase of two hundred yards, cxught and killed it. | sweeping up the lake for twenty miles, the soul of the 
A young man on horseback, coming along the rvad s00n | anchorite would yearn to cast aside his furs and snowshoes 
afterward, kindly consented to take the two turkeys to the | and he transported to the white sund beaches of the guif. 
camp for us and Mr. C. concluded he had enough of turkey | For places where to idle away the time there was little choice 
hunting for one day, left me and went back to camp. After | petween the water and the camp. Each had attractions of 
remaining quiet for a time, I succeeded in calling up one | jig own, und with a bard attack of laziness, wherever one 
more cf the flock, which I killed, The others would neither | might be be would long for the other. The island, with its 
answer nor come to call. Returning that afternoon toward | thirty acres of forest, furnished a good roaming place and 
camp through the same woods we had hunted unsuccessfully | the bunks in the camp a retreat when a fit of drowsiness 
in the moruing, my dog flushed and scattered a flock. came on. But in these remaining days all that the lake or 
Selecting a place near where they were flushed, and re- | forest could give of pleasure, was concentrated around the 
maining quiet for half an hour, I bad the pleasure of calling | cymp-fire. With the incense of the resivous knots was 
up and killing two fine turkeys at one shot. Having now | mingled the fragrance from pine and spruce which loomed 
as many as I wished to carry, I concluded to try an experi-/ up darkly behind us, and upon which the firelight, cast 
ment. I stood the three dead turkcys up at 4 convenient | strange and fantastic shadows—the very giants which used 
distance, near where I had shot the last two, to act as de- | to gather in the gloamirg in the corncts of the old kitchen, 
coys. Thinking that 1 might in this way kill two or three | ang from which we used to flee to the shelter of a mother’s 
atasbot. After arranging my decoys, 1 began to call and apron dy the broad fire-place, gi»nts, which now as of old, 
brought up two. One came and stvod almost in the very | waved their shadowy arms and danced their weird dances, 
place where I had just killed the two. But he paid no atten- | put from whom the older terror haa departed, for fifty years 
tion to the decoys and ina few moments both walked off. | had made the boy a man and a greybeard, one who had 
I might easily have shot the one, but 1 took my chances tor | faced all the ogres of which these were the ‘prototypes, and 
two and got neither. After carrying the three already killed | contended with “the phantoms vague and van which be- 
about a mile and a half, I considered myself lucky that the | jeaguer the human soul.” But now, the giants and shadowy 
others had escaped. The flock of turkeys that ran into the | egnception of long ago were naught, there only remained the 
road that morning and flew to Mr. C. and myself, loooked to | yolden memories, sifted like wheat trom the tares, memories 
me, ia the distance, as black as ravens, but Mr. C. insisted | which were born again and came floating back in their olden 
in camp that night, that they were all sorts of colors. He | reality to hover over and surround us here. Boyish faces, 
saw yellow ones and spotted ones, and blue ones, and &| the companions of many an anghog trip through the 
general rainbow mixture. meadows of the past, sterner faces bionzed in the sports of 
He had never encountered a flock of wild turkeys before. | tlood and tield, on whom manhood had set the seal of con- 
Thus the time passed rapi-lly; every day adding to our game | gecration to lultir duties, aged faces, mellowed by years into 
supply, while around the camp-fire at night the iucidents | the dreams and sports of youth again, faces all of them now 
and jokes of the day added zest to our enjoyment of the | }yiny in the dust, looked out of the whirl of flame aglow with 
occasion. At the end of two weeks we broke camp, having | the ancient light of friend-bip aud love as though they would 
bagged four Lundred ducks, thirty wild turkeys, seven wild | jive over with us all that life’s brief dream had been tothem. 
geese, squirrels without number, and one enormous pelican, | Jt was among these lutter days that the Student made his 
measuring eight feet from tip to tip of its wings. The pelican way once more to the camp to pay one of his ever welcome 
resembles the swan 1n general appearance, and is a very rare | yij,its. Before it was over, we were invited by bim to at- 
bird in this part of the country. Its general color is white. | tend service at his parish church, fifteen miles from camp, 
but the wing feathers are tipped with black, and so are the | on the following Sunday. ‘Tbe preparations were duly made, 
wing coverts, or small feathers on the butts of the wings, | and by seven o’cluck on Sunday morning breakfast had been 
giving it a beautiful appearance. The di-~tinguishing feature | finished and we were ready to embark, Our retainers gath- 
of this bird is its pouch, or food sack. It has a beak abuut | ered at the landing to witness our departure; the chickens 
eight inches long, from which depends a pliable and self-ad- | assembled on the bank, the *ki”-dog wok his position in tae 
justing sack, composed of skin resembling india rubber. 1t | pow and the calf hung its head in di jection over the stern. 
Is capable, when distended, of holding as much as a pint or | When we pushed off, the latter gave a mournful bellow and 
more of food. When empty, the pouch contracts so as to | pefore we were ten rods from shore, it was 1n the wuter be- 
be scarcely noticeable. The breast of the biid was covered | yond its depth and swimming lustily in our wake. By the 
with a coat of soft feathers and down much thicker than | time we had rounded the point where we pa-sed out of itssight, 
that of aswan. It was a greut pity that so fiue a specimen | jt was a Lundred yards irom shore aud still heading out to 
could not have been preserved. b sea. We congratulated ourse!ves thut we were rid of the 
Rarely did a buoting party ever enjoy an outing more, and | peast, and indulged the hope that it would never touch 
we left our huppy huntivg grounds witb a resolve to repeat | jand again uniess it were in tue bottom of the lake. But it 
our visit with the next autumnal frost, H. E. JoNEs. | was nut soto be. A bualf hour lakr, while the Colonel and 
NasBVILLE, Tenn. Captain were yet making the grovs of Garden Island re- 
sound with their nightly notes, the calf made their landing 
CAMP FLOTSAM. aud. thru-ting its head in the open door of the tent, greeted 
XXIV.—THE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL. 


the sleepers with a thundering ba-air, ‘What io , 1 say 
Jo!” shouted the senior officer, ‘‘what’s that?” The Cuap- 
LTHOUGH the day which we spent in trving for sal- | tain drew bimsclf up into a sitting posture und calmly sur- 
~£X = mon_was barren of results, yet we were rejoiced tosee | veyed the intruder. ‘‘Artbur’s calf, by Jove, they’ve un- 
the last of the blow disappear from the water, and a faint | loaded it ou us,” But, when an hour afterward it swam 
hope rose within us that in spite of what the vetter had | after the Cuptain’s boat as he went asbore, and made the 
done, we might yet have some sport. Thus far, our outing | Jacd Lalf a mile away tbe suspicion was dropped as ground- 
had been full of disappointment, so far as the fishing was | less. Had it not repeated the performance, explanat on; 
concerned, and a letter or two from A. N. C., who was hav- | would have been in order trom the American camp. 
ing grand success in the Back Bay of Lake Champlain, but} When we rounded the bead of the island we found a 
served to increase our chagrin. Though our success was in- | strong wind was blowing up the lake, so we hoisted sail and 
comparably greater than any possible at Greenwood or the | were soon going before it atcigbt knots an hour. Swiftly 
free for all Jakes resorted to by anglers iu the vicinity of 
New York, yet it bad been Jess dazzling than we anticipated, 


we shot by the low outlying islands, turned the headlands 
Not that our scores had been insuflicient for our needs, but 


and swept through the narrow channels, passed the Brothers’ 
and over Cady’s Bay, radiant with the memories of un idyllic 
it had been our ambition to make in an hour or two what 
would require from sunrise to sunset in the lakes above 


day with Truthful James a summer ago, and in an hour 
from the starting drew up the Piz-n Ann on the bank at the 
mentioned. Three years ago this was possible, but the man | end of the bridge. Twuree or four dirty, miserable locking 
trom the island has ended it all. Indians were lounging about a shelter built against a tree on 
On the morning of the day after our fruitless quest above | the hillside as we landed, who greeted the party with looks 
the bridge, we secured a pail of tine perch bait and soon | of wonder and a deal of jabberiug among themselves. Just 
after breakfast were anchored on the long shoal off the | over the crést of the hill we were welcomed at the house by 
upper end of Lost Spring Island in a depth of about ten feet | the Student and his kind-hearted and hospitable household, 
of water. Our tackle was, with the exception of substitut-| aod after a pleasant hour we were loaded in a large farm 
ing @ hook for the flies, the same as we had used in castiog, | wagon and started off for church, The road led over the 
A furious strike greeted our first bait Lefore it bad fairly | granite hills for two or thrve miles, then turned to the west- 
settled, and in a moment we were engaged in tussle with a| ward and followed the range which overlooked the lake. 
four-pound pike, whose escape with ouly a single gut be | We could see it stretching away for five or six miles on the 
tween it and liberty, was assured from the beginning. It | west, until we made another turn to the right and were soon 
was not, however, until we had the fish alongside and | among well cleared and cultivated lands, dotted with com- 
thought our game safe, that the catastrophe came. A single | fortable houses around which were many evidences of thrift. 
flourish of the tail, a wriggle of the body, and the slender | Another turn to the left and we soon came to the plain stone 
gut was cut and the fish was gone. ‘There was no regret at | cburch which marked the end of our journey. The build- 
parting, except for the loss of the sproat hook, for pike 
were rather plentiful. Before our fisbiog for the forenoon 


ing was filled to overflowing, and the worsbippers were 

Kneeling at the very threshuld as we entered. At the altar 
was ended, the calamity twice repeated itself, and another 
ike and a small mouth bass each left us minus a hook. 


stood a gray-haired priest under whose hands was wrought 
ut these were our onlv escapes, and the net proceeds of the 


“the mystery of faitu”—the mighty sacrifice of the Catholic 
church. When he turned to the people it was a kindly face 
morning’s work were ten bass averaging two pounds apiece. | of perhaps forty which looked upon them. This was 
Before we finished, Sabattis’s two girls anchored their skiff | Father McWilliams, the foremost in the front rank of the 
near us and enticed the bass in vain for an hour, at the end | priests of Canada, the staunch friend of the Premier, the 
of which they followed us to camp, where they spent the re- | ripe scholar and man of.culture. After the services were 
mainder of the day. The older ot the girls, wom we called | conclude!, we were most kindly received at the parochial 
the Princess was about seventeen and bad high cheek bones, | residence, Upon tbe library wall hung a portrait engrav- 
a dark, sallow skin, and long, coarse, black hair. She was | ing of Sir John A. McDonuld and near it a miniature flag of 
short in stature but well formed, and could swim, row a| the Union. The Rev. Father is a Yankee, being from Ver- 
boat, handle a canoe or chop wood, with all the grace and 
ease of her brother. The younger one was about ten and 


whirling mist wreaths, gray-blue ice masses, and fields of 
gleaming snow. Over all arched a leaden sky, whose 
shadows might dull, but could not efface, the beWildering 
beauty of this mass of color. 


Down the mountain side we slowly picked our way, and 
at dark, tired, hungry, wet and without game, reached the 
camp. There we found Yellowfish, who had been in since 
noon. Soon after starting out, he said, he had got among 
goats and had shot away all his ammunition, twenty rounds, 
at them without getting oue. He said that they had been 
very plenty, and it was very amusing to hear him tell how, 
when he would shoot st one it would jump down out of 
sight behind the rocks, and another would pop out from 
bchind some other point to see what the noise was about. 
He said that he had hit several, but all too far behind, so 
that they got away among the rocks, and he could not find 
them. 

‘Some one,” he said, ‘‘is surely doing this” (7. e., bewitch- 
ing us) ‘‘first we had rain, then we fall in the creek, now I 
can’t shoot. Some moons it is so—a man cannot shoot— 
and when it happens s0, one knows that the medicine is bad 
-and some of his relations are going to die. Then the people 
make many sweat lodges and they get well.” 

Although we nodded gravely as the Indian made these 
statements, accepting them without question, as we did 
almost everything that he told us, no doubt Appekunny and 
I smiled inwardly at the crude superstition of the savage 
who thus expressed tous an article of the Piegan faith. 
We do not believe such things, we intelligent white men; 
to us signs and portents are nothing. We jeer at those 
who fear the ticking of the death watch or the howl- 
ing of a dog and believe that they foretell some direful 
event. But it did seem just a little queer, when we got 
back to the agency, to learn that a young man, a relative of 
Yellowfisb, who had heen off on a horse stealing expedition, 
had been killed by the Crows, and that the news reached 
the Piegan camp just about the time that we were up on the 
Swift Current. A coincidence you will say. No doubt, no 
doubt. But you would find it a difficult matter to persuade 
an Indian that it was merely a coincidence. It was cer- 
tainly odd and worth making a note of. 

We are disbelievers in this age, agnostics we call ourselves, 
perhaps without very well knowing what we mean by the 
term. Is it not possible that we disbelieve too much? I 
have seen so many mysterious and altogether inexplicable 
things during my wandering among the Indians that I am 
slow to believe or to disbelieve anything. Some day I pur- 
pose giving for the benefit of the readers of FoREsT AND 
STREAM a little exposition of the things that I have seen 
and those that I have heard from thoroughly reliable 
sources. The bistory of the medicine workers among these 
p:ople has never been written, and, indeed, never can be, 
for in many cases their wonderful practices have been aban- 
doned and almost forgotten; but the feats that were accom- 
plished by some of the Indians of the Southwest, by the 
Pavis and Rees of the Missouri River region, would be 
simply incredible to one who has not seen them. 

It seemed curious that the Indian should have made such 
wretched work of his shooting. He has the reputation of 
being one of the best hunters in the tribe, and is said to be 
a good shot as weil. We were interested in his story, for 
we needed meat, as our rations would only suffice for one 
more mea]; and desirous as both Appekunny and I were to 
get a goat, its meat was even more important to us than the 
satisfaction of killing anew species of game. Our provisions 
consisted of a small piece of bacon and four biscuits, and 
unless fresh meat could be obtained on the morrow, we 
should be obliged to return to the St. Mary’s. 

Soon after supper my companions turned in, but 1 lay long 
by the fire, watching through the branches the stars in the 
sky, and listening to the soft whispers of the wind in the 
treetops and the distant murmur of the rushing stream. 

Yo. 


Che Sportsman Tourist. 


J Aadvem all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Uo. 


A CAMP HUNT IN MISSOURI.—III. 


_". two members of our party who lost their way in re- 

turning to camp after dark, and who brought up on the 
Mississippi River, fell ia with a most remarkable character, 
who was pressed into service and piloted them back to camp. 
His name was Cassius Crossthwait, familiarly known as 
Cash Crosswhite. A regular swamper, born and bred in the 
swamps. He knew every tree and every stump, every stream, 
pound and thicket in that country, and traveled by night as 
by day. He could not read, but knew the language of every 
wii animal and bird in the woods. Could, with his mouth, 
imitate with wonderful precision the signal, or call of any 
bird or animal you can mention. Ween his services 
for the rest of the hunt, very much to his satisfaction and 
our own, as he proved to be a useful adjunct to our camp. 

Mr. Will C. was the handsome and dashing dude of our 
party. He had a brilliant record as a ‘‘masher” on ‘‘Ward's 
ducks” at home, but soon concluded his gun was not a suc- 
cess on mallards and wild geese, and determined to devote 
one day with me in paying our respects to the wild turkeys. 
After an unsuccessful tramp of a couple of miles through 
the favorite haunts of our chosen gamc, we emerged into the 
road at a place where the tall trees of the dense forest made 
& wali as it were, on either side. Just then the note of a 
hound in full chase after a deer, burst upon our ears. A 
moment’s listening satisfied us that we were in the line of the 
chase, and a3 we stood expectant and ready to give the deer 








































































mont, which accounted for the stars and stripes, while in 
Dominion politics he is a conservative and and an ardent 
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added untold loveliness to it, but both could have been more 
easily dispensed with than Bob. The first genuine quail 
bunt I ever had seems still the brightest because all was so 
new and wonderful and the dogs behaved so well. I was a 
mere child of twelve, and though for two or three years I 
had been worrying squirrels and rabbits, robins and high- 
holders with a long single-barreled gun, I had never seen a 
pointer or setter work in the field, and the few quails, wood- 
cock and ‘‘pheasants” that I had started were always gone 
before [ could recover from the surprise caused by their 
sudden burst from cover. 

It was the first of November, and as the sun’s first rays 
began to kindle the russet tops of the white oaks and shine 
on the bare twigs of the red oak, we started out over the 
fields. Along a tangled wood that sloped away toward a 
little brook where I had speared many a sucker, lay an old 
field overgrown with weeds and briers, where I had shot at 
many a rabbit, and part of this was now a buckwheat stub- 
ble sparkling with frost. 

The action of the dogs changed at once upon reaching the 
field. There was no more of the wild exuberance of joy with 
which they started from the house. They no longer raced 
and barked and tried to jump over their masters’ heads; but 
with noses raised to the breeze and tails carving elliptical 
cones out of space, they settled each to a rolling canter, beat- 
ing from side to side, crossing each other’s track at quite _ 
regular intervals, occasionally slackening speed and taking a 
—— sniff of the breeze as they approached some clump of 

riers. 

Fine dogs they were, too, and as I look over the long list 
of dogs with which | have hunted since then I can remem- 
ber no superiors and few equals. My companions, two gen- 
tlemen who had been kind enough to let me go with them, 
will, if still living, smile when they read these lines. But it 
will be a smile of sadness as they think bow short-lived are 
such friendships as those between the sportsman and his 
faithful dogs. 

Old Sancho had crossed and recrossed the stubble several 
times, and finally went galloping down the edge of it where 
it bordered on the old field of briers. When nearly at the 
end of it he suddenly stopped and wheeled half around, 
stood still for an instant, and then, with lightly swinging 
tail, walked slowly over into the weeds and briers. Here he 
stopped for a moment and looked around at his master with 
a mingled expression of triumph and tremendous responsi- 
bility, then crawled along with thievish tread and gradually 
stiffening tail. Don, a hundred yards away on the stubbie, 
had caught sight of Sancho’s first step and backed him with 
as firm a point as though he had himself taken the scent of 
game, and now came crawling slowly along behind him, 
stopping when he stopped and moving on again when Sancho 
moved. 

Sancho suddenly stopped again, but there was a slight 
wavering in the tip of his tail and an unsteadiness about his 
head for a few seconds. Then crouching low he took three 
or four steps as carefully as a sneaking cat, then suddenly 
halted again and stood as firm as a rock. 

‘‘Now he has them sure,” said his master. 

But scarcely had he finished when the quivering of San- 
cho’s rigid tail changed suddenly into a wavering motion. 
Slowly he turned his head an inch or two, crept stealthily 
along a few feet, then suddenly became as stiff as an icicle, 
and with eyes fixed in a wild stare at the dead rag weed a 
few feet ahead, head bent a little on one side, one forefoot 
upraised, stood as if carved out of stone. And full seventy 
yards behind him with head just visible above the weeds 
stood Don, quite motionless and looking as wise as if he had 
himself found the game. 

We moved slowly up beside Sancho, but nothing moved. 
Ahead of him was nothing but rag weed and briers. From 
the brown old oak came the harsh cry of the bluejay, the 
high-holder squealed fiom the gum tree, from the cedar came 
the piping of the robin and from overhead the melancholy 
‘‘peep” of the bobolink as in bis altered suit he bade fare- 
well to his summer home, but there was neither sight nor 
sound suggestive of quail. 

Another step forward, and there was a sudden flash of 
whirring wings in the weeds and the air fifteen feet ahead of 
us was filled with bustling life, whizzing for the timber with 
arrowy speed. Quickly my gun came to my shoulder and 
dimly along its barrel 1 caught a glimpse of buzzing brown— 
that is I thought I did. Confidently I pulled the trigger, 
but the brown went on without shedding a feather and ten 
yards further on whirled over at the report of a gun on the 
other side of the dog. In a moment more we were alone 
with the dogs and the only sign of game was a few feathers 
drifting back upon the breeze. The dogs both lay down 
while we loaded and when sent ahead picked up three quail 
which my friends had killed. 

After entering the timber in search of the scattered bevy 
the dogs quickly changed their pace. Instead of the wide 
ranging canter we saw in the field they took a trot and 
ranged much less, quartering the ground and testing every 
bush with their keen noses. Don was soon missing, and 
after some search, was found standing as if in full run he 
had struck an invisible bank of clay and stuck fast in it. 

His master gave two or three kicks in the grass ahead of 
him, nothing moved, and Don still kept his point, standing 
almost in a sitting position with hcad bent downward. His 
master gave another kick nearer to the dog and almost from 
under his nose sprang a bird which wheeled over the man’s 
head and vanished behind the scarlet crown of a dogwood 
tree, through which went two charges of shot, sprinkling 
leaves and twigs below. But we heard nothing drop and 
saw no feathers floating on the air. 

For two hundred yards or more around we then beat the 
ground in all directions, but the dogs made not another point. 

‘“‘They are lying close and holding their scent,” said one 
of the men. 

“Yes,” said the other ‘‘let’s give them half an hour or so 
and try that next stubble.” 

This seemed strange to me at the time. But many a time 
since I have seen quail lie so close that the best dogs would 
walk right over them, and their power of withholding scent 
seems beyond question. The only doubt is whethcr such 
withholding is voluntary or not—a point hardly worthy of 
discussion. 

After spending about half an hourinbeating two other 
stubbles, we returned to the scattered bevy in the wood. 

‘‘Let’s call them and get them running first,” said one of 
the gentlemen. Sitting down on the fence he gave the 
autumn call of the quail a few times and soon from several 
directions and from the same ground that the dogs had before 
so carefully hunted came the tender cloi-ee, -ee, cloi-ee, 
cloi-ee. When we reached the place from which came 
these sweet notes both of the dogs were pointing in a mo- 
ment and each upon a different bird. 


always in the low ground became damp and mouldy and tall 
rank grasses and canes fringed its briery outskirts. 

No longer did the booming of the axe against a hollow 

m tree, and the rumbling of the wood cart awaken the 
vibrations of the forest. No longer did the mocking bird 
stop to listen to the quaint carroling of the light-hearted 
wood choppers. The forest was as silent as the grave, save 
when some rogue of a fox barked on the track of a cotton 
tail, or the eagles who had been duck hunting all day on the 
adjoining breakwater came screaming home to their nests in 
the tall, dead oaks. Then when the winter winds blew, the 


admirer of the great chief whose face adorned the wall. At 
parting he ogee to visit us and spend a night in camp, 
a promise which unforeseen duties afterward compelled him, 
much to our regret, toretract. Twelve weeks later, he stood 
on the scaffold beside Louis Riel, and saw the sun of the 
northwest rebellion set in the gloom of unaccomplished pur- 
poses and the price paid to the uttermost, of treason to a 
crown. 

It was three o’clock and ‘after before we were again back 
to the lake, where after dinner with our friends we set out 
for camp in the teeth of the wind which was still blowing 
hard up the lake. It took three hours to make the landing | pine tops gave back as echoes the roaring of the distant surf 
in front of the tent, and by the time we were housed the | and made people shudder and like to crowd round the fire. 
Colonel and Captain were on hand to hear the tale of theday’s | Of course, under such conditions Burton’s woods became a 
adventures. Sabbattis too, in wonderment at the deserted | safe harbor for game and ground vermin. There the night- 
camp which he had discovered in the forenoon, dropped in | partridge, as the woodcock is called down South, sucked his 
to learn the cause. It was the first visit from the old man | julep in peace; and when the snows came the quail huddled 
which we had received since our unlucky expedition for lake | for shelter in the brush heaps safe from the tracking pot- 
trout, a failure which he cudgeled his brains in vain to ex-| hunter. And the stories about the coons in Burton’s..woods! 
plain. That trout were plenty in the lake was evidenced by | Why, they would almost set the hounds a-barking’a mile 
the stories of Sabattis and others who had taken large num- | off; but as often as the conversation started on coons, it in- 
bers together with quaniities of yellow bass, (M. salmoides), | variably ended in ghosts, so that the family of coons lived 
through the ice in winter, but why we so signally failed to | and prospered as all well-regulated coon families do. The 
take any of the former we could not understand. wood had come to be dreaded with such an overwhelming 

In regard to the latter, it has become an accepted dogma in | fear, that no one could be induced to penetrate its shadowy 
a certain school of arglers, that the black bass hybernate | recesses. It was so horrible a place, that Dr. Willis’s 
during the winter. While this, within certain limits, may | standing offer of $5, posted at the store, for any one to go 
be true as regards the small-mouth, it can hardly be said to | there coon hunting, though very tempting, was a perfectly 
apply to the big-mouth variety. Changes of feeding ground | safe one for the doctor. 
in our northern lakes after they have become ice bound, to-}| Thus time crept on. The old folks died and young folks 
gether with the fact that few bass anglers fish in the winter, | took their place. Then came the war and the departure of 
has Jed many to a hasty and erroneous conclusion, formed | the white men to join the Southern army. Northern troops 
largely from the habits of the small-mouth, which is identi- | invaded the county I write about, and one of the first 
cal with our big-mouth bass, remains in the state of activity | things two of the officers did was to begin to chaff Dr. 
throughout the winter, and his congener of the north partakes | Willis about old man Burton’s ghost, which they at once 
of his nature and habits. Big-mouth bass are frequently | heard all about. Right, jolly, good fellows were the Major 
taken through the ice by pickerel fishermen, in shailow| and the Captain, so that one night they inspired the timid 
water, a fact which proves their activity in winter, while the | Doctor with sufficient courage to promise to take them a- 
number of those who fis during that season in deep water, | coon hunting in Burton’s woods. When the news of the 
is so limited, that much experience tending to prove the | proposed expedition got about, the greatest excitement pre- 
non-hybernation of the big-mouth, has never been made pub- | Vaiied and all the old darkies tried to dissuade the foolhardy 
lic. One of the principal reasons for this may be, that few | hunters. It was a dark, drizzly vight, just such a one when 
of the winter fishermen follow the sport at any other season, | Coons and ghosts are said to like to get about, when the 
and of these, there is rarely one who has ever read a line | three, equipped with an axe and a bag of light wood, started 
upon the subject, or given the habits of fishes a thought. It | from the store to the haunted forest. Besides the coon dog, 
may, however, be safely set down asa fact that the big- | Dr. Willis’s bulldog Grip was taken along, an animal of 
mouth can be taken in amen of the year, and let no one | undoubted courage and one that had been known to face 
be surprised when some angler reports to FOREST AND STREAM | the most obstreperous bull in the county and throw him; so 
a fine string of small-mouths caught in January. he was boasted about as a dog that knew nothing of fear. 

On the following Sunday afternoon, while the tide of dis- | In the cornfield adjoining the wood the hound led off on a 
course in the tent was at the fluod, there was a hesitating | coon trail and was soon heard barking in the woods where the 
footstep heard without, a rap on the pole of the tent nearest | coon had treed. The hunters were making their way to the 
the water, then a light tread of one approaching the head- | place along one of the old wood roads, when Grip, who was on 
quarters, and in a moment the face of Truthful James was | ahead, uttered alow growl and came running toward them 
peering in the tent door. Was it he, or a phantasy conjured | with his tail between his legs. Then the astonished and 
up by the Colonel’s cheese? We clasped the outstretched | now thoroughly territied huaters saw a great burning object 
hand, it was solid fleeh, the prodigal had returned. Now we | descend an old rotten tree and come toward them. ‘The 
could understand the meaning of the flight of that calf. | hunters faltered, but the plucky Major picked Grip up and 
Some warning from a wandering bird perhaps, or a pre-| flung him toward the bright figure whom they described 
monition of coming evil it might have been, but it was ap-| always afterward as resembling a red hot . stove— 
parent that our bovine did’nt intend to linger about a camp | acd then they took to their heels and fled. Through green 
where prodigals were liable to drop in unannounced. We| brier thickets which tore their clothes and scratched them 
suspected that Truthful James had been wasting his sub-| till the blood flowed, tumbling over Jogs and into ditches 
stance on guides and was filled with the husks of summer | and bumping up against trees, they went crashing on. The 
boarding places, but we forbore interrogating him, and he | crowd atthe store heard them coming and a few of the 
was given the chief seat at the table, and with Sabattis for | bravest ones stuck their heads out of the door, breathless with 
his oarsman, he haunted bis old fishing grounds during the | excitement, while the rest shivered with terror. Not a word 
remainder of our stay. Once more the camp responded to | was said until ‘‘junior to John Wise” asked from behind a 
the inspiration of his presence, and we were soon living over | barrel if ‘‘ole man Burton ha’ yet com’ in sight?” 
the olden days as though there had been no interval between} ‘Gu’ Lor,’ chile,” replied his father, ‘‘dun’ say tha’ but I 
the first careless hours which joined us here, and the later ones | know he’s shua to com’.” 


which reunited us in what was once the elysium of perennial | These terrifying words produced a chorus of moans and 
bass. WAWAYANDA. groans, and all the darkies had just begun praying with all 


[For Auri Sacro Fames (in last issue) read Auri Sacra Fames,]| “eit might, when Grip and the tree hunters tumbled up the 

“| store steps and fell headlong and panting into such a crowd 
of scared darkies as has never been seen before or since in 
Old Virginia. But old man Burton, as the fiery spectre was 
generally supposed to be, must have climbed the tree again, 
for he certainly did not follow the hunters. The story of 
what they had seen and the fight that had caused their de- 
noniicl retreat, only went to confirm every one in their 
belief that the woods were the roosting place of ghosts, or 
such brave soldiers as the Major and Captain would not have 
been frightened so badly. Shortly after this the Northern 
troops were withdrawn from the outlying county, and 
from that time forthjfor many years the spectre Burtons and 
the coons carried on their revels in the haunted woods with- 
out let or hindrance. But the talk of the pranks of the 
Burton wood goblins was kept alive by strange sights and 
noises in its impenetrable fastnesses. The good wife of the 
old Methodist parson who filled the dual role of preacher 
and storekeeper, saw globes of fire hop out of the wood and 
roll like ten-pin balls down the road, and yet not one of 
these good people ever suspected that the ghosts of the Bur- 
ton tribe were nothing more or less than ‘‘fox-fire,” which in 
some marsby localities in the Southern States is startlingly 
brilliant and curious to contemplate; and the noises, the 
scraping of the trees against each other when the wind blew, 


THE COON’S HAUNTED HOME. 


N° one had been in Burton’s Woods at night, but once— 

and that was at the beginning of the war—since old 
man Burton died some fifty years ago. It was the one place 
in Old Virginia that had supported through half a century 
of peace and prosperity and war and privation an aristocratic 
ghost and its long line of pale-faced descendants. 

Exactly what old man Burton had done to oblige him and 
his deceased olive branches to haunt the forest, no one ever 
could tell, but if what both the white and colored folks said 
was true—and most sincerely they believed it was—the 
woods at right were filled with spectre Burtons most terrible. 

Now I myself don’t believe that old gray-wooled Uncle 
Jordan, the oldest slave on the plantatton, who started the 
story, ever saw the spirit of his master come hobbling along 
with bis ghostly gouty foot through the old woods. But 
Uncle Jordan came one night into the store at the head of 
the Neck, as if he had been shot out of a cannon, and almost 
scared every darky there white for life by shouting out: 

‘“‘Fo’ de Lor’, chil’en, if deole man Burton ah com’ tu right 
smart, I seed ’1m mesel a-shinen wif de blue flame bic’ in de 
ole woo’ so’?” 

If a bomb had exploded it could not have created a greater 
panic. Uncle John Wise, old Jordan’s son, dropped on the 
floor and crawled under the counter, and young Jeems-Gor- 
don-Burton-Cecil-Mason junior to John Wise, as he called 
himself, the twelve year old grandson of old Jordan, was 
seized with such a fright that his two big ears, that it was 
said he used to turn under for a pillow when he went to 
sleep, wiggled with terror. The other darkies crowded 
together in a dark corner where nothing could be seen put 
the whites of their eyes and their chattering teeth. Then it 
came out that old Uncle Jordan had come out for a stroll 
that piping hot night, and that when he stopped by the edge 
of the wood to wipe his face and ‘“‘wonda if it wou’ eva 
again snow,” he saw old man Burton’s ghost come limping 
toward him down the old wood road. 

Like wildfire the news of what Uncle Jordan had seen ran 
through the county, and for months after the hero of old man 
Burton’s ghost was besieged by questioners. Jordan, how- 
ever, stuck to his story with a religious conviction, so that 
it was believed by every man, woman and child as gospel 
truth. From that time out the long belt of timber-land that 
walled in the Burton plantation from the rest of the world 
was given a wide berth by every one. The wood road with 
which it was traversed became obstructed with fallen tree- 
tops and moss-covered logs. A dense underbrush of young 
pines and holly sprung up, and the tall trees became fes- 
tooned with vines and creepers, whose stems throbbed and 
moaned when the wind struck them, and whose leafy ten- 
drils, like a canopy, shut out the sunlight. The wood 


BOB WHITE. 
—— all what is there in the whole line of field sports 
that equals the autumn shooting of the Atlantic States 
as it used to be twenty-five or thirty years ago? We may 
talk of excitement and skill and courage and scenery, of 
bounding bucks and charging bears, of beetling cliffs and 
roaring brooks, but there is nothing to which the memory of 
the old time sportsman more fondly returns than ‘‘the happy 
autumn fields” in ‘‘the days that are no more.’”’ Is there a 
veteran of the dog and gun who reads these lines that does 
not remember what a fever the first sight of autumn leaves 
used to stir within his veins? Does he not even now feel a 
strange, restless yearning when he sees the ripe pumpkins 
shining among the shocks of corn, the maple reddening upon 
the hill and the butternut yellowing in the vale? And can 
he forget the change that came over the old dog when the 
bright crimson of the gum tree began to blaze along the low- 
lands and the prickly burrs of the chestnut to open amid its 
golden leaves? In summer he tapped out a lazy welcome 
with his tail at his master’s approach without raising his 
head or opening perhaps more than a single eye. But in 
October he jumps up at his approach, cocks his head first 
one way and then the other, and with glistening eyes and 
anxious whine tries to fathom his master’s intentions. Right 
well he knows that autumn has come and that any moment 
he may be whistled off to the field. 
Bob White was the leading spirit that lent such a charm 
to the autumn fields, The ruffed grouse andthe woodcock 
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Old Sanch stood between two bunches of long grass on 
the border of a bit of swampy ground, looking very intently 
first at one bunch and then at the other. It was evidently 
the old story of the ass equally distant between two equally 
tempting bundles of hay. Dogs generally solve this prob- 
lem as speedily as an ass does the hay question; but old 
Sancho with body and tail motionless turned his head from 
one bunch to the other several times as if undecided which 
was the finer flavored bird. 

A kick into one of the bunches started nothing but Sancho, 
who moved up a foot or two closer and looked wild with ex- 
citement. Another kick, and still nothing moved but 
Sancho, who ran sround to the other side of the bunch of 
grass and crouched low to the ground, with head bent at 
right angles and the tip of his nose only an inch or two from 
the grass. Another kick, and the dog, unable to contain 
himself any longer, pounced upon the grass, runniog his 
nose half way through it. Out from the other side went a 
quail, curling upward among the treetops, with one barrel 
of my friend’s gun roaring harmlessly in its rear. But just 
as it went wizzing sway on a straight course the dead leaves 
flew from a white oak sapling in the line with its course and 
down came the bird with a broken leg and wing, falling 
directly in front of Don. He cast a wistful glance at it as it 
hobbled away, but still kept his point. 

Sancho quickly transferred his attention to the other clump 
of grass, over which be stood looking down into it with an 
air of intense curiosity. At the first kick into this out 
darted a bird, and in a twinkling vanished in a thicket near 
by, with a charge of shot scattering the blackhaws in line 
with it; and a faint thump in that direction made my friend 
look at me and smile with satisfaction as he pulled out his 
flask to reload. 

Meantime the other gentleman flushed the bird upon 
which Don was poioting. Swiftly upward and away went 
the dim line of whizzing brown 
that marked its course among 
the yellow leaves of a litile 
grove of hickory saplings, but 
turned as quickly eastward at 
the report of his gun. 

When ordered to retrieve it, 
Don refuses and disappears in 
the brush in the direction pre- 
viously taken by the wounded 
bird. He remains so long that 
we have to go to look for him, 
and a few moments’ search re- 
veals him in a clump of cat 
briers some fifty yards from bis 
former point still as a statue. 
In his mouth is a live bird ap- 

arently as contented as if on 
its nest, its neck projecting 
from one side of the dog’s 
mouth with head erect and 
bright black eyes calmly sur- 
veying us. It is evidently the 
wounded bird that tell near 
him, and having picked it up | 
he has evidently met the scent 
of a well one on his way back 
with it. 

That performance struck me 
then as wonderful, but since 
then I have seen enough to sat- 
isfy me that a dog could point 
a new bird with one perfectly 
unharmed in his mouth. It is 
marvelous enough how quickly 
a dog distinguishes between a 
well bird, a wounded one and 
a well one. But still we can 
understand this. But can you 
understand how a dog can | 
stand in the midst of halfa | 
dozen closely-lying pinnated 
grouse or even lie down among 
them and do nothing but turn 
the direction of his nose from 
one to another when told to go on after the guns are loaded? 
Orcan you understand such a trick as I saw old Sancho do 
two or three years later, stand immovable when a bevy of 
quail had risen before him and three or four had fallen 
before the guns, and refuse to stir when told to retrieve 
them because another quail remained hidden there—a thing 
that very rarely happens? There are dogs enough that 
would point the remaining bird, but how many would do it 
without breaking the first point and making a new one? 
And how does a dog know how many have risen? 

As we came up to Don three quail rose from the briers in 

front of him. But at the report of one gun one of them 
came down bouncing on the ground, and at the report of the 
second another rose towering fifty feet in air, folded his 
wings and sank stone dead, while my gun belched innoc- 
uous thunders at the third, giving me intense satisfaction to 
oo I had mustered sufficient courage to shoot at him at 
all. 
_ The rest of the flock were soon found. Some spun away 
in safety through the brush, while others, whizzing through 
dense thickets or among the treetops, came plunging down 
before some well directed charge of shot. 

On we then went through a mile or more of the autumn 
scenery that has furnished such everlasting grist for the 
American doggerel mill, when on a hillside covered with 
saplings Don suddenly came toa point among some crimson 
maples. Before we were quite up to him a dark brown bird 
with twittering wing and twisting flight whirled upward 
from the dead leaves in front of the dog, and came in a mo- 
ment whirling down again, stopped in its swift career among 
the treetops. No game ever made such an impression on 
me as that, the first woodcock I had ever seen dead. The rose- 
wood colors of its back, the large, lustrous, black eye set far 
back in the head and wearing even in death such a look of 
tranquil dignity, its long odd looking bill, buff vest and 
delicate pink stockings, all made me feel that I was in the 
presence of nature’s nobility. 


Down among the alders that fringed a little brook Don 
was soon found crawling along with great caution, and as 
we went toward him there rose some twenty yards ahead 
with roaring wing a large brown bird, vanishing like a 
rocket among the distant tree trunks. Bang, whang, bang 
went three barrels almost at once, but dimly we saw the 
bird, with tail outspread and unruffled wing, fade in the 
outer circle of brush. We followed in its course, and 
Sancho soon began to creep and in a moment more brought 
in a dead ruffed grouse. I surveyed its crested head, its 
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SKATE Eco ATTACHED. 


swelling breast, black glossy ruffs, and the banded fan that 
formed its tail, I felt my young soul swell with pride at the 
thought that I had shot at it. From this delightful stand- 
int it was quite easy to jump to the conclusion that I had 
illed it, Though it went into the netted game bag of one 
of my companions, the item 


formed for the next year the leading item on the best- 
thumbed page of the only game record I have ever kept. 

On we went for another half mile, I reflecting on the fate 
of merit in this unjust world, and wondering whether I 
would receive an invitation to assist at the dissection of that 
pheasant, when the vigorous tail of Sancho began to flag. 
But for the bright look he gave us as he turned his head 
about to see if we were coming, one would have thought he 
had suddenly become tired out and was about to quit hun'- 
ing for the day. He dawdled about for a while with legs as 
draggy as though each foot were a sack of shot. But the 
tendency of his movements was all in one direction, aud in a 
few moments his pace became a wary tread with Don stiff- 
legged and solemn close in the rear. On he went winding 
around tree tops, crawling through cat briers with ever 
slower step and more slowly waving tail. On he went one 
hundred, one hundred and fifty yards, until his pace became 
suitable for that of chief mourner at a snail’s funeral; but 
still he did not stop. A hare scampered awuy from almost 
under his nose, but with a contemptuous glance at it he went 
on for another fifty yards or more. Then he suddenly 
stopped, and crouching low, raised one forefoot. 

“Now we've got” —— 

My friend was interrupted by the obstreporous Bbbbbbd 
of another ruffed grouse.* It rose some fifteen yards ahead 
of the dog and went booming through the timber like a 
brown-feathered shaft from a giant’s bow Vainly my com- 
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MOTHER SKATE CARRYING EGG. 


panions’ guns spattered fierce destruction among the dead 
leaves along its path, and I could not resist a chuckle of satis- 
faction when it faded darkling into the back ground of tree 
trunks and brush. It was evident enough that grouse were 
not going to drop much that day without my aid. Harbor- 
ing no hard f-elings toward the dog because his master took 
my ‘“‘pheasant,” 1 remarked that he ‘‘did that mighty well.” 
But Sancho, quite insensible to flattery, went on, passed 
right over the place where the grouse rose and went on as 
cautiously as before, while Don stopped there but a second, 
gave a transient and dubious sniff at the ground and sur- 
rounding air, and resumed bis march in the procession with 
an air of wisdom that plainly showed that meeting the 

‘ouse was quite accidental, and that other game was on 

oot. Some sixty yards further on Sancho stopped again 
with a faint tremor of anxiety in his knees. But ina 
moment his tail began to waver, he raised his nose and 
sniffed the air with great caution, then crept a few steps 
with stealthy tread, and stopped again on the side of a little 
knoll beside the brook, where the wild stare of his eyes and 
the trembling of his tail with his efforts to hold it still showed 
that the trail was ended at last. 

Rarely in the Eastern States can one see quail upon the 
ground, especially at this time of year; but upon a little 
sand bar on the side of the brook, some twenty yards ahead, 
was a medley of little blue tails, speckled breasts, white and 
yellow collars and brown coats, from which came the soft, 
musical tee, tee, tee, tee, tee, tee. 

Young as I was, I had already heard that the “‘true sports- 
man” never shoots game on the ground. Imagine then my 
surprise to see the man who had pocketed the grouse raise 

his gun at the quail. Imagine next his surprise when my 
gun went off first. If there is anything I ever was good at 
it was a ‘‘pot shot,’ and a marvellous aptitude for quick and 
comprehensive work in this line was developed in advance 
of most of my other faculties. Only two or three birds flew 
away, and these he missed in his wrath with both barrels, 
while nine or ten lay dead in a heap upon the sandy bar. It 
is almost needless to remark that that was my last huot with 
those two gentlemen. T. 8. Van. DYKE. 
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Yankee Notions From Boston.—What is a bear cup- 
board?—The entire forest. Too much for the lawyers—The 
finishing claws of a grizzly’s will. What to do with your 
grizzlies—Give a dinner to your friends upon their carcasses 
and say, like a certain ancient Roman, Ht tu, Brute.—Rete- 
NOLDs, 


Gatmyal History. 


P aeons all communications to the Forest and Stream JPublésh- 
ing Co. 





SKATES AND THEIR EGGS. 


—S electric ray, saw fish, sting ray, cow-nosed ray, 

butterfly ray, and the immense devil fish of the Florida 
and North Curolina coasts, the barn-door skate, little skate, 
vig skate, prickly skate, and starry skate, all helong to the 
great order of Raie. Then comes the angel fish, or angel 
shark, which scems to be a sort of stepping stone, or taper- 
ing off, variety, from the great shark family into that of the 
rays. In fact the sharks blend into the rays so gradually as 
regards their structure, and often their ovo-viviparous egg 
cases, that it is hard for one not high up in fish science to 
determine where the blending of these two great families of 
fishes takes place. 

In the largest tank in the Aquarium (100 feet long) I de- 
termined to place all the varieties of the ray or skate family 
that I could procure, particularly those comical little fellows 
the cow-nosed stinging rays, which I was never tired of 
watching, as they constantly swam the entire length of the 
tank forward and backward all day long in Indian file, one 
close behind another, moving their large pectoral fins, or 
wings, with all the grace of a bird. At one end of this tank 
I had caused to be laid a flooring of Coney Island sand, mm 
which the skates delighted to bury themselves. For, unlike 
the stinging rays, they rae took an extended swim as long 
as they were bountifully fed. One day when admiring my 
cow-nosed pets, | noticed a large femule ‘“‘big skate” (ocel- 
lated ray) rapidly moving about on the bottom as if in search 
of food. Knowing that this could not be what she was 

secking, as all bad just ben 

bountifully fed on bull-no-ed 

hard clams, I became interest- 

eer ed inher movements, At last, 

when reaching the upper end 

of the tank, she had to turn, 

and in so doing exposed her 

under side, when 1 discovered 

that in her mouth was firmly 

held a newly laid egg case, 

from which flowed the long, 

silken tangles that are so abun- 

dantly provided by nature to 

this particular variety of skate. 

Constantly uod anxiously she 

moved from one part of the 

tank to another, carryivg the 

egg case ubout with her, Close- 

ly observing her every motion, 

1 saw her at lust settle on a lot 

of old oyster shells, on which 

were masses of acorn barnacles 

and that beautiful, crimson- 

colored and tree-like sponge 

which goes by the name of 

“oyster beard” with the oys- 

| termen of Long Island sound 

| and Prince’s Bay. Over the 

| mass of shells she pressed 

| down her wings, all the time 

moving ubout in small circles 

| and half circles. At the end 

of half an hour she swam away 

to the sanded end of the tank 

and buried herself. But the 

egg case was firmly anchored, 
as shown in the illustration. 


Every few days some of the 
skates were depositing their 
egg cases, but none took such 
great pains to securely anchor 
tuem as did the ocellated rays. 
In the illustration is shown 
one of these curious looking 
egg cases which is attached to 


an oyster shell by the four silken tangles that start from the 
sides of the egg case. 1t will be noticed that the four hook- 
like terminations of the egg case are also intended by nature 
to aid in more securely anchoring the egg to any marine 
plant that they may come in contact with. Neither the 
male nor female pays the slightest attention to the egg cases 
after they are once securely fastened. To enable the young 
skate contained in the egg case to breathe, there is an opening 
at the end nearest the head of the young skate. ‘Through 
this opening passes a sufficient quantity of water to supply 
the young with oxygen with which to erate its blood. After 
the expiration of a few days, the time being longer or shorter, 
according to the temperature of the water, the young becomes 
strong enough to push his way out of the ingenicusly con- 
structed opening at the end of the egg case, through which 
he has received his supply of well oxygenated water. After 
the young skate has lett its egg case, it is several days before 
the umbilical sac is absorbed, and during this time a rare 
chance is offered to study the circulation of the blood and 
the action of the heart, as the body of the young skate is 
nearly transparent. 

In England the skate eggs are called ‘‘pixy purses” and 





“thand barrows,” but the egg cases of the spotted shark with 
its curious curling tendrils (see illustration), are called 
‘mermaids’ purses,” ‘‘sailors’ purses” and ‘‘sea purses.” I 
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The next morning we had less difficulty in crossing the 
marsh to our bout, as we bad beaten down a good path, and 
we then crossed the ice, (which bad now become some three 
or four inches thick), to the island we could not reach before. 
It was still intensly cold, and the birds were everywhere in 
undiminished numbers. On roundingt he point we saw ahead 
of us a large air bole filled with birds, the ice in the vicinity 
being also covered with them. As we approached the fowl 
all took wing with a deafening uproar. It was an impressive 
sight, for there were many thousands of them, They scat- 
tcred about se-king other openings in the ice. Fortunately 
this air hole was close to the island, so we were able to make 
our blinds of reeds on the bank, and set out our decoysin 
front of us. We had but few of them, their weight pre- 
IF to those who are fond of the sport of shooting wild | Y2ting us from carrying them. We had hardly got our. 

fowl any account of their favorite pustime is welcome, | 8@!V¢s into position, when the warning ‘‘here they come 
even though the bag may not be phenomenally large, nor | ¥88 uttered, and a small bunch were seen approaching the 
the species thoze which may take an exceptional high rank | 4¢coys. : 
among the Anatide; bow much more gratifying then may | C#nvasbacks are peculiar among ducks for the bold. 
HERBERT'S Law TO PROTECT Brrps.—It may not be gen- it be, when the subject treats of unusual numbers and of ness with which they approach the stools, if they intend 
erally known tbat ‘‘Fravk Forester” prepared the first effect- | 0 less eminent abird than the royal canvasback. Gamest re come thi for a acem 10 pay no — = oo thing 
ive law for the protecuon of insectivorous birds passed by | Of all web-footed fowl, this celebrated species deserves the | “ ng oe - od pig cscs 4 _ ah poten 
the New York Legislature in 1858, and that this law, with a| Very highest rank among the creatures worthy of a sports- | 02 being alarmed, can recover its speed and get away 
few trifling amendments, is still in force. This evactment, | Man’s attention, and the opportunities afforded any one of | More grog Cage te oe, of eee. a a? 
known then as the ‘Herbert law,” was prepared by him only | ™eeting them in their haunts in uncommon numbers, are | YeTY Apt to oe les —— — ey! 7 t, 
a few weeks before tne tragic death of the great sporting | Surely worthy of being recorded. Canvasbacks are emi- ae _ ~_—o - — a y ws = ; oe 
autho, and therefore was among the last productions of his | nently cold-weather birds, at least upon our eastern coasts, | S20Ul8 De ind. h o o.' var Mgaintt, A = a = k 
pn. Through the courtesy of our correspondent ‘ Canoni- | 29d they rarely appear, save in the case of a few stragglers, bebing wl na hit ¢ ee in the head, neck or pony or if struc 
cus,” who has the original manuscript in Herbert’s charac- | Until winter is well advanced, say in Currituck about De- =? 7 re as oy _ coey oe men pose 
teristic chirograpby, we recently hud the pleasure of exam-|cember, On their arrival their serriedshaped ranks are | Cr - nwablg 7X. abe oo + no - od, 
ining the historic scroll, which fills ten pages of foolscap| seen high in air, as they traverse the length of the waters he will : oe mae peg: a at hem wemees. 
paper. “Canonicus,” who was active at that time in urging | they have chosen for their winter home, seeking suitable | 7) a a me se Jane ie aati aeak me wg eel te 
the necessity of a law to protect songsters and insectivorous | Places to alight where their experience tells them that food | | (6 nC’ Ret moresenrene fe os ee 
birds, submitted to us his correspoudence with Hevry Wil-|'8 abundant, They frequent the open waters, following the ad pinion serosa CT ee eee 
liam ‘Herbert, Hon. O. B. Wheeler, Senator (the late Gen-| Channels in their flights, and rarely enter the bays, or ap- | them toswing around, so they set their wings and threw their 
eral, killed at the Wilderness, May, 1862) Wadsworth and | proach the marshes until the severity of the weather com- soso ae io ane oueet Sine See 
others in regard to the subj-ct and the absolute necessity of | pels them to seek some kind of shelter. Among the swiftest auppeerd Sees. we ware Sees Se See, 
the law. The original MSS. of the Herbert law would prove | Of birds upon the wing and endowed with immense vitality, eee perfectly motion ss, and as they came to og a 
most interesting to all, and any devoted aduirer of the late | besides having the ability to dive and remaiu uoder water | deemed the prop r di-tunce, a low *‘now | was uttered, an 
“Fravk Forester.” Our correspondent desires us to say | almost equaling that of a fish, it requires something more | We Tose to our feet, each sel cting his peti Rar nce iene 
that iuasinuch as the law is in such shape as to be divided | than a tyro’s band to stop them in mid-air, and bring them | ent, and like ove report the guus were discharged, and 
and they mounted and framed, he would be glad to have it | Securely to bag. ive notte Gane. Sine te pore - — pdm 
become tbe property of some club. In order to meet this] The shootiug of which I propose to give a brief account, — Emap ei - = i . gt : ra beet 
ida he is widivg to part with it at a low figure, so that the | Was Obtained 0a grounds which is the property of oue of the en Sewrety po ne = 1 = Wei h eae — y 
rare souvenir may meet more generally the public eye. Ad-| Well known clubs in Currituck and which may without ae een ee eee ees eee eee 
diess W. T. Evers, this office. exaggeration be styled bistoric ground, for under former | Git the davg rous neighborhood, but were obliged to leave 
F owuers it has been known far and wide as the most cele- | 0v€ More of their number with the drakes upon theice. And 
brated place for canvasbacks and redheads (our two finest | #!Most without intermission the birds kept coming through- 
ducks) upon the e:.stern coast of the United States, not even | Out the day, sivgly, in pairs, or iu small bunches, until at one 
excepting the flats of the Susquchanaa below Havre-de- | time we bad tifty canvasbacks lying upon the ice in front 
Giuce. Every winter these birds congregate there in im-| f US, besides many in the epen water. Nearly all were 
uense ho-ts, and large numbers are brought to bag, espe- drakes, and we remarked upou the scarcity of females, but 
cially if the weather is cold or stormy. were glad that it was so, tor the species had a better chance 

Betore January, tbis season, the weather bad been mild, of heiog coutinurd if the females survived, 
indeed some days fairly warm, and consequently the shoot: | , Oceasivnally a flock of geese would fly near, when a well 
iug bad been moderate, although many goud bags had been | @¢livered “*bonk” would cause them to swerve and comedown 
made, and the totul score had assumed very respectable pro- to us, for we had three or four gvese decoys riding in front 
portions. The canvasbacks had gathered in goodly numbers | Of the ducks. I know of no more pleasing sight than that 
and the club members were sighing for a freeze so that the | Presented by a flock of geese sailing in to the decoys. Their 
birds would be driven to the marshes, The sky had borne | S'¢at wings spread to the fuliest extent, the long necks 
a turcatening look fur several days, and the weather-wise, | Stretched out bcfure thim, they come floating toward the 
the Wigyinses of those localities, prophecied a storm from | Wailing sport-men who is ready to give them such a warm 
out the north, and for once they were true seers. The bar-| teception. A very wary bird too isa wild goore, and in 
ometer began to fall rapidly ou the 8h of January and the | *Pite.of his size, he cau get out of a dangerous position with 
wind rose, while toward evening the mercury made frantic | ® Celerity that is perfectly amezing. a 
efforts to hide itself altogether io the bulb of the thermome- |, AS the day drew toa close, our ammunition began to get 
ter. It blew a furious gale that night, at times from the low aud we also commenced to feel that we bad shot enough 
southwest and then from the northwest, and the water of the | for once. In every direction in front of us birds were lying, 
sound, driven before the wind, flooded the marshes, where | for we had shot fairly well, not killiog every time (we are 
it froze. Next morning a large portion of the sound was | 20t of the class of sport-men who can do that), missing 
coverrd with ice and the wind blew us strongly as ever and sometimes perfectly eaxy shots, killing at other times birds 
cut like a knife when one’s face was exposed io it. As the | that it would seem almost impossible to stop. Word was 
ice was not strong enough to bear much weight, but too passed to the guides to pick up the trophies and get ready to 
thick to push a boat througb, the members were compelled | !¢ave- It took some time to gather the birds and they made 
to amuse themselves indoors. Next day was Sunday, when | *£004ly show —the largest number of canvashacks I ever saw 
of course ne shooting was permitted. The wind still blew, | Killed in a single day from ove blind. Leaving our decoys 
but not so fiercely, and the cold continued. It was the | We loaded up the boats with our game and started over the 
freze we had so longed for. From the top of the club | '€¢ for the club house. We were obliged to leave our boat 
house, immense quantities of ducks, geese and swan could | #t the marsh and carry the birds to the house overland. 
be seen flying over the frozen sound, standing on the ice or | We found that th other members had not been idle, and our 
crowding the airholes of which there were several in view, | £t04 total, considering the number of guns, was very large. 
until they absolutely could not hold ove bird more. It was | FOREST AND StREM has given the scores made for four 
a marvelous ¢xhibition of bird life, under peculiar circum. | dys of this time, it is not therefore necessary for me to say 
stances, avd of the immense clouds of ducks that were con- | 22Y more. 1 left the grounds the followiog week, but I learn 
stantly rising and circling in the air, nine-tenths were can- | thut the shooting has coutinued good and that a great many 
vasbucks. ow beuutifully they appcared as they went of the royal birds have been killed. WILDFOWLER. 
oe ae — oe ae along in well-| FEB. 10, 1836. 
kept ranks; then suddenly bunching together and executing 
a wide circle, now shining like silver, again presenting but a “MIDWINTER PERILS.” 

Editor Forest and Stream: 
Camp Annie 1s all broken up. 


grayish mass to our view. 
The next day the freeze still continued, and the ice was 

growing thicker, but stil] treacherous about the shorcs. In yours of the 4sh you publish an article headed ‘‘Mid- 

However, about the middle of the day, the writer and a friend | wioter Perils,” and quote from a Bangor paper under date 

determiued to try and get somewhere, snd gather in out of | of Jan. 26. As as quel I inclose a clipping from same 

the cold a few of the birds that were so near us. So, sending | paper Feb. 8 I do this to let you know that you will get no 
more ‘notes from (our) winter camp” for some time. Camp 
Annie, which was started last July under such favorable 


the men in charge of a light skiff with some decoys along 
auspices, proved almost a death trap to us both, but fortu- 


the mursh, we started to walk across toa point facing the 
sound, where we could see great numbers of birds flying. 
Tbe water which bad been all over the marsh had now sub- | nately Mr. Allison received no permanent iojury and I but 
sided, but had leit a coating of ice upheld by the reeds a| a slight one. 
. se : foot or more above the solid ground. Of course as soun as| The article reads: ‘‘Our readers will remember that a few 
with the purty ova fisbing trip, and on returning to the| we stepped on this we broke through, and as it was impossible | weeks ago Mr. C. A. Allison, a New York sportsman, nar- 
hotel rushd in to his mother, exclaiming, “O, mamma, I | to te}! whether our fect were over firm ground, soft spots or | rowly escaped drowniug by breaking through the ice on 
caught the biguest fi-h you ever sed. He was longer’n my | muskrat hols. our progress as may be imagined was difficult, | Moose River while coming out of camp on Brassua Lake. 
arm, aud you'd just ought to have seen bim, for yOu Dever | .1.4.w and wearisome, varied occasionally by falls, Although | Mr. Allison and bis friend, Mr. T. C. Huntington, came 
did see such a biz one. Well, where is it, Charlie,” asked | oyy otjective point was a short half mile away we did not| from New York and went into camp on Brassua oan last 
the mother, * didu’t you bring it home with you?” “No, I | reach it until about an hour before sundown, and were both spring and thy seem to have been ill-fated. Mr. Allison 
didu’t bring bim. He bit and 1 pulled as hard as I could, | pearly used up with our frantic efforts to make headway. | left Mr. Huotington alone in camp when he came away, and 
but when 1 got him most up to the boat, he just unbit aud | Our men bad tried the ice, but it would only bear in places, | everything weut well with bim until about two weeks ago 
div. F.M. | aud they had had as much difficulty to reach the appointed | when he had the misfortune to put his ankle out of joint. 
spot as we had ourselves, although they bad a different kind | Tnis left bim in a bad plight. He was on the shore of Bras- 
sua Lake, miles from avy human habita'ion, and at a place 
where po Jumb+rmen, or in fact any person was at all likely 


of obstacle to overcome. We were at the mouth of the creek 
opening iaoto the sound, with an island in front of us, around s 

to pass. By making a great effort Mr. Huntiogton pulled 
his ankle back into pluce, but Le was then unable to step. 


the point of which the canvasbacks were passing constantly 
He Jay in his camp until one week ago yesterday, when a 


in flocks of mavy hundreds. ‘Tbat point we wanted to reach, 
but could not, as the ice would not bear us, so we put out 
our decoys in an air hole cluse by, and gathered eighteen | hunter and guide who was exploring around the lake thought 
birds in the short time remaining before suoset. The birds | he would visit him and tell him of Mr. Allison's adventure. 
did pot want to come where we were, so we determined | When the visitor reached the camp be found Mr, Hunting- 
that on the morrow we would get to the other side of the! ton nearly ready to give up all exertions to keep from freez- 
island in front of us, and see where the birds all went to. | ing. Le bad a small amount of food left, but he bad broken 
From tbe uproar that came from the opposite side, we felt | up all bis bencnes and camp furniture for fuel. The guide 
sure there must be an opening in the ice of some extent into | reiieved his wants and then went tv Kineo and obtained help, 
which the fowl were setiling Leaving boat and decoys we | and one week ug» to-day Mr. Huntington was hauled out to 
shouldered guos and game, anil with the men on the lead to| tbe above place on a sied. He came down on Saturday 
night’s train, attended by two other gentlemen, and was at 
the Penobscot Exchange yesterday. Mr. Huntington ex- 


have never found or known of an egg case of any of our 
sharks or dogfish to be found on our neighboring coasts, 
though in Europe they are very commun. 

Mr. Mather informs me that when visiting the Southport 
Aquarium, he witnessed a spotted shark attach or entangle 
to u mass of alge, the curling, tendril-like terminations of 
one end of her egg cases before the «gg had been entirely ex- 
truded; but that us soon as the tendrils became fastened to 
the mass of algee she moved along, thus causing the egg to be 
delivered from her ovarium. 

Duriag the wicter months, after a severe storm, I have 
often ga hered numbers of the fruitful egg cases of both the 
‘barn door skate” and the ocellated ray, which were very 
ivteresting studies in embryology during their development 
in a self-supporting marivesquarium. In England, Scotland 
and Ireland, the flesh of the skate is highly prized and is 
eaten both fresh and salted, but in this land of abundance 
only a few Scotchmen ask for 1t. A. W. Roperts. 


Game Gag and Gun. 


; sohen communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 


















































































THE TRAJECTORY TEST. 
7 full report of the ForEsT anp StrE4m’s trajectory test of bunt- 
ing rifles has been issued in pamphlet form, with the illustra- 
tions and the tabular summary, making in all 96 pages. For sale at 
this office, or sent post-paid. Price 50 cents. 





CURRITUCK CANVASBACK SHOOTING. 


A Goop Exampie.—Many persons when they see birds 
destroyed wantuniy by boys, or for mercenary purposes by 
men, feel convinced tnst the law ought to be enforced, 
but rary take the trouble, or have the courage, to act up to 
thrir convictions. Iam glad to be able to say that there is 
in Delaware at least one man who protects the birds under 
avy and ull citcumstances. Ina recent letter regarding the 
hvropry mentioned by him in the Forest AND STREAM of 
Javuary 21, Mr. R. B. Gilmer, of Wilwingtun, states, ‘‘The 
birds return every year, and app:reotly io increased num 
bers. Id» pot thiuk the place has been destroyed to any 
extent, save by boys of the locality, who at one time were 
wont to destrey the whole heronry. Isuccveded in scariog 
them away and in havivg some of them placed under bail 
for tneir guod conduct. The beronry has been kept intact 
for several years and Ido not want it molested by skin hun- 
ters.” Let others foliow the good example of Mr. Gilmer.— 
Wi.iiam DuicHer, (of the A. O. U. Com. on Protection of 
N. A. Birds). 


An Utster County Wui.pcat.—Flatbush, Feb 6.—I 
have just received for mounting a very fine specimen of wild. 
cat or bay lynx from Mr. J. O. Beers, of Saugerties, Ul-ter 
county. The cat is the largest 1 have ever seen, measuring 
nearly six feet in length. He was killed by a boy fourteen 
yeurs of age. The boy cing armed only with a club, bad a 
tough figbt of it, and was well scratched about the arms and 
breast.—H. B. 


Tlow Do Tory Get THeRE?—Suspension Bridge, N. Y., 
Feb 14 —Whenever we have a very dark and stormy night 
at this season of the year, we find on the following morning 
dead and wounded ducks in the river just below the falls. 1 
have seen nearly a wagon Joad picked up in one morning, 
u-ually just after a blinding snow storm. Now, the question 
is, are they ducks that have come over the fal!s or did they 
7% a. down the river and fly iato the sheet of water?— 
C. E. L. 


BLUEBIRDS.—Salem, Mass., Feb. 16.—Some bluebirds (Z# 
sialio) were seen at Everett, Mass., just before the last severe 
cold snap.—X. Y. Z. 


Camp Sire Hlickerings. 


“That reminds me.” 


182. 
h Y friend, Dr. E. Bradicy, of New York, told me of a 
AVE little fishing incident which came under bis observa- 
tion. An eight-year-old son of one of bis friends was out 

















Toe WEATHER AND THE BirpDs.—Huntingdon, Tenn., 
Feb 10.—For a week the snow has Jain upon the ground to 
the depth «f twenty two inches, something remarkable for 
this latitude. The lowest temperature reached 16° below 
z°.0. A few covevs of quail perished, but the most of them 
have come through in a depleted condition, the survivors 
hardly able to fly. Squirrels are scarce. Since the snow 
fell a number of our young men have enjoyed the sport of 
tracking up raccoons, cutting down the trees in which they 
den, and letting their dogs to them fora fight. In Beaver 
Crk B tiom, which lies adjacent to our town, within a 
radius of one mile syuare, th: y bagged about forty coons, 
in some instances fiuding as many as four in one tree, As 
they are useless ard pestiferous vermin such great destruc- 
oe is looked upon as beneficial rather than otherwise.— 


. 


break u road through the marsh, we reached the club house 
before dark. ; 


a a ae 








Fas. 18, 1996.) 
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pects to recover in about six weeks, and he says that he shall 
then return to Brassua and go intocampagain. He certainly 
has an unlimited amount of pluck.” 

I sincerely hope that no one, on readiog this, will be de- 
terred from going iato a winter camp if Le feels so disposed, 
asIcan assure you that some of my pleasavtest campiog 
days were spent in Camp Annie during last December avd 
January. One thing I will urge, however—never go into 
camp, winter or summer, alove. I camped once before by 
myself in Colorado, during the winter of 1864-70, fifty miles 
from the nearest known habitation, for five long winter 
months, and I then was deprived by an accident of the use 
of my left arm, and was obliged to snowsboe those fifty 
miles alone in search of help. So you see | am fairly able to 
judge of the disadvantages of camping alone. 

I should like to mevtiou here the exceeding kindness T re- 
ceived from all with whota I came in contact in the woods, 
and I take this opportunity to thank them for all favors ex- 
tended towardme. To some of them I undoubtedly owe my 
life. I hope that our experience may serve as a lesson to 
others to be careful while in the woods, and tht Forest 
AND STREAM may have no more ‘‘Midwinter P.ril-” to 
chronicle. Ty. ©. 

Jersey City, Feb. 9. 





LESSONS OF THE TRAJECTORY TEST. 


‘O LD Fogies to the Front” sbould perhaps be the title of 
this articie, for that is most certain'y where we have 
arrived, if I am avy judge of arrivals. The test certainly 
sustains in the fullest manner all that Major Merrill, Mr. 
Romer, I or others ever claimed, viz , tbat the old American 
muzzlelouder, asan accurate rifle at ordinary hunting ranges, 
has not yet been equaled, much 1}-ss excelled by aay rifle in 
which the ball was started below the grooves of the rifle. 
It was commonly supposed, ten years ago, that the superior- 
ity of the breechloader was <ettled by the international match 
of 1876. But every American rifle in that match was loaded 
as a muzzleloader, either by running the ball down the muz- 
zie or shoving it up from the breech and pushing the shell 
charged with powder after it. The only earthly difference 
was that in the English rifles the breech-blocks were screwed 
in and in the American rifles were easily movable. In every 
long-range match ever shot since then the breechloadeis have 
been thus loaded, or the ball was so lightly seated in the shell 
and so long in boty that it was almost entirely in the grooves 
at the time it received the first imnact of the powder. 

Directly after this match of 1876, up rose a set composed 
of two classes—those who were carried away into blind idol- 
atry by the superior speed of fire and convenience of the 
breechloader, and those who had never shot a muzzleloader 
and did not know what g0d shooting was. This set, fired 
with that absurd and false spirit of progress which f els 
bound to decry as worthless everything oll, suddenly dis 
covercd that the rifle of their diddies was not only inferior 
at long range to the production of their own wondrous ag’, 
but never did shoot anywhere at any distance; that the whole 
art of ritle-making had, in fact, but just beeu discovered, and 
that anybody who thought otherwise was an old fogy, ete. 
The fact that any such heretic constautly used a brerchloader 
for hunting because of its convenience, as I did, and would 
use nothing else, only made bis offense the more rank. As 
far back as ten years azo, to sav that the wonderful Ameri- 
can breechloader was anything but perfection, was only to 
prove yourself an ignoramus aud a buogler who did not 
know how to shoot. 

The trajectory test bas quietly buried ail such questions, 
Of course the report passes uo judsment upon rifles. It is 
not expected to discrimivate between avy rifles or makers 
But the facts are all there and the covclu-ions irresistible. 
We not only hear of no wild or corkscrewing balls frum the 
muzzleloaders, but are expressly told tnt they ‘‘maintained 
a high degree of accuracy,” etc. When a bre:chloadr 
comes up to the muzzlelouders we hear of it at once. It 
happens, however, in but one cave. On page 406 of ForEst 
AND STREAM, we reud of the Bullard .40 70: 

“This arm is one of the fine, close-shooting. patched-bullet 
weapons, and, so far as compact bunchivy of the shots on 
the target, seemed to be tully equal to the high charged 
muzzleloaders in the test.” This was a patched ball, very 
long in boly, with not over one-eighth of the ball seated in 
the shell; a rifle specia!ly made for tine target work. Its 
accuracy was due to its approuch to the muzzieloaders fully 
seven-eizhths of the ball bviug in the grooves of the rifle at 
the explosion of the powder. A carcful reading of the whole 
reporé makes it pretty safe tu assume that if apy other rifle 
had equalled ‘‘the high-charge1 muzzleloader” we should 
have heard of it. Ou tue contrary, it is full of apologies aud 
explanations, but the muzzleluaders dou’t seem to need any 
of them. 

But in reality the muzzleloader was far ahead of this Bal- 
lard rifle, the cifference in traj ctory being for a hunting 
rifle per se, a difference in accuracy. The Romer rifle made 
200 yards with a rise of about 4,8; inches less thao the Ballard 
.40 70. The principal pact of the claim always made by the 
old fogies was that no Ameriaan breechloader could shoot 
from the shell with accuracy as short a bail with as heavy a 
charge of powder as was done wi'h the old muzzleloa ters by 
those who knew how to load them. This claim is fully sub- 
stantiated if anything is, That carries all else with it; for if 
accurate with such charges, they certaiuly are with less 
powder and longer balls, except tur long range, for which 
their twist may not always be sufficient 

This point seems to have beea overlooked by your London 
correspondent “J. J. M.,” who expresses surprise that I 
should have thougbt it good shooting to keep ou a half-inch 
bullseye all day at twenty yards. I expressly said ‘with 
four or five inches of powder bebind the ball.” Will he 
show me a breechloader that will do it with that amount of 

wder and the ball in the shell? He will find few in Amer- 
ica that will do it with over one inch of powder and a very 
long ball will be needed then. 

Iwas merely combatting the old idea- that “too much 
powder drives the ball wild.” and showed that it did not 
apply to — American muzzleloiders and was not neces- 
sarily true.» In the ‘‘Still-Huuter” 1 said that the ‘express 
or high speed system is by many supposed to be an English 
invention, but on the contrary is as old as the bistory of 
American rifle shooting.” 1 was trying to show that high 
speed and accuracy were combined many years ago, Almost 
avy rifle will shoot well with a very small charge of powder. 
This is the cause of the great accuracy of the 22-caliber 
rifles and it is the difference in the amount of powder that 
makes the .22 short more reliable for a long series of shots 
than the .22lung. In spite of the fact that they do not fill 
the Chamber, they are still about the most aeurate of all the 
preechloatiersers thing thet would be aimost impossible with 


dogs for hunting deer a¢ any time. 
to maintain the supply of deer in the Adirondacks. 


a fair charge of powder. 
tip-top speed was the great poiatin the oli muzzleloader, 
and it will be a few days yet before it is beaten. 










(Cut this out, put it on a blank, obtain signatures and send to your Member at Albany.) 


A PETITION 


For the Continued Protection of Adirondack Deer, 


AND 


AGAINST WATER-BUTCHERY. 


To the Honorable, the Legislature of the State of New York: 


We, the undersigned, residents of 


County, respectfully petition that the 


law (Chap. 557, Laws of 1885) which makes it “unlawful to pursue any wild deer in this 
State with any dog or bitch” may not be amended in any such way as to permit the use of 
The present non-hounding law is absolutely essential 


The use of dogs and water-butchery 


would surely cause the extinction of the game. 





The combination of accuracy with 


Nor has ‘‘J. J. M.” any real ground for surprise at the 
statement of ‘Mississippi Lowlands” that two of the leading 
American breechloaders missed a 24-inch disc at 40 yards, 
the one five shots out of ten, the other three shots out of 
ten, while a muzzleloader that was older than any of us hit 
it every time. That is just exactly the trick that a breech- 
loader can play, while a muzzleloader carefully loaded, never 
does. Either of those breechloaders might at the next ten 
shots hit it every time. But you can’t depend upvun their 
doing it as they would if they were loaded as muzzleloaders. 

Another trick that a rifle can play when the ball is started 
below the grooves instead of in them is that played by the 
.30 express that “J. J. M.” mentions which sbot several balls 
accurately at 40 yards, yet would not be accurate at 100. 
Those balls at 40 yards must have been rotating a little off 
the true axis, and their grouping in the mark may have been 
accidental, a thing that wild bullets will often do, or else 
he 40-yard target was exceptional and could not be repeated. 
“J. J. M.” certainly will not assert that a bullet whose axis 
of rotation is correct up to 40 yards could witbont touching 
anything begin to wabble before it reached 100 yards. A 
small round ball may do it, but avy ball loug enough to 
make a good 150-yard target at all, if rotating on the proper 
axis at 40 yards will still be there at 100 yards, unless de- 
flected by sometbing.. : 

These same priaociples will explain the accuracy ascribed 
by ‘J. J. M.” to smooth-bores. I used to see plenty of what 
were once called ‘‘smooth-bored rifles” by the country folks 
to distinguish them from ‘‘cut rifles.” With a moderate 
charge of powder, and tight, well-shaped round bull, the 
will do fair shooting; and 1f you count ut the wild balls will 
do fine shooting. But‘they work just like the breechloaders 
of fifteen years ago, throw so large a percentage of wild balls 
that they are uoreliable. They may also act likea good rifle 
defectively loaded, throw a majority of the balls fairly in the 
center and the rest far enough off to miss an e'k at 100 yards. 
All such work may be tolerated, provided we can get notbing 
better, but only on such condition. 

The Forest AND SrREAM deserves the sincerest thanks 
of all riflemen for the careful, exhaustive aud impartial 
nature of this trajectory test. Its results will stand for many 
a year as the arbiter of all disputes and the basis upon which 
the trajectory of any new ritle may be very nearly calculated 
without actual trial. The most important of its lessons is. 
however, one that is liable to be wrongly read by many, to 
wit, the effect of low velocity in hunung or shooting ut un 
known and ever-varying distances withia such range as one 
is likely to get a shot at any sort of game. 

It would be quite natural for one who gave little thought 
to the question to say that the difference of a few inches ii 
the height of the curve at 100 yards would be but a smai: 
matter, easily remedied by holdiug « little lowerand not wort 
balf the fuss that has been made over it, and that Oo the tirs: 
aod last part of the course tbe difference was still more 
triding. When we come to the trajectory for 100 yards, the 
difference at 50 yards between any of the rifles there testco 
reeins still more contemptible, aud by no means balancing 
the increase of powder, noise and fouling. 

But this position would be founded upon the tacit assump- 
tion that the hunter always aimed so as to bit above th: 
center at all objects between him and the point blank of the 
rifle. Such persons figure in imaginutiou an antelope stand- 
jog at 10) yards, with several rifles sighted for 200 yards 
ximed at bim with the same sight as for 200 yards, with the 
bullets striking 6, 8, 10, 12 uud 14 inches tuo bigh, some 
missing entirely and the others only cripplivg the auimal, 
and quite naturally conclude that bolting a little lower wili 
bring them all nearly even. Such would be the case if that 
were the way the rifle were used iu hunting. Bat that 
is precisely the way it is not used; and the error is, iu 
fact, gencrally about four times what it thus appeurs to be. 

The hunter always wishes to hit his game in the exact 
spot at which he aims. He never wants tu bit it too high. 

his is what the novice generally does when he bits at ail, 
and his improvement from a bungler to a good shot upon 
game consists almost entirely in shooting lower without get 
ting too low. He must make a center shot as often as pos- 
sible. In other words, if the game does not happen to be at 
the point blank of tae rifle he mu-t change the poiot blank 
to suit the game. Whether he does this by taking a finer 
front sight or by holding the sights below the mark the 
effect is precisely the same asif he lowered the back sight 
aod reduced the point blank in that way. So that woen 
the crack shot shoots at the antelope at 100 yards with the 
rifle sighted to a point blank of 200 and makes a center shot, 
he docs it by reducing the point blank to 100 yards. His 
ability to do this quickly is mainly what makes him a crack 
sbot on game, ; 

If now the game is a few yards closer than he aims for, he 
hits it but a trifle too eb. But if a few yards further off, 
he hits it~not the same 
have beep. too high--but a greet deal move. Here is where 


(Signed) 


he generally errs. The tyro will err the other way and 
think his game is further than it really is, but the skillful 
shot upon game has got over that error, and in trying to 
avoid it, runs into another, less dangerous indeed, and the 
lesser of two evils, but still an evil—uvderestimatiog dis- 
tance. If game appears to be at 125 vards and there is the 
least doubt about its being only 100, the careful huater will 
always decide in favor of the shorter distance. 

Now, not only does a difference of six inches at 100 yards 
in the rise of two trajectories f 1 200 yards make a great dif- 
ference in the difficulty of holding a fiver sight or holding 
lower for intermediate game or higher for game beyond the 
point blank, but makes an enormouy difference if the game 
happens to be a little further off than the hunter thought it 
was. To understand this last difference the rifles must be 
viewed as fired, with sights set parallel with the axis of the bore, 
and the fall of the bullets below the line of sight will quickly 
show what actually tukes place in hunting. The fall of any 
bullet from gravity alone is, at any point, about four tinks 
the height of the trajectory required to make a point blank 
at that distance. Thus a bullet requiring a rise of 6 inches 
to make 200 vards would, if fired from u level, dron 4x6 or 
24 inches at 200 yards. I use round numbersall through for 
convenience, but they are very near, And the ball taking a 
rise of 12 inches, would ther: fore drop 48 inches at 200. 
Divicing these figures all by 4 again will give us very nearly 
tbe figures for 100 yards, the two rifles having but 14 inches 
difference at 50 yards by the ordinary way of measuring 
trajectory, but actually four times this at 100 yards, or 6 
incnes as the hunter measures trajactory in the field. The 
influence of air resistance we must | ave out for convenience. 

Now, to whatever distance the point blank is set, either by 
adjustment of sights or by taking an extra fine sightor hold- 
ing under, this same result, the difference in the fall of the 
bullets, begins immediately after passingit. Now, draw your- 
self a diagram of two trajectories, the one striking ut 100 
yards 6 inches below the c utr und at 200 yards 24 inches 
below; the other at 100 yards 12 inches below and at 200 
yards 48 inches below, and you will see exactly the ifference 
between the two or nearly ull shots that happen to be further 
off than you aim for. Yet the difference between the two at 
100 yards as trajectories are ordinarily measured would be 
but 14 inches at 50 yards, an error that many would quite 
naturally say was of little consequence. 

Now, compare io this way-the muzzleloader of Mr. Romer 

with its 6-inch rise with tue rim-fire .44 long, shown on page 
387 of Forest anD SrreaM. This is the cartridge, I be- 
iieve, of the old Henry and Winchester of 1866, sud very 
nearly represents the trajectory of the averaze breechloader 
£12 0r15 years ago. Its rive at 100 yaris is 19 inches, 
nakiog a drop of 76 inches at 200 and at 50 yards its ri-e is 
4 inches, making a drop of about 18 inches at 100 yards, 
woth about three times that of the muzzleloader. W:re those 
fools, old fogies, duffers, etc., who, tn yeurs ago, pro- 
aounced such things ioferior in accuracy within hunung 
canges to the old muzzleloader? If any one thinks this dif- 
‘erence overestimated kt him try at uoknown avd varying 
distance and at natural marks two such rifles up to 200 
yards. He will be apt to say it is underestimated. 

Applying this test we can quickly see what our rifles, ‘fur 
small game,” are worth. ‘they are good for small game 
only because they do not tear it. A rifle with a rise of 4 
inches at 50 yards or a drop of 16 at 100 is a uice thing to 
uitsma’l game with, isn’t it? 

It may be said that the fault of the breechloader is in its 
ammunition, True enough. But if we complained of the 
ammunition it could be said that the fault is in the rifle. It 
is immaterial which way we look at it. 

The trajectory test certainly proves one thing which I 
claimed several years agoio this paper—that a huoting rifle 
should be made to shoot two different kiuds of buliets avd 
charges, ove a light bullet with a heavy load of powder for 
all short range bunting, ‘and also be fixed so as_ to be loaded 
as @ muzzicloader wuere extreme accuracy is needed and 
there is no haste. This last is easily done by pushing a 
patched ball through an empty shell into the gruoves and 
then inserting one filled with powder. This is tne methd 
I have generally used as much quicker and mcure convevient 
than loading from the muzzle with aramrod. But it seems 
an easy matter to invent some much better »nd quicker way. 

T. 8. Van Dyxz. 


San Dreco, Cal. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have taken great interest in the trajectory tests conducted 
by the Forest aAnr STREAM this winter. The reports there- 
ot have helped me out with ove idea which 1] had spent some 
thonght and experiments up. n before, but never with the 
facilities . had. That is the gyratory motion of some 
bullets. had heretofore formed the idea that the more 
twist there is to the rifling the yreater the danger of bullets 
taking this motion, and your reports confirm me in that 
opinion. But 1 cannot coincide with ‘‘Common Sense” in 


istance too low thathe would before ee menteins to the cause of this eccentricity in some 


buljets. I think the'vea} couse lies in the feet that through 
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some means the center of diameter and the center of weight 
in these individual bullets is not the same. 

To demonstrate, take a rifle bullet with a flat base and drill 
a hole into the base on one side of the center nearly through 
the bullet, so as to cause one side to be lighter than the 
other, fire this bullet over the water, and you will see that 
when it strikes the water it does not skip straight forward as 
a bullet should but glances to one side, showing that it was 
pot following a course directly parallel with the line of sight 
but was revolving with a corkscrew motion around it. If it 
touches the water in the lower part of the gyratory motion 
it. will glance to the left, but if in the upper part it will 
glance to the right. Shoot the same kind of a ball from a 
smooth-hored gun and it will skip straight forward, bec»use 
it has no revolving motion. Again, take a baseball and in 
sert a piece of lead or other weight just under the cover on 
one side. Strike this ball with a flat bat, so thatit will have 
no revolving motion as it flies, and the line of its flight will 
be a true line, no matter which side of the ball the weight 
may be. But throw the same ball from the hand and it will 
have a revolving motion, the axis of its revolution being xt 
right augles with its line of flight. The line of flight of 
the ball will be a wavering line, being first upon one side 
and then upon the other of a direct line. Now if you can 
throw the ball in such a way that the axis of its revolution 
shall be parallel with its line of flight (like the motion of a 
rifle ball), you will see the gyratory motion. 

Now what causes some rifle bullets to have their center of 
weight differ from their center of diameter? is the question. 
(Can any one explain that to me? Can we look for an ex- 
planation in the fact that most rifie bullets at this day are 
composed of 2 combination of two metals? When two metals 
are melted together, will the lighter rise to the top as in 
liquids? Who can answer this question for me? 

Lew WILLow. 

Matvern, Ark., Feb. 10. 





HUNTING AT ARMY POSTS. 


[Continued from Page 45.) 
1.2 week we print another batch of letters from our 
friends at the army posts, giving interesting bits of 
information about the sort of game prevalent and the use of 
the army Springfield shotgun: 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

In reply to vour note received yesterday I forward the in- 
closed from Major Kellogg, U.8.A., concerning small game. 

Of the larger sort there are a few antelope still left, very 
few indeed compared with the vast herds that roamed on 
these plains some years ago. Buffalo, once numbered by the 
bundred thousand, have wholly disappeared from this sec- 
tion of country. A few straggling buffaloes, remnant I pre- 
sume of the old southern band, were reported near the upper 
Cimarron during the summer. 

I have ‘not seen nor heard of an elk since our arrival at 
Fort Hays last June. 

Our larder at Hays is helped out by prairie chicken, quail 
and a very small amount of antelope ur venison, each in its 
season. J. J. COPPINGER. 

Fort Hays, Kan., Jan. 22. 


My dear Colonel: 

As a reply to the vote from Forest AND STREAM, which 
ou referred to me, my short residence at this pust would 
ead me to make these remarks: 

There is no large game in this section. A few antelope 
are sometimes seen, but a hunt for them would seldom be 
successful. We have several varieties of game birds, some 
of them—the pinnated grouse and the quail—in sufficient 
numbers to make their pursuit good sport. Local sportsmen 
say that waterfowl shooting is sometimes tolerably good in 
the autumn, and usually fine sport in the spring when the 
pond holes are full of water. There is no close season for 
these birds. The pinnated grouse are becoming more nu- 
merous each year, and during the first half of the open sea- 
son, which is from Sept 1 till Dec. 31, a fair shot can make 
a good bag of them. The open season for quail is from Nov. 
1 till Dee. 31. But few of these birds can be found within 
a radius of five miles from the post; but beyond that dis- 
tance, on Big Creek (running through the reservation), on 
the Saline River, on the north fork of Big Creek, and prob- 
ably on every stream in this vicinity, they are in such num- 
bers that one who is an average shot can, with a good dog, 
bag from tifteen to thirty or more ina day’s shooting. Occa- 
sionally a bevy may be found a few miles from any stream. 

From ioformation given by local sportsmen I believe quail 
are yearly decrensiug in number. This is undoubtedly 
mainly due to the ubiquitous pot-hunter and trapper. The 
severe cold and deep snow which we have had during the 
last twenty days have doubtless killed great numbers of these 
birds, and [ scarcely hope for a great measure of success in 
the pursuit of Bob White this year. 

Iam told that a few snipe can be obtained during the 
spring migration, and one can sometimes bag a golden 
plover, but plover are not often abundant here. 

The Springfield shotgun, the delight of the company pot- 
hunter, is utilized by him to the fullest extent, and by him 
alone; in his hands it is left by the true sportsman, who, as 
he is a gun lover, is a gun owner. It is an effective arm for 
a]] smail birds, and also for ducks in the early autumn. At 
some posts it gives variety to the company mess. 

E. R. Keitoee, Captain 18th Infantry. 

Forv Hays, Kan., Jan. 21. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In answer to your queries addressed to the commanding 
officer of this post, I was requested by him to reply, and it 
gives me great pleasure to be able to give you the information 
desired. The supply of game, both large and small, is 
abundant. Black-tuil deer and antelope are found, not, how- 
ever, in the immediate vicinity of the post. Huntiog parties 
are compelled to go aboue fifteen to twenty miles away; this 
is owing to the fact that immediately surrounding the post 
is a large Mexican population, who own considerable sheep 
and goats which roam aiound, followed by herders and dogs, 
which cause the game to keep further away than otherwise. 

There are stationed here 300 troops of the 3d Cavalry, 
headyuarters and band of the regiment. From these organi- 
gitions frequent hunts are made, the parties numbering from 
three to five and six, and they have been invariably successful 
in bringing in a large supply of deer and antelope meat. As 
a sample of what was done here lately, I will take the hunt 
of four bandsmen, all excellent shots. They left here on a 
ten days’ hunting pass to get a supply of game for Christmas 
and New Year's; they succeeded in bagging five large deer 
and twenty-two antelope. This was also accomplished by 


hunters from the three troops, with quite if not equal success, ! 














































The men reported the deer and antelope ‘‘plenty,” and could 
have killed many more, but having , to supply the 
wants of the garrison for some time, refrained. 

There are among the enlisted men here a great many ardent 
sportsmen, sportsmen in the true meaning of the term, who 
deprecate the wholesale slaughter of game for the sole 
purpose of killing and letting their carcasses rot on the 
prairie, which { am sorry to say is being done by hupters in 
the West for the ‘hide,” and by hunters from the East for 
the pure sake of killing, which work, if allowed to continue 
without let up or hindrance, will soon result in the extermin- 
ation of the elk, deer and antelope as the buffalo has been 
exterminated. So much for the large game. The blue 
quail is plentiful around here, and one occasionally meets 
with the black or Messina quail, a most beautiful bird, which 
is not numerous and is very hard to find. Ducks, the mal- 
lard, blue-winged teal, the hooded merganser were met with 
in the ponds and on Lympia Creek in the earlier part of the 
winter, and a great number were killed, but there seem to be 
none here at present. Curlew were plentiful last summer, 
as were the mountain plover. We have had a surfeit of 
quail; the officers are continually out hunting them. For 
two hours’ work, twenty would be considered shooting; 
occassionally one can take a dog and gun and stroll out from 
the post a short distance and gel a few quail, but for good 
shooting, four to five miles must be traveled in order to 
reach good shooting ground. The enlisted men do not seem 
to take so much to shotgun shooting as they do to shooting 
with the rifle or carbine, probably because they are more 
familiar with the latter arms, and cannot get the time or lack 
facilities, but small game shooting is almost entirely contined 
to the officers. There are some men in each organization 
here who use the shotgun and go hunting frequently and are 
very successful. You continually meet the same men, and 
very seldom a new face appears, but there are always plenty 
of volunteers for large game hunting. Probably the small 
ness of this garrison in enlisted men compared to the amount 
of work required of them prevents many from availing them- 
seives of the pleasure. 

I can bear testimony to the uniform excellence of the 
Springfield shotgun and of the excellent results from the use 
of them by enlisted men, and they admirably serve the pur- 
pose for which they were dudgeed. Of course, the ambition 
of most of the good hunters among the men is to own a 
double-barreled shotgun. F. H. Harpte, 

Fort Davis, Texas, Jan. 23. First Lieutenant 3d Cavalry, 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

In reply to your letter of the 9th inst., in reference to game 
in this vicinity, 1 have to say that deer can be found in 
abundance not very far from here. About 100 have beer 
brought into the post during the winter. 

Mountain sheep and goats are found about 100 miles from 
the post, but it is very difficult to get them. Bears can also 
be found from 5!) to 100 miles from the post. 

Prairie chickens (7. e., sharptails) and blue grouse are very 
plenty all around us. Large numbers of them are brought 
into the garrison in their season. There are also some ruffed 
grouse and a very few sage hens about here. 

The Springfield shotgun does some good work. ! 

Deer improve the post larder somewhat. Small game 
does not amount to much in that direction, except in officers’ 
messes, A. 8. Daceert, Captain 2d Infantry. 

Fort SpokanE, W. T., Jan. 27. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your note of the 9th ultimo came duly to hand, and I 
submitted it to Major Jackson, of my regiment, for reply. 
He made the following note on its back, which I send for 
your information: 


‘‘There is no game other than willow grouse in the imme- }- 


diate vicinity of the post. From fifty to one hundred miles 
south-southwest and southeast, game, large and small, can 
be found, consisting principally of willow grouse, ruffed 
grouse and blue grouse, deer, elk and bear. Antelope and 
buffalo are about extinct. 

‘‘The company shotguns are used considerably by the 
enlisted men, and they vary their diet in some small degree 
by the grouse and ducks killed with them; but the extent to 
which they are turned to profitable account is not appreci- 
able.” N. A. M. Dubey, Colonel 1st Cavalry. 

Fort Custer, W. T., Feb. 1. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Yours of the 9th inst. just received. In reply thereto, 
would state that game has almost disappeared from this 
vicinity. When 1 came to this post (1881) game of some 
varieties, as_turkeys, decr, quail, plover (upland), was very 
abundant. In the spring and fall gecse and ducks were to be 
found in numbers suflicient for rather good sport. Game 
continued to be quite abundant until the winter of 1884. 
Since that time it has decreased in quantity very rapidly. 
This is due, I think, to the unusual cold winters and the 
presence of large herds of cattle held here for grazing pur- 
poses. Moreover, during the years 1884-5, much of the 
country has been burned over in fall and winter, destroying 
the food supply. Last year and the year before, turkeys in 
large quantities migrated, going toward the south and east. 
This occurred late in the tall of those years and they have 
not returned. Last year the quail were almost all destroyed 
by the extreme cold weather and want of food. Coveys of 
twenty and twenty-five were found frozen todeath in January 
last. This winter has been equally destructive to those that 
were left over. The geese and ducks no longer come in, ex- 
cept now and then a few scattering bunches. 

In regard to the shotgun referred to, I consider it a perfect 
failure. It might be used in killing tomtits, I presume. 
Many of our men own good double guns, generally of gauge 
No. 12, and use them with effect. 

I was out early in last month with a party of one officer 
and some enlisted men and Indian scouts—eight. Went 
south to the main Canadian, some sixty miles from this post. 
We found some deer, killed fifteen. Saw very little other 
game. Very few turkeys—killed fifteen. Two years since 
we should have killed all the turkeys wanted on the same 
ground. This year all the country had been burned over 
and the game had left. X. 

Fort Sustty, I. T., Jan. 28. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The commanding officer has requested me to answer for 
him your letter of Jan. 9, knowing that I have been here 
longer and that I am better acquainted with the subject of 
your letter for that reason. . 

Last winter at least 400 wild turkeys were eaten at this 
post, this winter about 225 have given usarest from the 


beef of this region. At least four-fifths, I believe more, of 
these turkeys were killed by double-barrel shotguns, the re- 
mainder by the com 
a given will hold good with the other game we kill 





y shotguns, rifles and carbines. The 


ere, but the wild turkey, from Sept. 1 to April 1, is our 
rincipal game, ducks and prairie chickens coming next. 
eer and antelope have become very scarce indced. I have 


never fired the Springfield shotgun, but have been out hunt- 
ing a number of times with good hunters who had them and 
have seen those same men with the double-barrel shotgun, 
and in comparison with the average double-barrel shotgun 
the Springfield ‘‘company shotgun” stands a 
It is only a makeshift better than a ritle or carbine, which 
would mangle the 
for table use. 
gun will not hold a load lar, 


poor chance. 


me so as almost to render it worthless 
I believe the cartridge of the company shot- 
enough for turkey hunting. 

C. J. Crang, First Lieutenant 24th Infantry. 
Fort S111, I, T., Jan. 80, ? 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
In reply to your communication of the 9th inst., I have 


the honor to inform you that no regular account of bag, ex- 
cept in one or two cases, has been kept; but as near as We 
can figure up we find our killing for the past season about as 


follows, viz : Deer, 1; ducks, 163; geese, 2; chickens, 1,058; 


snipe, 50; rabbits, 40. 


About two-thirds of the above game was shot by three 
officers at the post with double-barrel gtins; of the balanée, 
poe one fifth was procured by enlisted men with the 

pringfield shotgun, which, while very convenient and sef- 
viceable in the early season for young birds, is not stong 
enough for waterfowl or late chicken shooting, and the met 
then generally resort to their rifles, in many cases using re- 
loaded shells with reduced charges and round bullets. 

We have chickens and rabbits in abundance in the vicinity 
of the post, a fair number of geese, ducks and snipe in sea- 
son; but their feeding aud breeding ground is principally 
about fifty miles north of this place. We have few or no 
deer in the immediate vicinity of the pcst, having a large 
Indian camp that keep them hunted out; but they are rea: 
sonably plentiful forty or fifty miles from here in the hills 
between this and the Yellowstone. No regular hunting 
camps have been out from this post this past season, and our 
shooting has been principally confined to ordinary day spoit- 
ing, except in one or two instances during duck season. 

The Indians destroy considerable small game—chickens 
and rabbits—during the winter months, shooting the chick- 
ens from the trees, but do not exert themselves much in hunt- 
as game. 

here are few or no buffalo or elk in this part of the coun- 
try, all killed or driven out. 
W. T. Hartz, Captain 15th Infantry. 


Camp Popiar River, Mont., Jan. 26. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your communication of the 9th inst. to the post command: 
ant has been referred to me and I take pleasure in replying 
to your inquiries. 

The supply of game, both large and small, within reach of 
tbis garrison is practically, so far as our own desites are con- 
cerned, unlimited. In the immediate vicinity of the post the 
variety of small game embraces willow grouse, geese, brant; 
ducks, sandhill crane (the young ones being quite edible), 
plover, curlew, robins, meadow larks, sage hens, snipe and 
vast numbers of doves. We have good duck shooting all 
the year round, while the best season for small game in 
general is from March to October 1. 

Within a few miles of the post, representing from one to 
two days’ journey, we find deer, antelope, mountain sheep, 
=. The season for large game shooting is from October to 

arch. 

In the above enumeration I neglected to mention the hare 
(jack rabbit) and the cotton-tail rabbit. The former ate so 
numerous as to be termed a nuisance, while there ate but 
few of the latter. The jack rabbits afford us much valuable 
practice with the rifle, but except just at the present season 
it is never found on the white man’s table, although the 
Indians eat them at all times. 

The Springfield shotguns are capable of good execution 
and for a single barreled gun are very satisfactory, but as 
there are but two issued to a company they are but little 
used, as every man who is at all fond of hunting owns his 
gun, and as a result the Springfields fall to the lot of the oc- 
casional hunter and poor shot, and consequently do not add 
much to the company larder. 

We have the finest kind of trout fishing, and, I may add, 
both the hunting and fishing is all that the most enthusiastic 
sportsman could desire. 

As to the extent to which the supply is laid under tribute 
to enrich the post larder I have to say that it is limited only 
by the de-ire of the sporting portion of the garrison to go out 
and bring itin. As for myself I never let a week go by 
without going to the meadows, and one month I hardly 
missed a day. There are nine shotguns in the post and 
moet fine shots with rifle and gun; you can imagine the 
result. 

In conclusion I will write you the result of our latest 
hunts in Steen Mountain, Oregon. Party of eight hunting 
four days, killed 15 deer, 3 antelope, 5 coyotes, 1 badger, 
ducks, geese, sage hens, willow grouse. Other purty of tour 
hunting three days, killed 11 deer and 1 antelope, with 
smalier game. The first party killed about 50 jack rabbits, 
with the rifle only, at range from 50 to 300 yards. As for 
the small game, 109 sage hens represent one day’s shooting, 
party of ten, and same number have brought in 160 ducks, 
the result of one day’s shoot. The highest catch of brook 
trout was 123 in one day, by two of our crack fishermen. 
We have a fine trout stream running through the post which 
affords good fishing for miles up and down. Ten-Mile 
Creek is a still better stream, while McDermit Creek, at 
Disaster Peak (twenty-three miles), cunnot be excelled in its 
number or quality of fine gamy trout. 

With abundant transportation and every facility for camp- 
ing out, a distance of twenty-five or even seventy-five miles, 
only add pleasure to our sport, and I venture to say that 
there is no finer hunting or fishing in the country than that 
within cmt reach of this garrison. But hunting and fishing 
is about all we do here, as eighty miles of sage brush desert, 
separate us from ‘‘civilization and the railroad.” 

W. A. Meecer, Lieut. 8th Infantry. 
(}Fort McDermit, Nev., Jan. 31. 


SourHerRN ILLINOIS SPoRTSMEN’s AssociaTION.—Du 
Quoin, Ill, Feb. 11.—Hditor Horest and Stream: The sixth 
annual meeting and tournament of the Southern Illiuois 
Sportsmen’s Association will be held at Du Quoin between 
the 15th of May and 15th of June,—C. P, Ricnagps, Secre- 


tary. 
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THE ADIRONDACK DEER. 


EHditor Forest and Stream: 

Among the devices adopted last fall by pot-hunters, wish- 
ing to evade the avit-hounding law, was a ruse which worked 
successfully wherever resorted to, for the game protectors 
did not learn of the dodge until after the hunters had left 
the woods or ceased shooting. I will cite a case by way of 
illustration: A party of hunters, six or eight in number, 
entered the wilderness and encamped on Moose River. They 
devoted their time to sitting on the runways, ostensibly 
watching for any deer which might, of its own free will, 
wander their way. Under ordinary circumstances, as every 
hunter knows full well, such a proceeding would be sheer 
folly, for the chances of getting a deer in this manner are 
very slight indeed, especially at the season of the year when 
this party was on the warpath. That the hunters knew 
what they were about was demonstrated by the fact that 
from one to half a dozen deer could be taken by them in a 
day. At first their success appeared to be due to chance, 
but the seldom varying good fortune attending their silent 
vigils led other sportsmen who had unsuccessfully tried the 
same method of hunting to suspect something “rotten in Den- 
mark.” When questioned closely the hunters said that it 
was almost an every day occurrence for one or more ‘‘strange 
dogs” to run deer into the stream, and the party depended on 
the so-called chance visitations for its supply of venison. 

To experienced woodsmen the story looked decidedly thin, 
but it was not until after the hunters left the woods that the 
truth of the matter came out. The facts as stated by one 
who knows are these: Before entering the woods the hunters 
sent a guide with three or four hounds on ahead of them, 
with the understanding that he should occupy a shanty half 
a mile distant from the stream and never, under any circum- 
stances, appear at the other camp. He was instructed to 
keep away from the other members of the party as far as 
possible while in the woods, and was to receive orders from 
one of the hunters who would stealthily visit his quarters 
about sundown and map out the work for the next day. 
His duties were to care for the dogs at bis lodge during the 
night and to put them out after deer in the morning for the 
benefit of the hunters on the river. It was the understanding 
that the dogs should be started on fresh tracks only in order 
that the run might be brief and the chances of detection 
correspondingly lessened. In case a stranger happened 
along and saw or heard a hound in pursuit of a deer all 
hands were expected to swear that it wasastray one. A dog 
was never to be allowed to stay at the main camp. 

The ruse worked well last fall, but the game protectors are 
better posted now and will be on the lookout for such chaps 
next season. 

This is one of the many dodges resorted to by pot-hunters 
to obtain a supply of deer for the market, and there is no 
doubt but that hundreds were killed in this manner last year. 
It is a conceded fact that hounds could be heard running in 
the woods every day last fall, in the vicinity of lakes or large 
streams, but it was an extremely difficult matter to find a 
man who would confess to owning one. 

The opposers of the anti-hounding act are strictly non- 
committal on this subject, as they are seeking to make it ap- 
pear that the still-hunters killed all the deer. I am indebted 
to one of this class, however, for the facts concerning the 
ruse adopted in the Moose River region. PortTsa. 
Unica, N. Y., Feb. 12. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 14.]| 

lt is not necessary, however, to share the acrimony of the 
contest in order to arrive at an impression with regard to its 
merits. Nor is it necessary to go into the incidental ques- 
tions as to the comparative demerits of ‘‘dogging” and ‘‘jack- 
ing.” It may be proper. however, to explain for the benefit 
of those who know nothing about the subject that dogging 
or hounding deer has very little likeness to the stag hunt, 
as described and depicted by romantic writers and painters, 
in which the mounted hunters as well as the hounds pursue 
the quarry. As practiced in the Adirondacks, it is not even 
the form of sport in which the hunter establishes himself at 
a stand where the lay of the land makes it likely that a 
hunted deer will pass him and take a shot at him as he goes 
by. The dogs run the deer to a lake, on the surface of which 
the hunter is afloat, and when the deer takes the water he 
has no chance for his life, because his speed is destroyed 
when he takes to swimming. On shore, if a bad marksman 
misses him he goes free for that time. But on the water the 
bad marksman has as many shots as he chooses to take at an 
animal that can neither fight nor run There are even stories 
of guides paddling alongside the swimming deer and holding 
him by the tail the while the adventurous sportsman beats 
out the victim’s brains with a club. 

It will be admitted that there is nothing inspiriting or 
picturesque about this method of destroying deer. Those 
who practice it declare that those who object to it are pot- 
hunters, while those who oppose it insist that its practitioners 
are inspired either by the hope of gain or by the love of mere 
slaughter. Mere slaughter is not ‘‘sport” in any sense that 
entitles the sportsman to any consideration from the Legis- 
lature, or from anybody else. 

The question, however, is not to be settled according to 
the dictates of good taste in sporting matters. The preser- 
vation of wild animals, birds and fishes, if they are not 
noxious or dangerous, and the prevention of unnecessary 
cruelty are the only considerations that justify the passage of 
game laws. The tourist who desires to kill deer by way of 
resting his intellect from the cares of business, and the pot- 
hunter, for whom the tourist entertains a fine scorn and who 
shoots for market, are entitled to equal consideration. The 
question is, or should be, what legislation is desirable in 
order to prevent the extirpation of deer in the Aditondocks 
as moose and beaver have already been extirpated? 

From this point of view the main objection to be found to 
the law of last year is that it does not go far enough. Hound- 
ing is objectionable to those who wish to preserve deer, 
because 1t is too nearly ‘‘a sure thing.” Tne very first 
requisite is that no more deer shall be shot than are needed 
for the consumption of those who shoot them. If this plain 
tule was enforced a short season of hounding might possibly 
be allowed—say the ten days that are now permitted in Suf- 
folk county. But the taking of venison out of the Adiron- 
dacks for market ought to be strictly prohibited, and the pro- 
hibition could be enforced only by prescribing penalties for 
taking it out for any purpose whatever. The Adirondacks 
now contribute but a small fraction to our supply of venison, 
though this fraction is important in its relation to the num. 
ber of deer still surviving in the Adirondacks. It would per- 
haps be necessary to prohibit the killing of deer altogether 
for a term of years, though such a prohibition would be 
opposed by the resjdents of the region, whose support it is, 


of course, desirable to enlist, and whose support would be 
enlisted if they were convinced that their own ultimate in- 
terests required a restriction to be put upon deer shooting. 

The State has two interests in the Adirondacks. One— 
the most important—is to prevent the wanton destruction of 
timber, and the other to prevent the wanton destruction of 
game. When the timber is all cut and the game all exter- 
minated*the region will be almost entirely worthless. It will 
be difficult to attain either object so long as the lands are 
held by private owners. The oftener the question comes up 
and the more it is discussed, the clearer it appears that the 
acquisition of the tract for a State park is the ultimate solu- 
tion of the problems that arise with regard to its treatment 
by the Legislature. 


[From the New York Evening Post, Feb. 12.) 

Dr. Samuel B. Ward, who is President Cleveland’s camp- 
ing companion in the Adirondacks, has written an argument 
in favor of the repeal of the auti deer hounding law by the 
New York Legislature. Forest AND STREAM takes up this 
argument and disposes of it very effectively, going so far as 
to charge, point by point, that Dr. Ward’s statements are 
‘misleading and deceptive.” 





(From the New York Sun, Feb. 14.] 
The Adirondack woods should be preserved, and so should 
the Adirondack deer. To that end the present law forbid- 
ding the hounding of deer should stand. 





The following was published in the Times of Feb. 14: 

‘IT am very sorry to see the stand your paper takes on the 
deer hounding question. i, for one, wish to be put down as 
a sportsman that does not favor the hounding of deer. I 
am an old sportsman and know a great many who are 
opposed to changing the law. In fact I am happy to say 
that I donot knowa a single genuine sportsman that favors 
driving deer in that manver. What sport there is in hound- 
ing adeer to the water and then either clubbing him to 
death or blowing him full of buckshot while the guides hold 
him by the tail, I fail to see. Asa member of the Society 
for the Protection of Game of this city, I wish to correct 
the statement you make, that we favor a change of the law. 
I was present at the meeting when this was brought up, and 
we were decidedly opposed to it and sent a resolution to 
that effect to the Governor at his request. Hounded venison 
is not fit to eat; it soon turns black and will often cause sick- 
ness. Would you like to eat beef that had been driven for 
hours before being killed? 1 do not understand why, if so 
many more deer were killed under the new law, these people 
wish it changed. I should like to see a law passed forbid- 
ding the use of shotguns in deer hunting. Many deer are 
wounded that — to die, where if a rifle was used they 
would either be killed or missed. Cockney sportsmen need 
hounds and clubs and buckshot to kill deer, and do so kill 
them out of mere wanton love of killing, leaving them to 
rot where they fall. True sportsmen can kill them, at least 
enough for food, without these aids.—-W. HorBertTon (New 
York, Feb. 8).” 





In a misleading and deceptive pamphlet recently sent to 
the Legislature by the deer hounders were the following 
statements: ; 

‘I have talked with Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Henry Bergh, 
who neither of them fully understood the case last year, and 
I do not think they would object this year to the modifica- 
cation of the law that I propose.” 

“IT have also seen Mr. Henry Bergh, and I think he is con- 
vinced now that hounding is not as cruel as he supposed. 

Very truly yours, Joun T. DENNY.” 


Mr. Denny’s evident purpose was to put Mr. Henry Bergh 
into the position of an advocate of deer hounding. What 
Mr. Bergh really thinks of deer hounding in the Adirondacks 
is shown in the following letter: 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 
Headquarters, 4th Ave., cor. 22d St. { 
New York, Feb. 12, 1886. | 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


I am in receipt of two letters from you in relation to the 
hounding of deer. You therein refer to a pamphlet which 
has been sent to the Legislature—and which I have not seen 
—citing me as being in favor of the cruel and unsportsman 
like practice. How such an inference could be drawn from 
any conversation I ever held with any one on the subject is 
astonishing. 

To do so would be to approve of fox hunting, rat baiting, 
pigeon trap-shooting, prize poultry killing and the like and 
would bear about the same relation to legitimate sportsman- 
ship as standing a cow up ina field and firing at it. In the 
deer hounding case the men are technically the sportsmen, 
but the dogs are the real hunters. 

Viewed from a sanitary standpoint, there cannot, logically, 
be two opinions as to the damage done to the flesh of the ani- 
mal at the time of its death. It is universally admitted that 
the flesh of fish is surely deteriorated by every minute of 
captivity even before it is killed; and experienced fishermen 
who care to preserve its quality speedily kill the creature by 
a blow on the head with a stick or club. Lobsters, with 
wooden plugs driven into their claws, experience « similar 
deterioration. inflammation is occasioned, suppuration 
ensues, and the matter, having no means of escape, is taken 
up into the circulation and is absorbed. It is an undeniable 
law of nature that the treatment of an animal at or previous 
to its killing is imparted for good or evil to its blood and 
tissues. Can there exist a doubt that the abuse which cattle 
receive during their long voyages by rail is imparted to their 
flesh, and may not many of the diseases we suffer from be 
the consequence of such abuse? Half-starved, thirsting, and 
terrified by blows and shouting, its blood boiling with fever, 
the creature is driven to the slaughter house and killed, and 
the next day, perhaps, its flesh is put upon the table for con- 
sumption. Something equivalent to mind in man exists in 
the brute economy. Anger, terror and every extraordinar 
emotion is liable to poison the milk of female animals to suc 
a degree as to instantly kill the infant that partakes of it. 

I have briefly referred to these physiological phenomena in 
illustration of the danger, as well as inhumanity, of prolong- 
ing the tortures of deer hunting in the manner proposed by 
the bill presented to the Legislature. 

I congratulate the public, as well as the animal creation, 
that there is a paper so widely circulating as the Forkst 
AND STREAM to stand sentinel over the extravagant practices 
of thoughtless and misguided sportsmen. 

Henry Berea, President. 


THAT MISLEADING DOCUMENT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


My attention has been called to an article in your issue of 
Feb. 11, eutitled, “‘A Misleading Document,” which is itself 
so full of misleading statements, that I must ask a little space, 
in common fairness, to reply. If we must differ in opinion 
as to the propriety of houndivg deer, let us do so honestly 
and honorably. {[ am willing to grant that you really believe 
that to take deer by hounding is a very destructive and un- 
sportsmanlike method of so doing, and am entirely willing 
to listen to any arguments that you may bring forward in 
support of your views, always remembering that misrepre- 
sentation and abuse do not constitute argument. Please be- 
lieve in return that I, in common with a great many others, 
find more pleasure in takiog advantage of the instinct which 
the Creator has implanted in dogs in following deer, than in 
any other mode of hunting them, and also that I honestly 
believe that the majority of men who are familiar with the 
Adirondack region, know that it is the least destructive 
method at present in use. 

Now as to your objections to the pamphlet referred to: 

1. You charge that the circular of inquiry was addressed 
only to those persons ‘‘who were known or believed to be ad- 
vocates of deer hounding.” This I deny squarely. When 
the circulars were sent out I was as ignorant as you are to- 
day of the sentiments on this subject of much more tian one- 
half of those to whom they were addressed, and I also knew 
that some to whom they were mailed, like Mr. C. E. Fenton, 
at Number Four, were opposed to hounding. I confess that 
I was amazed at the almost entire unanimity of the replies— 
that those who lived in the woods or visited them every year 
and thereby became familiar with the results of the various 
modes of hunting deer, all favored hounding with the excep- 
tion of some in the Beaver River country. Having come to 
the conclusion that it was wise to make an effort to have the 
anti-hounding law of last year repealed, and having been 
credibly informed that you had already declined to publish 
letters on that side of the question, we thought that it was 
entirely safe to trust you to lay before the Legislature all the 
letters and arguments that were necessary to a full under- 
standing of your side of the question. 

The Eastern New York Fish and Game Protective Associ- 
ation are responsible for the pamphlet to just exactly the 
extent stated in the opening paragraph. The meeting was 
regularly called by the secretary and what occurred is dis- 
—. reported. 

2. You ask why we did not publish a letter from Mr. A. 
C. Clifton, addressed to the Glens Falls Republican. Our 
reason for not publishing it was that we had never chanced 
to see it. Besides, while I have no doubt that Mr. Clifton’s 
pathetic report of a very sad incident is entirely true, I re- 
spectfully submit that such occurrences are far too rare to 
be used asa legitimate argument against hounding, and 
this exact occurrence might just as well have taken place by 
the accident of a dog’s getting loose without his ever having 
been intentionally put on the track of a deer at all. In fact 
there is not a particle of evidence that this deg had been 
‘put out” that day. We might just as well refuse to ever 
read another newspaper because typographical blunders 
occasionally lead to entire misstatements. You would not 
expect a reply to your courteous characterization of the facts 
which we present as ‘‘false and preposterous” or ‘‘the perver- 
sion and suppression of truth.” 

3. You find fault with the sentence which reads that 
hounding ‘‘is objected to only by those pot-hunters and still- 
hunters who desire to kill the most deer in the shortest 
possible time.” Well, we will admit that that statement is a 
little sweeping; but we were thinking when it was written 
only of those who replied to our circular or who kill enough 
deer every year to have some tangible effect on the number 
left. You have named a half dozen gentlemen who are also 
opposed to hounding, and give a quotation from Gen. Sher- 
man, for whom, as well as the others, I have the greatest 
possible respect. You make Gen. Sherman say that ‘‘the 
number of deer wantonly killed by hounding by far exceeds 
those killed out of season, and the slaughter of the animals 
for mere sport is an evil which demands prompt attention.” 
I have been in the Adirondacks every summer for several 
years, and have talked with hundreds of others who have 
been there longer than I have, and unhesitatingly state that 
Gen. Sherman is in error as far as the region at large is con- 
cerned. No doubt Gen. Sherman was so informed, and be- 
lieved at the time he wrote the sentence quoted; the state- 
ment may have been true in some particular season, in some 
small district of the Woods. Sut I repeat that as applied to 
the Adirondacks in general, the statement is erroneous. Why 
did you not also include Gen. Curtis among the anti- 
hounders? His great personal familiarity with the subject 
under discussion led him to state before the Governor last 
year, in my presence, that summer visitors to the North 
Woods ought to get all the sport they wanted by still-hunt- 
ing. I asked him if he meant in August and September, and 
he replied yes. In response to further inquiries he said that 
he had never killed a deer in his life, and knew nothing 
about the subject except what he was told. Evidently ‘a 
man who honestly proposes to us to still-hunt in August does 
not know much about the woods. 

4. While it is undoubtedly true that itis occasionally possi- 
ble to row close enough to a deer to kill him with a revolver, 
yet it is to my personal knowledge also true that many deer 
escape after being driven to water by dogs, and that to get 
them many long and difficult shots have to be made. I 
also think that you understate the number of deer killed on 
runways. If you think it possible to enforce it, I should be 
very glad to see a law passed forbidding the killing of any 
deer while swimming in the water. 

5. IL assure you that you are mistaken when you say that 
nine hundred out of every thousand Adirondack tourists 
would gladly see the hounds kept out. Perhaps the hotel 
keepers and guides in the North Woods do not know as well 
as you do on what they depend for a living, but if you will 
read a letter in the Essex County Republican of Feb. 11, from 
Capt. James H. Pierce, of Bloomingdale, you will see what 
he thinks about it, and his opinion is precisely that of the 
large majority of hotel proprietors and guides. There are 
plenty ot gentlemen in your own New York Fish and Game 
Protective Association who were “‘last year in favor of a 
non-hounding law, and are now opposed to it,” and I could 
easily meet your challenge by naming a half dozen of my 
personal acquaintance; but I do not propose to subject others 
to the annoyance ef being misrepresented and abused as I 
have been. 

6. In reply to your sixth objection I can only reiterate 

‘ what I said before, that the evidence from my correspondents, 
| taken by chance from Stoddard’s Guide Book, is clear and 
distinct that the number of deer in the North Woods in- 
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creased under the operation of the law of 1879. and I am 
satisfied trom pereonal observation that it is soin the Saranac 
You may think it gen- 


tlemanly and very convincing to charge me with lying about 


region, with which I am familiar, 


it, but that does not alter the fact. 


7. You object to my stating my belief ‘‘that hounding is one 


of the least destructive metbods of hunting deer.” Read 


Mr. Wardner’s letter in the pamphlet referred to—bimeself 
‘aul Smitb, or of anybody 


who knows what he is talking sbout and you will get the 
Martin Moody’s 


letter; read Mr. Manning’s letter; read Dr. Dodge’s letter; 
It is a very short way 


out of the trcuble to accuse, as you do, all men who do not 


an old still hunter. Inquire of 


same reply. Resd Mr, Fuller's letter; read 
read Mr. Francis H. Weeks’s letter. 


agree with you of being liars; but, my dear Mr. Editor, 


abuse is not argument, and your calling people liars, aside 


from bring very discourteous, does not make them so, It is 


the method usually resorted to by those whvu have no better 


argument to use and always reminds one of the lawyer who 


having lost his case in court revenged himself by swearing 


at the judge and jury. I have repeatedly heard it stated 
that not more than one deer is taken in every three races run 
prior to Oct. 15 in the Adirondack region at large, and I 
believe that average to be pretty near the truth. I recollect 
well one series of eight consecutive hunts, with two or three 
dogs each, by a party, some days of five and others of six, in 
which not a single deer was killed or wounded. I recall 
another occasion when a party of four of us with five guidcs 
and four or five dogs, hunted five days and killed two deer. 
Not less than two deer were started each day on each of 
these occasions. There are, no doubt, certuin portions of the 
woods and certain seasons late in the fall when tue propor- 
tion of deer killed is larger than this. But the statement is 
made on excellent authority that single still-hupnters on the 
snow last winter killed, each, from thirty to tiftv deer, and 
that there are many carcasses hanging in the wocds this 
winter, killed by still-hunters for market and never carried 
out because the price of venison went so low that the sum 
received would not pay for the Jabor. Allow me to suggest 
that you dispose of all these statements also by simply 
characterizing them as untrue, in fact I see no other course 
for you to ursue. 

You have al-o, my dear Mr. Editor, a very fascinating and 
convincing way of arguing, by attributing motives to your 
opponents other than those which they themselves honestly 
set forth. For example, you say that we sre clamoring for 
a law against floating, ‘‘not because they [we] bilieve that 
it will save the game, but beexuse they [we] bope thereby te 
regain the privilege of hounding Why do they [we] want 
to exchange jacking for hounding? Because by the latter 
method they [we] can get more deer.” Now, : object to 
this. We don’t say of you that you «spouse the anti hound- 
ing law in order to sell your paper, because we find at the 
bi tom corner of page 41 a suggestion that those who are 
interested on your sive sbould send marked copics of your 
excellent paper to their members at Albany. That would be 
mean and probably untrue. But it would be no more uvtrue 
than your statement that we are actuated by the motives 
which jou attribuie tous. We bave given the reasons why 
we object to jacking. Why don’t you show that there is 
true sport in sitting cramped up in tbe bow of a boat for 
hours and then blazipg away with a double-barreled shot- 
gun, at a distance of a bost’s length, at an entirely unsus 
pecting doe or fawn? Why don’t you show that it is 
perfectly easy to select your game and let tbe does go, as we 

- doin hounding? Why don’t you show that the killing of 
oue doe does nvt cxert at least four times as much effect on 
the future number of deer in the woods as the killing of a 
buck?) Why don’t you show that one-balf the deer wounded 
by j»ck-huntipg ¢o put crawl off into the woods to die a 
painful death of their wounds and starvation? If you could 
do some of these things you would, and thereby add to the 
sum total of human knowledge facts on which legitimate 
argumeuts could be founded. No one with the spirit of a 
man in him, who basevir heard the bay of the hounds, 
would think of resorting to jacking except as a dire ncces- 
sity to provide food for his camp. 

8. You attack the statistics, furnished by pretty much 
everybody, tothe effect that the still-bunters killed more 
deer last year than usual. If you have facts from reliable 
persons to show that still-bunters did not do so, bring them 
forward. We will cheerfully give due weight to «vidence 
which you mav advuce, but must respectfully deciine to ac- 
cept as conclusive your bare stat: ment that statistics ‘‘quoted 
from the Bronville Herald are wholly without foundation.” 

9. Read over Mr. Fuiler’s letter again. Here is a differ- 
ence of opinion between your-elf on the oue hand, and Mr. 
Fuller, and every other weodsman that I ever talked witb, 
on the other. You thivk that the deer are not made shy by 
hounding; the others all think that they are. Mr. Bergh is 
driven almost into convulsions over the fright which a deer 
experiences at the approach of adog. Pray calm his nerves 
with tbis positive assurance of yours; and while you are 
about it assure bim also that. during the proposed hounding 
season, po dog ever ‘‘tears into fragments one of the most 
beautiful and harmless of God’s creatures” 1 never knew 
or heard of a dog’s overtakivg a deer in the North Woods in 
my life, unless the deer had been previously wounded by 
some pight-bunter. You know this also, and, of course, he 
wil] believe all that you say A deer can take to the water 
and throw off a dog in ten minutes any time that he is tired 
of the race 

In the same interview, please reassure Mr. Bergh also on 
the ranitary question. Teli him that you have it on the au 
thority of a physician of more than twenty ycars’ practice, 
that evcn if a dog were excited, yes, “intensely excited,” so 
much ¢xcited that be could catch a deer and bite it, so ex- 
citid as to be really ‘‘rabid” when he bit the deer, that 
even then the flesh of that decr could be cooked and eaten 
with entire impunity; that while the flesh of a deer killed 
after a lopg run in warm weather may not kecp very well, 
it is perfectly harmless while it does keep. At the same 
time whisper quietly in Mr. Bergh’s ear tbat if this pbysician 
is mistuken, und the meat is, under these circumstances, 
deadly poison, so much the better. You willsoon be rid of 
these cruel brutes of ‘*‘sportsmen” off the face of the earth, 
and they are perfectly willing to take all the risks. 

SaMvEL B. Warp. 
Arpany, N. Y., Feb. 15. 


The sbhtewdness, wit and incisiveness of Dr. Ward’s reply 
combine to make it forcible, and we presume that no one 
who has read it erjoyed it more than we did. Itis charm- 
ingly ingenuous. The injured 16Je is always effective. To 
appear to have been abustd and misrepresented is always to 
wio sympatby for one’s cause. We bave so high a regard 
for Dr. Ward’s personal sincerity in this matter that we feel 
sure that he would regret, even mere than ourselves, should 


















j ing and deceptive. 





at a blow?” 



































































































covered by some one who wants to shoot game in May that 
the bills were not introduced by members who were sports- 
men? Shall we re all our banking Jaws because the 
bills were not introduced by bank presidents? If the com- 
munity were threatened with a scourge. would you, Dr, 
Ward, seriously ask the repeal of all legislation relating to 
contagious diseases, unless it could be shown that the bills 
had been introduced by members who could produce medi- 
cal diplomas? Beheve us, when we say that we do not think 
you would. Believe us also when we express our sincere 
cenviction that if every member of the present Legislature 
were a practical deer hunter, the bill to permit houodipg 
would promptly meet the fate of the bill off-ring a bounty 
on Indian scalps, introduced into the Colorado Legislature 
some years since, and promptly iv accordance with an unavi- 
mous vote, ‘‘chucked under the table ” 

4 Weare giad to know that Dr Ward is not an advocate 
of killing hounded deer in the water, but if he will make in- 
quiries on that point among the deer hounders, he will fiud 
himself in a very lonely position, almost lonely enough to 
pair off with the ‘‘single exception.” Dr. Ward knows as 
well as we do that however much he may desire an anti- 
water-killing law, such a measure could not be enforced; 
and in all kindness we warn him taat if he attempts to secure 
a law of that nature, he will speedily lose the support of the 
very men who are now working with him. 

5. Well, not to be outdonein magnavimity, let us admit 
that the estimate of nine hundred ont of a thousand may be 
‘‘a little sweeping.” Call it cight hundred. As to the N. Y. 
Association we have a letter from a member stating that 
the members a at the meeting the other night which 
indorsed Mr. Hadley’s bill did not represent the sportsman 
element of the association. 

6. If the correspondents taken by chance from Stod- 
dard’s Guide Book think tbat the deer of the Adirondacks 
have annually increased in number beyond the annul de- 
struction, we advice Dr. Ward to learn the truth bv applying 
to some others whose names do not happen to be in the Guide 
Book. We urge him to broaden the field of bis inquiry, and 
to give io the next document sent to the Legislature the 
fruits of this broader inquiry. H+re again it is ingenuous- 
in Dr, Ward to assume that because we declared the con- 
clusions drawn from a limited inquiry misleading and decep- 
tive, we called him and all his correspondents lars. We did 
no such thing. We are now even quite williny to modif 
our characterization of the pampbkt itself. Let us call it 
not misieadiog but ‘‘a little sweeping ” 

7. Dr, Ward did not state it as his “belief” that “hound- 
ing is one of the least destructive methods of hunting deer.” 
He stated it as a fact. Wedid not question that be believed 
it; we questioned the statement as a statement of fact. We 
still question it. We have read the ktters and have found 
them ‘‘a little sweeping.” As to calling these men liars, we 
have not done so. Dr. Ward, asa physician, knows that 
there are some things that cannot be hundled with kid gloves. 
While it is sometimes perfectly practicable to kill deer from 
a boat without soiling one’s gloves, it is not always advis- 
able to discuss such a practice gingerly. Aud we have uot 
“lost” this ‘‘case’’ yet. 

Dr. Ward recollects a series of eight hunts with hounds in 
which not a deer was taken. Well, we can match it with 
one single hunt in which eight deer were driven ioto the 
water by the hounds and killed, and another in which in 
one day three fawns were killed. The advocates of dever- 
bounding will do well to let cold figures alone. Dr. Ward 
asks us to dispose of the statement that single still-hunters 
killed from thirty to fifty deer ou the snow last winter, aud 
that there are many carcasses hanging there now. [Before 
undertaking to dispose of this, we beg to ask, ao you, Dr. 
—— seriously mean us to infer that you believe it your- 
self? 

There is more fascinating ingenuousness in Dr. Ward’s 
evident endeavor to put the Forest anD STREAM an ong 
the advocates and defenders of jick-hunting If among any 
of his acquaintances there happens to be ove who has read 
this journal for the past six months, we beg of him to iuquire 
respecting our attitude, past and present, oa the jacking 
question. 

That Dr. Ward may have no further misconception on 
this point, we make what seems to us to be a perfectly far 
proposal, viz , if the members of the Eastern New York Fish 
and Game Protective Association honestly wi-h to probibiit 
jack shooting in order to protect the deer, and not simply to 
trade off jacking for hounding, they can readi'y show tuis 
by causing to be introduced a bill for the total abolition of 
jacking—but not giving perwi-sion to bound. We bere 
pledge ourselves to support. that bill and to work for its 
passage; we also pledge to its active support most of the 
advocates of the present law with whom we are acquainted; 
and if the Eastern Association will do their sbare we think 
we are safe in promising that the bill sbail pass. If they 
refuse to do this, they cannot reasonably object tothe charge 
that in their present efforts they are }css anxious to furbid the 
jack than to replace the hound on the trail. 

It is unfair to attempt to blind the Legislature by the flare 
of the destructive jack-light. 

8. Dr. Ward is aggrieved because we do not accept the 
ridiculous assertion that more.deer were killed by still -bunt- 
ing last fall than in former years by still-hunting and bound- 
ing combined. If the Boonville statistics are pot without 
foundation, will Dr. Ward kindly inform us if he knows who 
avows their paternity? And will he tell us whether he ac- 
cepts the proposition they are intended to bolster up? 


9. Ingenuous again. We did not deny that deer are made 
shy by hounding. On that pvuint there is absolutly vo dif- 
ference of opinion between us and Mr. Fuller aud other 
woodsmen. We do differ from Mr. Fuller in his notion that 
the deer is such a tame creature and so cure to rush, from 
afar off, into the arms of the still-bunter, that bounds aud 
guides and boats full of “sportsmen” equipped with maga- 
zine rifles, and repeating guns. loaded with buckshot, aud 
oar butts and clubs and sheath knives must be empluyed to 
make this abnormaily tame creature “‘sby.” That 1s where 
we differ. And of the letters the Forest aND STREAM 
did not publish, and out of the refusal to publish 
which Mr. W. Denny and Dr. Ward have made so 
much capital, one was from Mr. Fuller, of Meacham 
Lake, submitting this ‘‘shy” argument, and the other 
from Mr. Denny repeating the same ‘‘shy” argument. 
We do not question that these men may honestly believe 
what they say, but how can they ask us or anybody else 
(except a pamphleteer trying to “sweep” the Lvgislature) 
to print such stuff? That they are even so bonest in their 
conviction as to put it into practice, we do not, deny. The 
spectacle of Mr. Jno. T. Denny, in a boat on Meacham Lake, 
pumping bullets out of a Winchester magazine rifle at a dees 


sympatby for him as an injured being blind the Legislature 
to the real points at issue. Dr. Ward will agree with 
us that it is of much more importance that the truth about 
deer hounding should be clearly presented, than_that. he 
should receive the sympathetic regard always accorded to in- 
jured innocence. Dr. Ward will therefore understand our 
motives when we firmly but kindly point out to bim that this 
position is untenable, and is hkely to mislead, We did not 
call Dr. Ward a liar; we called his document misleading and 
deceptive. Dr, Ward, in the third line of his letter, calls 
our statements misleading. We do not, therefore, imagine 
that he intends to abuse us or to call hard names, and -we 
shall not seek to pose as maligned and insulted, _We are 
much more concerned that the truth about deer hounding 
shall appear than about anything else in this matter. 

Dr. Ward would perhaps tuiok it scarcely fair if we were 
to point out to him that there are mavy men who “‘find more 
— in takivg advantage of the instinct which the 

reator bas implanted in dogs” to fight other dogs, than in any 
other mode of using these animals. If we were to make this 
suggestion it would only be to show that his graceful 
method of introducing his points could be used in more ways 
toan one, and vot for the purpose of comparing deer hound- 
ing with dog fighting. We are not discussing the brutality 
of Dr. Ward’s favorite pastime. 

If Dr. Ward will calmly reread the objections to which he 
takes exception, we are confident that in this cooler moment 
he will see what must be patent to every one else, that we 
nowhere questioned his own individual veracity. Our 
remarks were applied to the pamphlet itself, aud the truthful 
or untruthful character of that document was a perfectly 
legitimate subject of discussion. Dr. Ward’s assumptions 
to tbe contrary may be ingenuous, but are they faic? 

Taking up the points of Dr. Ward’s reply we will endeavor 
to show him in language very mild and not at all abusive 
tbat he is in the wrong. Come now, let us reason together, 
Dr. Ward. 

1. Dr. Ward acknowledges that, of the replies received in 
response to his letters of inquiry, he suppressed the portion 
unfavorable to the hounders, and explains that he did this 
because he thought the Forest AND STREAM could be de- 
pended on to give ‘‘the other side.” Now we mean no of.- 
fense when, in the kindliest spirit, we poiut out that this ex- 
planation of the reason of the suppression does not dispose 
of the suppression itself; nor docs it answer our charge that, 
because of that suppression, the decument which professed 
to be fair and impurtial, was, in fact, partial and one-sided, 
aod therefore, as an expression of public sentiment, mislead- 


We did not question the regularity of the meeting of the 
Eastern Association, we simply intimated the suspicion, 
which Dr. Ward’s acknowledgment goes to confirm asa fact, 
that the association was shrewdly organized by active deer- 
meeeee advocats to influence the repeal of the present 
wire law. 

2. We cheerfully accept the explavation of the omission 
of Mr. Cliftou’s ictter and are willing to make the same ex- 
cuse cover the: ntire omission—from a pamphlet nies 
to represent public opiniovn—of every written avd printe 
statement of fact and opinion adverse to the cause of the 
houners. The fact remains that there was such an omis- 
sion, and for this reason aguin—however ipgenuous the action 
of the compilers—the document was misleading and decep- 
tive as an exponent of public sentiment. . 

If Dr. Ward imagines that this incident of a doe being 
devourcd alive by a hound is one of similar ‘occurrences 
far too rare to be used as a legitimate argument against 
bounding,” we congratn'ate him on his iguorance of one 
phase of the subject; but again, without meaning any offense, 
we suggest that however biissful tbat ignorance may be to 
its possessor, it is unbecoming in one who undertakes to in- 
struct the Legislature on the subject of Adirondack deer 
hounding. Perhaps the dog was rot ‘‘put out.” It is well 
known that dogs go off ‘‘by accident” to pull down venison 
for themselves; but is that any valid argument for maintain- 
ing a horde of balf starved hounds in the North Woods? We 
do not expect any reply to our characterization of the state- 
ments as fulse and preposterous, for we honestly believe that 
there is no reply to be made to it. 

8. We said that tbe statement that ‘‘hounding is objected 
to ouly by those pot hunters and still-hunters who desire to 
kili the most deer in the shortest possible time” was mis- 
leading and deceptive; and we cited pames to prove it. | Dr. 
Ward says it was “a little sweeping.” For Messrs. Sher 
man, Hotaling, Richards, Litcbfield, and the others wbom 
we named, he has the highest respect. Do you commonly 
show your respect for your friends, dear Dr. Ward, by dub- 
bing them pot-hunters, exger to kill all the game they can for 
a few paliry dollars? But the statement did not refer to 
these men; it referred only to those who replied to the cir- 
cular. Well, let us see who they were: 

In this State it [bounding] is objected to only by those pot- 
bunters, etc —Dr. WarD in pamphlet. 

We were thinking * * * only of those who replied to our 
circular, or who kill enough deer every year to have some 
tangible effect on the number lett.—Dr. WakD supra. 

With one single caception the correspondents were all in 
favor of re:cindivg the laws of last year and of permitting 
the hounding of deer.—Dr. Warp in pamphket. 

The only opponents of deer hounding are ‘‘those pot-hun- 
ters,” who were “those why replied to our circular,” who 
were ‘‘one single exception.” 1t is ‘ta little sweeping,” 
beautifully sweeping. it sweeps away the whole army of 
deer hounding opponents, and reduces them to one man. 
Now, till us, Dr. Ward, are you not giving yourself alto- 
gether unnecessary vexation of spirit in writing pamphlets 
and letters to combat the opposition of all those one 
single exception? Would it not be more sensible to go to this 
individual and quietly reason with him, than to pay printer’s 
bills avd worry the members of the Legislature with your 
ducuments? Or why not whisper the name of all this single 
man to Mr. Howe, who is reported to have gone to Albany 
provided with money to put the hounding bill through. Do 
ou not indeed honestly believe, Dr. Ward, that Mr. 
Be would be more successful in an appeal to that one 
mercenary pot-hunter than he will in trying to fiud any mem- 
bers who will heed his blandishments? If this host—one 
mara—who are making this opposition at Albany cannot be 
disposed of in any other way, why not corral him untii the 
excitement is over, or use more severe measures? Why 
leave to the valiant Little Tailor of Duleek the proud boast 
‘*/’m the only one of all miv, that killed three score and tin, 


Dr. Ward argues that the anti-hounding law should be 
repealed because be has discovered that Gen. Curtis who 
introduced the bill last year is nota sportsman. Will Dr. 
Ward ask us to repeal all our game laws if it shall be dis- 
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in the water ten feet from the muzzle of the gun, lends 
abundant evidence that these men practice what they preach. 
If Dr. Ward wants his ‘‘shy” argument, we are generous 
enough to say to him that he is welcome to it. 

Dr. Ward has seen fit to refer to Mr. Henry Bergh. Will 
Dr. Ward pardon us for saving that we think it would have 
been in better taste for bim vot to have done this? When 
Mr. Denny wrote to Dr. Ward the other day that—of all 
men—Henry Bergh was not opposed to deer hounding, and 
when Dr. Ward, iu all sincerity, put that statement into 
type and sent it to the Legislature, he bad as an excuse that 
Mr. Denny bad clearly misled bim. But after Mr. Bergh 
had repudiated such a use of his name and had stamped Mr. 
Denny’s assertion as—a little sweeping, would it not have been 
fair and manly, Dr. Ward, to acknowledge your error, instead 
of writing those closing paragraphs? 

No; no dog ever ‘‘tears into fragments one of the most 
beautiful and harmless of God’s creature,” because as in the 
incident recorded by Mr. Clifton, and which you have ac- 
cepted as true, Dr. Ward, a man always comes to shoot the 
dog before it accomplishes i's purpose; is that it? 

Perhaps the purpose of calling in Mr. Bergh (we made no 
reference to him last week) may be to take advantage of any 
difference of sentiment which may be supposed to exist 
between American sportsmen and the Societies for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. If that be the object, we 
assure Dr. Ward such efforts are misdirected. e may 
claim to being somewhat familiar with the sentiment of 
the sportsmen of this country as learned during the past 
twelve years of the publication of the ForEsT AND STREAM. 
It may surprise the Adirondack water-butchers, but we give 
it as our sincere conviction that on all essential points the 
two classes are united. When, by such a stupid blunder as 
that of Mr. Denny, the 8. F. P. C. A. is led into taking a 
position antagonistic to apy ‘‘sport,” it is quite likely to be 
one which, as in the case of Adirondack dogging, the great 
body of sportsmen condemn. 

In conclusion we beg to express our entire confidence in 
an experienced pbysiciin’s opinion on the sanitary qualities 
of hounded venison. The numbers of whole carcasses of 
hounded deer, known by us to bave ben abandoned by 
ewinent pbysicians and left to rot in the Adirondacks, war- 
rant the belief that these professional gentlemen were ex- 
cellent judges of how long hounded deer would keep, and of 
the proper time to pull up the tent pins and move away from 
it—it being too ‘‘shy.” Lest Dr. Ward should twist this as- 
sertioa into our ‘‘calling him a liar,” we hasten to add that 
we do not know thut he ever wasted a pound of venison. 
We are gratified to believe that he would not approve of such 
wanton destruction; more than this, we believe that if Dr. 
Samuel B. Ward knew one-balf of the abominations and 
atrocities incident to and inseparable from the sport of hound- 
ing, and annually committed by hounders under the shelter of 
the North Woods, he would not now be working to 1. galize 
the ‘‘sport,” but would be heartily with the Forest anp 
STREAM and the great majority of right-minded sportsmen 
in their demand that the anti hounding law be not repealed. 


“AN OFFICIAL SLAUGHTER.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of Jan. 7, ‘“‘A. P.” tells of ‘‘an official 
slaughter” of large game in the neighborhood of Fort Fet- 
terman by a ‘“‘law-breaking, game-murdering” officer of the 
Army during the late war, an author not unknown to fame, 
but ‘‘whose name for shame sball not be told.” Your cor- 
respondent seems to know full weil of the shameful opera- 
tions.of this man who with “several friends, a detachment 
of U. 8. soldiers, about a dozen citizen teamsters and packers 
in the U. S. employ, anid three guides,” killed ‘‘elk by the 
score and antelope by dozens, and in nearly all cases leav- 
ing the flesh to rot where the murdered animals fell,” etc. 
ete. Your correspondent closes his communication with the 
hope that some one will hold this person ‘‘up to the public 
gaze and contempt for the unparalleled meanness he displayed” 
in the wanton destruction of so much noble game, and says, 
‘‘Who will rise to the occasion? Whereis Capt. Nessmua”? 

Now I submit that this course on the part of “A. P.” is 
very hard to understand if he really wishes to have the 
author of aforemeotioned outrage publicly exposed. 

Why in the name of good sportsmanship and honest in 
dignation does nit ‘*A. P.” himself give the readers of 
the FoREsT AND STREAM the pame of the offender? Thus 
far, to your readers, ‘°A. P.” is the only one who can expose 
the man. Ido not understand the ‘‘shame” which induces 
him to withhold the name but which can permit bim to call 
upon Captain Nessmuk or some one else to give it. For one, 
I want to know the name of this game-murderer, that I may, 
with all lovers of gentlemanly sports, mark him and help in 
whatever way we can make him and all his kind suffer for 
such meanness, 

Let ‘A. P.” come to the front and tell what he knows and 
he will have the thanks of all good sportmen. Unless we 
are all willing to do this upon occasion, game-murdering 
will go on till there is no more game to be murdered. 

©. B.A. 
Boston, Jan. 10, 


SouTHERN SHOOTING PRESERVES.—For all the purposes 
of the hunting of the most favorite game there is no place on 
the Atlantic coast like the islands of South Carolina, and 
especially those in the vicinity of Charleston. Itis gratify- 
ing to know that interest is being exhibited in fields so 
abounding in game and fish of the choicest description, and it 
must appear a matter of surprise that so little is known out- 
side the borders of the state of its conspicuous advantages in 
this line. Every year hundreds of sporting men and others 
in the pursuit of the pleasures of field exercise and sport go 
either to Canada and the Northwest and to the prairie lands, 
where as a general rnjle the enjoyment of the season is 
marted by the intensity of the cold. One of the advantages 
of the climate of South Carolina will recommend itself to all 
lovers of sport under the best of conditions, and that is the 
equable temperature of our hunting season. It may be 
sajd, however, that a very rigorous climate is necessary for 
the appearance of the best qualities of game. This is not 
true to an extent that would in the slightest degree interfere 
with the fact that ordinarily cold weather is svfficient to 
send to our coasts the kinds of migratory game that is usually 
sought in more distant regions. For instance, the appear- 
ance of the woodcock and snipe begins early in the winter on 
our seacoast, and they remain during the season unless the 
winter is phenomenally mild, which does not often occur. 
The rice fields on the coast are always in the proper season 
stocked with snipe, and the breaks and thickets near and in 
marshy grounds are alive with the spleadid aud delicious 

bird, the woodcock. Tpe low country of South (arolina is 


known the world over to be the finest hunting ground for 
the deer and wild turkey. From September until! March the 

idge is found in abundance, and the wild duck in end- 
ess variety flocks to the inland rivers, the rice fizlds and 
the estuaries along the coast. The whole of the ocean front 
of the State is dotted with islands, and on many of these all 
the kinds of game that have been mentioned exist plentifully. 
There is scarcely a plantation on the coast of South Carolina 
which does not embrace in its extent lands on which high 
land and lowland game may not be found in the wiater 
season. Nearly every one of these plantations, in fact, is 
composed of highlands and marsh or rice lands, and, indeed, 
the sites of these old-time domains were selected with a view 
of comprising such qualities of land. The fisbiug along 
the coast, in the inlets and along the banks near Charleston, 
is well known to be of the most profitable and attractive 
kind, including the most favorite qualities and species ot 
fish There was scarcely a homestead, either on the islands 
or inland near the coast, which did not have its avenue of 
live oaks, and in many iustances these alone remaio to 
tell of the former glory of plantation life and to mark the 
spot where the ‘Memorial ball” once stood. Tne oaks have 
not lost any uf their beauty by the lapse of tinse, and it 
would be easy to restore evep on a grander scale, one of 
these homesteads to its original attractiveness and interest.— 
charleston News and Courver. 


An ADIRONDACK Wo.tr.—It was reported last Monday 
that a panther had been seen near the Rome and Floyd town 
line, and that a number of hunters were in pursuit of the 
animal. The panther turned out to bea wolf. It was killed 
about 8 Pp m. on Monday in Bentley’s swamp, in the town of 
Floyd and brought to Rome this morning by David Car- 
penter. It isa large and fierce looking male. The woll’s 
tracks had bi en seen by different persons for several days. On 
Monday morning a party of hunters turned out with shot 
guns aod titles prepared to do or die. The party was 
made up of William Kilbourn, H. Parsons, Eugeue Cleve- 
land, Thomas Bennett, Weleome Carpenter, W. Hogle, 
and D. C. Carpenter. The latter bas a good fox dog which 
ne put on the scent, but the animal refused to follow it. 
The hunters ran the wolf about ten miles in the woods and 
fields. Kilbourn got the first shot at him with a shotgun, 
Thomas W. Bennett had three or four “cracks” at him with 
a shoigun and one witha rifle. Then be crossed Hogle’s 
path and was made tbe target of ashotgun. Then Bennett 
got bead of the animal again and fired three times with 
a shotgun. Eugene Cleveland next bad a chance at bim 
with a rifle. The wolf ran through the door yard of a man 
named Murphy and he fired a revolver at him. Hogle next 
tackled the beast with a sbotgun, It is not positively 
known that any of the shots hit the wolf up to this time, for 
he ran just as though nothing had ha}; pened. He bicame 
very tired, however, and finally crawled under a bush to rest. 
W. Bennett found bim there and, having no ammubition, 
called his brother Thomas, who went very close to the wolf 


and let bim have a charge of buckshot in the head, kiliing 


him instantly. Thus ended the only wolf hunt that has 
taken place in these parts in years. It is supposed that the 
animal strayed away from the North Woods. He had been 
subsisting ou the carcass of a cow that laid in the woods. 
The deaa wolf bas been on exhibition in front of Petrie’s 
meat market today. it weighs fifty pounds. There is a 
State bounty of $30 for every wolt sculp.—Rome (N. Y.) 
Sentinel, Feb. 10. 


NEw JERSEY QuaIL.—It was only a few years ago that the 
FOREST AND STREAM went to the trouble and expense of 
making ac mplete canvass of the State of New Jersey as to 
how the quail had fared during the winter. Such a canvass 
had never been made bi fore in this country, and it proved to 
foreshadow the coming shooting season with wonderful accu- 
racy. Were such an investigation now to be prosecuted the re- 
sult would show that since the first of the year the destruc- 
tion of quail has been very great. This was due iothe great 
and sudden fluctuations in temperature, deep snows and their 
immediate crusting, and the intensely cold weather. At the 
beginning of the last open season in New Jersey there was 
an abundant crop of quail in both Warren and Sussex 
cuunties, The birds had been favored with a fine brecding 
year, and the crop was an unusually healthy one. In almost 
every case the bevies were full ones and well grown when 
the shooting began. Taking it as things go nowadays, they 
were not harassed as much as one would suppose, aud when 
the season drew toaclose there still remained a goodly 
sbowing of birds on the sunny side of tve brush-covered 
hillsides. , Then came the terrible cold weather, and now the 
sportsman hears on all sides that the birds bave perished 
while being protected from want of protection. The shoot- 
ing outlook is the most gloomy we have had for years. 





Romson NEcK GAME AssociATION.—A number of promi- 
nent business men in New York city, who own property on 
Rumson Neck, a long etretch of land between Seabright and 
Red Bank, N. J., bave banded themselves into a game pro- 
tective society, which hereafter will probably be known as 
the Rumson Neck Game Association. It is their intention 
to stock Rumson Neck with quail and then protect them as 
much as possible. To effect this Mr. David Keeler, of Rum- 
son Nick, has at present over 650 yuail io his barn, and he 
has ordered 1,000 more quail from the West. The birds will 
be liberated when the spring hus fairly opened. Prior to 
their being put out, the farm owners have contracted to 
brush their fences to afford cover for the birds. They will 
al-o, later on, plow a ten-foot-wide furrow along the fences, 
which will be planted with wheat and buckwheat, anid 
remain uncut throughout the season. Tuis, it is thought, 
will provide ample food for the birds. Six keepers will be 
engaged to exterminate hawks, cats, foxes, and to warn off 
all shooters. In fact, everything that can be will be done to 
protect Mr. and Mrs. Quail and the Masiers and Misses Quail- 
ipa. It is only by such determined efforts as these thut the 
shooting can be restored in this vicinity. 


AMEsBouRY, Mass., Feb. 9.—Owing to the unusual severity 
of this winter, the birds are having a hard show to find food 
to retain life, as the woods are covered with such a coating 
of ice and snow as was never seen by the oldest inhabitant. 
While driving to Haverhill Sunday, | saw a flock of eight 
quail feeding in the road on the droppings of horses; they 
were as tame as chickens, and only hopped on the wall to get 
out of the way.—J. O'L. 





Tue AcomeEnt Po.icins of the Travelers, of Hartford, Conn., in- 
demuify the business or fessional man for bis profits, the wage 
worker for his wages, from accidental injury, and guarantee 
principal sum in case of death.—4dy. 























Sea and River Lishing. 
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CEDAR STREAM. 


T= letter of ‘‘S. G. G.,” in the last Forest anpD STREAM, 

describing his experience in taking suckers with the 
fly in the Millsfield ponds, has sent my thoughts wandering 
to the forests of Northerc New Hampshire and recalled a 
day spent the summer b: fore the last on an almost upknown 
stream, whose name furnishes the text for this letter. Semi- 
invalided all the past summer by the effects of an attack of 
malarial fever, caught at the far South the antumn before, I 
have led a very lazy existence, and after trying unsuccess- 
fully some of the old brooks where | spent many happy 
hours in my boyhood, finding little water aud less fish, I put 
up my rods, too indolent to pull a bout on the river in the 
broiling sun for the chances of hookivg a capricious buss, 
and devoted the balance of the summer to what an old friend 
of mine was wont to call ‘flower catebing ” 

Many a delightful hour was whiled away in this pastime, 
gathering in the successive harvests from the gorgeous, 
candelabra shaped Silium canadensis of the meadows and its 
more brilliant and solitary cousiu, the Silium philadelphicum 
of the hills and pastures, the drooping burebell und the glow- 
ing cardinal flower, the aster and the golden rod, until the 
frosts of October finished my botanizing, when they killed 
the fringed gentiaus, which were the last of my trophies, 

Then I got out my old double-barrel and dilig: ntly ex- 
plored whut is left of the old oak and chestnut woods which 
once crowned all the bills in this vicinity, but in vain. Not 
a gray squirrel was to be seen. The oaks that had escaped 
the axe, which has converted almost all tbe old trees of the 
region into sleepers for the railway or fuel for the locomo- 
tive, bore few or no acorns this fall, and the chestnuts blos- 
somed late and bore a scanty harvest. The woods were 
voiceless; save the rustle and squeak of an occasional chip- 
munk, votbing disturbed their stillness, One ruffed grouse, 
rising a hundred yards in front of me, as I emerged from an 
old wood road iato a sapling pasture, and as instantly di-ap- 
pearing in the brush, wus the only living game [ saw in sev- 
eral Jong tramps over the bills, and the only time | pulled 
trigger was to drop a saucy bluejay who crossed my path 
one day, chuttering and screaming, as | nearcd home ufter a 
bootless ramble. 

So the gun was returned to its case, and put away with 
the rods for a more auspicious season, and my sporting ram- 
bles have been solely spiritual on s; for have I uot beeu to 
the ‘‘Walled-In Lakes” with **Yo” aod *‘Appekunpy”; have I 
not listened to the chats of ‘* Wawayunda” with the ‘*Colune)” 
and the ‘‘Cuptain,” and read to the madame who sits by my 
side the adventures of the one whoaccowpanied the historian 
of ‘Camp Flotsam” in bis delightfully described excursion-~? 
Have I not explored Fiorida with that master of woodcraft, 
‘*Nessmuk,” and hoped that the day may come when | may 
mect him in the body; and has not Forest AND STREAM 
thus done my angling tor me while | have evjvyed it over 
the winter fire? 

Verily it has, and as the old war horse rouses himself at 
the sound of trumpet, so do my thougnis go back to the days 
when {| loitered by the brookside and watched the play of the 
sunlight on the ripples as it flickered through the green leaves 
Overhead, or listened to the bobolink as he trolkd out bis 
musical tinkle from the top of a ‘‘poke stalk,” in the adjuin- 
ing meadow. 

The tastes and habits ingrained in boyhood hold through 
life, and so it is that, although I like to feel the pull of a big 
fi-h at the end of a light rod, still ‘‘it is not all of fi-hing to 
fisb;” and the leisurely saunter by the swift rippliog waters, 
the song of the birds, the sunshine and the flowers, have 
charms which more than compensate for the lesser weight of 
the basket ut the end of the day. I like the free use of my 
legs, too, and they are too long to be comfortable when 
cramped up 1D a small boat, and so, after mach preambie, I 
come to my text again. 

Ihad been fishing for a week at Second Lake, when a 
messsyge was brought in to me requiriug my presence as a 
witness at court in Concord the next auy. Druppivg every- 
thing, I walked out through the woods to First Lake, got a 
horse and wagon, aud drove down to Cok brook that evening 
£0 as to take the stage at four the next morning, catch the 
first train at North Suratiord and reach Concord eurly in the 
aftervoon. * 

The case was on trial, and my evidence short, and the next 
day | returned to Colebrook, and the followirg one to First 
Lake, where Mr. Shoppe, the landlord of the Lake House, 
informed me that my son, who | had left at Tom Chester’s 
camp, had come ‘‘out” the night before with a young triend 
from New York to attend a dunce, and that they hud gone 
that day to Cedar Stream with the iutention of coming buck 
at bight, and going ‘‘in” to Tom Chester’s in the morning. 
I therefore decided to wait for them, and just after dark tbcy 
appeared, with two baskets full of trout, besides a ‘‘string” 
on a willow branch about two fect long, and the report that 
they had given away another string of —— trout to 
the man who had taken care of their horse. ‘To be sure the 
trout were small, from six to eight inches long, but they suid 
that they had — far up the stream to begin, and by the 
time tht y got down to were they had no room for any more; 
it was almost dark, and my son Bob had changed places with 
the fish, and been tothe’ bottom of the decpest hole they 
had found. 

The next day was Sunday, and we went Jeisurely in to 
Second Luke again, where we staid a few days longer, and 
when Bov had to return to his business Joe and | came out 
to the lake House with him and staid there a few days to 
try that neighborbood. Joe earnestly advised me to try 
Cedar Stream, beginning where he bad left off, and a young 
man employed about the hotel said he had been up on Sun- 
day and caught 400. 

Of course, J discounted that a trifle, but determined to give 
the stream 4 trial, and Joe, who was not very well, said he 
would drive me down the river road to a point opposite the 
mouth of it, and call for me again at night, which he did. 

The stream rises in the hiils south of Oonnecticut Lake, 
and after a course of six or seven miles empties into the 
river about three miles below the lake. 

Reaching this point, | crossed the river on a convenient 
sandbar and struck into the woods to follow up the side of 
the stream, but soon had to give it up and tuke to water. 

The old spruce forest had been cleared many years ago, 
and the new hardwocd growth of birch, maple, poplar and 
alder was so dense as to render the bed of the stream pref- 
erable. At places 1 found gravel beaches on alternate sides 
of the stream, all marked by the tracks of the young map 
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who had been up on Sunday, and sometimes the shallow 
stream filled from bank to bank, with scattered stones stick- 


ing their heads above the water here and there. 


Up the stream I kept, crossing from side to side to take 
advantage of the beaches, for 1 was equipped with canvas 
shoes and long stockings, until I came to a poo] perhaps 100 
yards long and ten wide, with a beach sloping up from one 
side and a rocky ledge on the other, with a slight fall at the 
upper end, where the water came in. Here the foot tracks 
stopped, but I decided to go on a little further, and soon 


came to another and higher fall of about twelve or fifteen 
feet into a deep pool, with steeply sloping rocks on each 


side. Here I put my rod together, and climbing up on the 


rock to cast to the foot of the fall, I saw a series of scratches 
on the rocks leading down to the water, which were the 
most indubitable marks of Master Bob’s boot heels when he 
made his plunge the week before. 

Gaining a seat on the edge of the rock, my first cast was 
followed by an instant pull, and before leaving my seat | 
basketed sixteen trout of from eight to nine inches long each 
out of that pool. I then determined to look a little further, 
and climbing up through the brush around the fall, for the 
rock was impracticable, I found where two streams came 
together, the one red from the cedar swamp from which it 
came, the other beautifully cold and clear. Following up 
the clear one a short distance and only getting a few small 
fish, which went back to the water again, I looked at my 
watch and found it was 1 o’clock. - 

A fallen birch by the side of the stream furnished a con- 
venient seat, and my lunch was soon disposed of with the 
aid of a pocket cup and “‘Kingfisher’s” beverage, and my 
footsteps turned down again. Floating my bait before me, 
for there was no room to cast a fly, it suddenly stopped in 
mid current just in a rift in the rock where the two streams 
came together, and a gentle twitch resulted in a vigorous 
pull, which ended in the addition of a half-pounder to the 
basket. 

One or two smaller ones were taken from the larger brook, 
and I then returned to the large pool, where I got but one 
small one; it had evidently been pretty well cleaned out on 
Sunday. Then 1 struck back toward the river, keeping al- 
ways in the water, and floating a line the length of my rod 
ahead of me, with a single No. 2 shot on the upper end of 
the gut, to keep the hook steady in the swift currents. 

I could usually keep in water not over ankle deep, letting 
my bait down into the deeper currents and around the big 
stones and under the fallen logs on the bank; and the fun 
~— me comfortably busy. 

had got short of hooks, and when I went down to court 
had bought a dozen No. 3 Sproats at a country hardware 
store, and the three bigger fish I hooked on my way down 
were lost, hook and all, before they were fairly lifted out of 
the water, by the tying slipping on the gut. This caused 
more or less delay, and at 6 o’clock, when I had promised to 
be back at the river, I had not got half way there. 

However, my basket, a ten-pound one, was full, literally 
‘jammed full,” so that I had to keep my thumb in the open- 
ing to keep the fish from getting out, as I slipped about over 
the smooth stones, which were also somewhat slimy and 
slippery at times; and I willingly unjointed my rod and 
made the best of my way to the river, with a load of trout 
ranging from two to eight ounces each. 

Wading the river again, the wagon was waiting, and I 
was soon back at the Lake House, and enjoying a trout sup- 
per. I donot know whether J tramped two miles or four; 
I only know that 1 had a glorious day, caught as good trout 
as there were in the brook, and enjoyed it far better than I 
should have done broiling in a boat, with my legs cramped 
under me, and holding a hand-line with a minnow on the 
end of it, waiting for a four-pounder to happen my way. for 
that is the way, to tell the truth about it, in which many of 
the big trout we hear about are really taken. Enough for 
this time. Von W. 

CHARLESTOWN, N. H. 


CATFISH AS SPORT AND FOOD. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have beea much interested in reading of the catfish 
(bullhead) as a food fish in the report on ‘‘Adirondack 
Fishes” and it suggests a little incident. First, however, 1 
wish to say that I have been greatly interested in that por- 
tion of the work relating to the Salmonide. The portion 
relating to the differences between Salmo and Salvelinus has 
been particularly instructive to me, as there had been some 
confusion in my mind regarding them until I read the des- 
cription (p. 20) of the difference in shape of the vomer and 
the arrangement of teeth on that bone. 

But to the bullheads. As for their being better for the 
table than trout surprised me at first, but on reflection I 
think that I must agree with Mr. Mather. I have every 
summer become tired of trout, but never had a sufficiency 
of bullheads; to be sure | never tried to cat as many of them 
as Ihave of trout and therefore have never tired of them, 
and this reminds me of the incident I started to tell. 

While making a trip through the Adirondack 
wilderness in company with a friend and two guides, we 
stopped at ‘‘Ike” Kennels’ on Raquette Lake for dinner. 
My guide, ‘‘Ike” Stone, and 1, were standing on the wharf 
quite anxious to get away, when a boat came to the landing 
rowed by a guide while a gentleman was seated in the stern. 
The latter said to a clergyman standing near: ‘‘Come 
Brother ——, get your tackle ready, I’ve found where we can 
get some splendid fishing. My guide thinks we can catch 
some bullheads to-day.” My own guide has never gotten over it 
and speaks of the ‘‘splendid fishing”’ at Raquette Lake every 
time we meet. That year the trout fishing was not very 
good, neither was there many black bass taken in that 
region, and ‘‘Ike,” who is one of the old timers who dislikes 
the innovation of cottages in the wilderness, had been cast 
down all the time I was at Raquette, and the ‘‘splendid 
fishing” capped the climax. He never smiled again. 

S. M. N. 
New York. Feb. 1. 


LARGE Prke-Percu.—Randolpb, N. Y., Feb. 9.—Zuditor 
Forest and Stream: 1 send you by United States Express this 
day (charges paid), one fish head which please name in your 
next paper, as there is considerable difference of opinion here 
as to what kind of a fish it is. The fish was speared in the 
Conewango Creek; none like it ever caught there before. 
The stream has yellow bass, pickerel, or muscallonge, and 
wall-eyed pike. This fish was 3] inches in length, 8 inches 
wide and 6 inches thick, and weighed 14% pounds. Yellowish 
brown, with scales; there were —— spawn about 
half grown.—C. M. [It was a large pike-perch, Stizostedium 
i called also wall-eyed pike, and when large, yellow 
pike. 

























residents of the Adirondacks, having learned with regret 


upon the State Hatchery property at Little Clear Pond, do 
most heartily condemn such a dastardly outrage, and do 
pledge ourselves to use every lawful means to bring such per- 
petrators to speedy and condign punishment: Milo B. Miller, 
“ig 7a Saranac Lake House; H. H. Miner, taxidermist; 

. Evans, boarding house; Johu Eygletield; F. G. Hallock, 
guide; Geo. W. Musson, guide; Aaron Golchhmitt; R. E. 
Woodruff, proprietor the Berkeley; Horace Peck; Stephen 
Merchant; Wm. A. Walton; Dan McKillip; Geo. E. John- 
son, guide; R. M. Banker; Edwin Goodell; Aaron Hays, 
miller; Philip McMannis, gnide; John Bergen; Geo. ; 
Fayzett, guide; Latour & Platto (stage line); F. M. Bull, 
druggist; A. $8. Wright, builder; S. C. Martin; Geo. Neise- 
reu; Orlando Blood; Ryland Blood; J. P. Blood; Geo. A. 
Berkley; T. N. Spaulding, merchant; Peter Segun; C. H. 
Kendall, proprietor Riverside House; James B. Miller, stage 
line; Andrew J. Baker; Jason Vosburgh; Rant Reynolds; 
J. A. Morhous; Chas. Manning; Sylvenus Marrou; E. L. 
Trudeau; B. Woodruff; C. M. Walton: Reuben Reynolds; 
R. A. Morehous; Joseph B. Lamoy, guide; Edgar ee 
Thomas Dewey; Z. A. Wilson; Sohn W. Slater, guide; A. 
W. Dudley, guide; C. F. Wicker; Edwin E. Sumner, guide; 
Eugene Allen, guide; T. Edmund Krumbholz; Allen Bun- 
nell; John H. Lunt, guide; George Sweeney, guide; F. H. 
Bassett; Wm. P. Moody, guide; Wm. Fortain; Thomas 
Parker, guide; Daniel Ames, lumberman; Charles C. Mc- 
Caffrey, guide; Leonard Nokes; John Benham, guide; James 
H. Peek; Millard F. Otis, guide; Fayette Moody, guide; 
Hosea B. Colbath, guide; H. L. Lobdell; E. W. Harrison; 
Byron P. Ames, guide; Wallace Slater; Dan. Dennedy; 

ill Manning; M. J. Norton, proprietor Adirondack Cot- 
tages, Saranac Lake, N. Y.; Pat Carey; George Washer; A. 
Parsons, guide; Wm. H. Hinds; Warren J. Slater, guide; 
Chas. Hays, guide; Lowell Brown, guide; John King, guide; 
O. M Boutwell; Mayne Whitman; Simeon Torrance, guide; 
Malcolm Smith; J. D. Alexander, proprietor Alexander 
House, Saranac Lake; George Williams, Jr.; Milton C. 
Patten; Charles Wilkins; Marshal Brown, guide; Wm. 
Stearns, guide; Henry Davis, guid’; Jesse Corey, proprietor 
of Rustic Lodge House, Upper Saranac Lake; Orton O. 
Terry.” 

LarGe Rarnsow TrRout.—On Monday last we saw a 
rainbow trout weiguing 5 pounds 14 ounces, at Mr. Black- 
ford’s in Fulton Market. The fish came from the ponds of 
the South Side Sportsman’s Club of Long Island and was five 
years old. It had died and was sent for exhibition to show 
the great growth. The fish was a female and had not yet 
spawned, but the great mass of eggs which were displayed on 
a platter looked tobe nearly ripe. 











Newport Fisu anD GAME AssocIaTIon.—Newport, R.I., 
Feb. 13.—At the annual meeting of the above association the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, J. P. Cotton; Vice-President, Rev. F. F. Emerson; 
Secretary, F. H. Wilks; Treasurer, W. H. Hammett; Direc- 
tors, Thos. Burlingham, W. P Sheffield, Jr., E. 8S. Ham- 
mond, 8. E. Greene, B. M. Thurston. 


THE OTHER DAY a fish peddler’s horse balked on the 
street and refused to budge an inch. The vender began to 
belabor the beast with a stick, when an old lady thrust her 
head out of a window and exclaimed: ‘‘Have you no 
mercy?” ‘‘No, ma’am,” replied the peddler, ‘‘nothing but 
mackerel.” 





fishculture. 


— all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish 
ng Co. 





WORK IN MAINE.—The hatching station at Grand Lake 
Stream has a good quantity of eggs of the landlocked salmon. 
This station, under the charge of Mr. Charles G. Atkins, one 
of America’s best fishculturisis, is operated jointly by the 
State and the United States, each bearing a portion of the 
expense. The work here is almost — with the land- 
locked salmon, at present there are now in the troughs50,000 
eggs for Moosehead Lake, 25,000 eggs for New York waters, 
50,000 for New Hampshire and some for Europe and other 
parts, as well as 200,000 eggs of the sea salmon, the fry from 
which will be placed in the St. Croix River. At the hatchery 
at Orland, the United States has a large number ‘of eggs of 
the Penobscot salmon which are developing and will be dis- 
tributed to State waters. Many have been sent to New York 
and other places. At the State hatchery at Cold Stream, 
Enfield, there are now 700,000 eggs of the sea-salmon which 
will be used to stock the Penobscot. The work in this State 
has borne good fruit inthe way of restoring salmon to the 
exhausted streams, many having been caught during the last 
season with the fly, while the nets yielded a supply for the 
markets far in advance of the catch during any season for 
the past twenty-five years. 





A PET BEARON A TEAR.—The Ashtabula Record says: 
Some time ago Councilman Manning, agent of the Lake Shore 
Company at the Harbor, bought a cub bear and kept it near 
the Harbor depot. On Friday the bear escaped from its con- 
finement, and going over into the road on the east side of the 
river proceeded along it until the farm of Albert Fields was 
reached. Here it turned off, and going to the house, of which 
the doors were left open, proceeded to take possession, Mrs. 
Luce, the wife of the tenant of the farm, was alone in the 
house, and one can imagine her astonishment and feeling at 
seeing a half grown bear walkin. The dinner table had not 
been cleared away, and his bearship at once took control of 
matters, getting upon the table, and after eating everything 
within his reach demolished most of the dishes. Evidently 
entering heartily into the spirit of demolition, he next tackled 
a sewing machine, which was soon in ruins, and then chairs, 
stands and other furniture went down under his paws, until in 
a short time the interior of the house looked ag though it had 
been struck by a cyclone. During this time Mrs. Luce was, 
of course, unable to prevent the doings of Mr. Bruin, and just 
as she was giving up in despair her husband: returned and 
succeeded in cornering the bear, which, though young and 
destructively mischievous, was not ——— A visit froma 
live bear is an extraordi occurrence for this section, and, 
judging from this one, is not very desirable, 


Tue OvurTrAGE at LitTLe CLEAR Ponp.—Shortly after 
the nets of the N. Y. Fish Commission—which were set to 
capture spawning fish—had been cut, the following notice 
was posted throughout the Adirondack region: ‘‘Pledge of 
Saranac hotel keepers and guides. Saranac Lake, January 
1, 1886. We, the undersigned, hotel proprietors, guides and 


that some vandal has been committing depredations 
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FIXTURES. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 22.—Eighth annual field trials of the Eastern Field Trials Club, 
at High Point, N. C. W. A. Coster, Secretary, Flatbush, Kings 


county, N. Y 
DOG SHOWS. 


March 16, 17, 18 and 19.—Western Pennsylvania Poultry Society's 

Dog Show, at Pittsburgh. Pa. C. B. Elben, Secretary. 

arch 23, 24 and 25.—First Annual Dog Show of the New Jersey 
Kennel and Field Trials Club, Newark, N. J. A.P. Vredenburgn, 
Secretary. Bergen Point, N. J. 

March 30 to April 2.—Third Annual Dog Show of the New Haven 
Kennel Ciub. 8S. K Hemingway, Secretary, New Haven, Conn. 

April 6, 7, 8and 9.—Second Annual Dog Show of the New England 
Kennei Club, Edward A. Moseley, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 

April 18, 14, 15 and 16. First Annual Dog Show of the Hartford 
Kennel Ciub. A, C. Collins, Secretary, Hartford, Conn. 

May 4, 5, 6 and 7.—Tenth annual dog show of the Westminster 
Kennel Club, at Madison Square Garden, New York. James Morti- 
mer, Superintendent. P. O. Box 1812, New York. 

May 18, 19, 20 and 21 —Third Annual Dog Show of the St. Louis 
Gun Club, St. Louis, Mo. Geo. Munson, Manager. 


A. K. R.—SPECIAL NOTICE. 

7 AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 

pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub 
‘ished every month. Entries close on the 1st. Should be in early. 
Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Registration fee (50 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
inserted unless paid inadvance. Yearlv subscription $1.50. Address 
“American Kennel Register,” P. O. Bo. 28382, New York. Number 


of entries already printed 8333. 





THE ENGLISH SETTER STANDARD. 


W E have carefully read the standard for the English set- 
ter submitted by the committee of the American 


Kennel Club and must say that we are greatly disappointed. 


We had a higher opinion of the ability and intelligence of the 


committee men than the result of their labors seems to war- 
rant. A document of this kind, above all else, should be 
entirely free from ambiguities and couched in language that 
is perfectly plain to all. Some portions of the standard are 
lamentably deficient in this vital point. This is not its worst 


fault, however, as a strict adherence to some of its provisions 
would result in serious harm to the animal it professes to 
serve. Take the first paragraph in the description of the head 
which we quote: ‘‘The skull is of a peculiar character, not so 
heavy as that of the pointer and without their narrow and 
marked prominence of the occipital bone. It is narrow or 
of medium width between the ears, and should have a de- 
cided brow over the eyes.” Stonhenge’s standard, from which 
this is largely quoted, is as follows: ‘*The+kull has a character 
peculiar to itself, somewhat between that of the pointer and 
cocker spaniel, not so heavy as the former’s and larger than 
the latter’s. It is without the prominence of the occipital 
bone so remarkable in the wy noel is also narrower between 
the ears, and there is a decided brow over the eyes.” It will 
be observed that Stonhenge says the skull ‘thas a character.” 
The new standard calls for a peculiar skull and we have no 
doubt that if the requirement called for in the following sen- 
tences is adopted by the breeder, that the English setter in a 
few years will not only have a peculiar skull but that it will 
be without character. Stonehenge says the skull is narrower 
between the ears than that of the pointer, the new standard 
calls for a skull “narrow or of medium width.” This means 
less room for brains and isindeed a new departure and a most 
decided breaking away from the old traditions. If the intelli- 
gent breeders of the country will consent to revise the charac- 
teristic head of the English setter by tollowing such a per- 
nicious course as this points out, we very much mistake their 
temper. There is no portion of an animal’s anatomy so 
characteristic of its pure breeding as the head; eliminate this 
characteristic and you have a mongrel; reduce the brain room 
and you have an idiot after a certain limit is passed. Wehave 
had considerable experience with dogs with narrow heads 
and almost invariably have found them to be deficient 
in sense, especially in what is called hunting sense, one 
of the most necessary attributes of the sportsman’s com- 

anion. Many of these dogs are possessed of abundant am- 
bition to hunt, good noses, and with the pointing instinct 
strongly developed, but as a rule they cannot be taught to 
work to the gun; this of itselt is enough to cond:mn them, to 
say nothing of their lack of intelligence in other matters, A 
little further on the new standard says: ‘‘The jaws should be 
exactly equal in length, a snipe nose or pig jaws, as the 
receding lower one is called, being greatly against its 
possessor.” Aside from the ambiguity of this sentence it is in- 
consistent with the demand for a narrow head, as a snipe nose 
will almost surely be the result of this contormation in the 
English setter, 

In addition to the faults noticed in the description of the head 
there is a painful lack of every necessary information as to 
the relative value of the different points described. In fact 
this fault is conspicious in nearly ee throughout the 
work, and a most serious one itis. Even were the new stand- 
ard perfect in other respects, this fault would render it abso- 
lutely worthless for practical use, as the collectionof words 
— anything or everything according to the fancy of the 
reader. 

The description of the neck commences'with a very singular 
statement. ‘‘The importance of a long lean neck has not been 
fully realized until quite recently,” and then to make the 
matter doubly sure the statement is repeated ~ adding, ‘‘or 
at all events, there has not been sufficient stress laid upon the 
point.” This statement very forcibly strikes us as being 
diametrically opposed to the facts in the case. Our acquain- 
tance among breeders and owners during the past forty years 
has been extensive, and we fail to call to mind asingle individ- 
ual of them all whose expressed opinion would afford tne com- 
mittee one _ of ground upon which to base such an 
assertion. s to the next statement, ‘‘Length of neck tends to 
high-headedness,” we refer the reader to the article of “‘Ant- 
werp” in FOREST AND STREAM of Jan. 14, who places the 
matter in its proper =~. He says: ; 

“Tnasmuch as the three upper bones of the forelegs, viz., 
the shoulder blade, the upper and lower arm, are placed at 
compensating angles to each other, the greater slope of 
shoulder naturally resulting from the altered direction of the 
true ribs also necessitates a less inverse angle at the elbow. 
The dog stands straighter on his forelegs from point of shoulder 
to foot and carries no more weight in front of the dic- 
ular line of his forelegs than is necessary; how muc. is is I 
am at loss to define, except after seeing an individual dog’s 
balance when in motion. This conformation also increases the 
apparent length of the neck and facilitates its high carriage. 
Length of neck alone does not do this, as I can recall many 
dogs with a very long clean neck, but with a borizontal back, 
to whose bad field form but little would have been added by 
cutting it off altogether.” : 

The section devoted to shoulders and chest is so laborious! 
studied in its ambiguities and inconsistencies that there is 
absolutely no tangible ground for intelligent criticism. The 
last sentence, however, has a definite shape and is = a 
curiosity inite way, ‘‘A longer dog than the present type j 


~~ 
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desirable, but with the additional length and weight in the 
middle there will follow a tendency to sway-back, which is to 
be met with a slight arch or additional strength in the back.” 
Whatever is meant by “present type” we are at a loss to under- 
stand, as the comparatively recent decisions by judges, mem- 
bers of the committee, shows us quite a variety. The New 
England foxhound is notably one of the most y and en- 
during breeds of dogs known. Acontinuous run at speed over 
the roughe-t of country of more than a hundred miles is of 
frequent occurrence. For this work the performer must 
staying powers inherent only in perfect organisms. Had the 
committee conshlted the first experienced foxhunter they 
chanced to meet, they would have learned that comparatively 
long dogs, omen nearly always in the lead for an hour or 
two in the morning, could never stay out a long race, but 
were invariably left behind long before night by their better 
formed brothers; or had they consulted the English Coursing 
Calender they would have found spread upon its pages the 
record of many a brilliant performance, in first heats, the 
style of animal they admire, but they would also have found 
that where long continued, punishing work was the rule, only 
well formed and coniparatively short animals were in at the 
ish. The coniniittee appear to have been captivated by the 
rilliait dash and phenomenal speed that lasts but a brief half 
otir, but it will bé a long time before they will succeed in in- 
uciig the sportsmen of this country to sacrifice enduring 
qualities for mere show. 

ii the section devoted to back and loin the new standard 
says: “Itis very much the custom to treat of a dog’s loin as 
all that constitiites his back.” The committee could have 
imdde a very instructive contribution to dog literature by in- 
fortiing us where and among what Glass of uien this custom 
prevails. These portions of the dog’s anatomy play a very 
important i. but the committee give them but six points as 
a whole. Upon the loin depends the ability to stay, and of 
course it follows that without a proper conformation at this 

int the value of the animal is more or less depreciated, yet 

hé committee tell us absolutely nothing that will serve asa 
guide to determine the proper form to select except that they 
inform _us that ‘‘an arched loin is desirable.” In the section 
devoted to quarters and stifles we are told that “the stifles 
should be moderately well bent, excessive bend, although 
fashionable for a time, is no longer thought necessary.” It is 
tot clear what the word ‘‘moderately” implies; if it means 
straight stifles or even mioderately straight, the word is de- 
Gidedly out of place. in describing the legs, elbows, hoc 
and feet, we are told that *‘the feet should be carefully ex- 
amined, as upon their capability of standing wear and tear 
depends the utilitv of thedog.” This is most true, but except 
a verv meager mention of good qualities there is nothing it 
the description to assist in determining whether the feet are 
good or the reverse. In the section devoted to the stern we 
are gravely told that ‘‘the tail should be carried straight, or 
with «slight curve upward, either slightly above level of back 
or down.” We are pleased to note that sideways was not 
added to the list. 

Regarding the numerical value of the points as appor- 
tioned by the committtee, there is, to say the least, a lack of 
harmony with the text that is very inconsistent. The stan- 
dard calls for a longer dog; one of the results of increased 
leneth will be increased weight, to support which the com- 
inittee have taken one point from the feet which must carry 
it. We have briefly criticised some of the most important 
points of the new standard, and in conclusion will call atten- 
tion to the omission of a very important point. There isnot a 
word said regarding the disqualification of animals of faulty 
formation nor a word as to the penalty to be imposed when 
the fault is of lesser degree. It should be impossible for a 
dog to successfully compete for bench show honors when his 
faults. either natural or accidental, are such as would seri- 
ously hamper him in his work. 


EASTERN FIELD TRIALS CLUB. 


Sr report of the Committee on Running Rules, which was 
, unanimously adopted, is as followsi 

Rule 4. Is striken out entirely. 

Rule 10, To read: Dogs shall be drawn by lot and aumbered 
in the orderdrawn. Each dog shall run in the first series as 
abrace with the next available dog in that order, and the 
winners run in heats again in the order so obtained, except as 
hereinafter provided. Any dog absent during the first series 
more than twenty niinutes after his number is called, shall be 
disqualitied from further competition. 

Rule 11. If two dogs owned or bandled by the same person 
should come together in the first or any succeeding series, the 
second dog so owned or handled shall change places with the 
first dog not so owned or handled in the order of running. If 
after the first series such separation is found to be impracti- 
cable or without benefit, the running together of twosuch dogs 
may be p rmitted. 

Rule 12. If in any series of heats there should be a natural 
bye, such bye shall run with the winner of the first heat of the 
previous series as the first brace of the next series. 

Rule 13. Each dog must be brought up in its proper turn 
without delay; if absent for more than twenty minutes, its 
opponent shall be entitled to the heat, subject to Rule 10. 

Rule 14. Strike out the sentence: ‘In Members’ Stake a dog 
must be handled by its owner.” 

Prefix to Rule 17: ‘‘No owner or handler shall be permitted 
to withdraw his dog or dogs from a stake on the field or at 
any time during the holding of a trial after such dog or dogs 
have been al'otted a position in any heat or race without the 
consent of the governing committee on the grounds. Any 
such owner or handler withdrawing his dog or dogs without 
the consent of this governing committee may be debarred 
ag further trials or be penalized at the discretion of the 
club. 

A dog may be withdrawn with the consent of the governing 
committee on the ground. 

Amendments to instruction to judges: The fifth section was 
stricken out and the following substituted: ‘Judges are re- 
quested to avoid as far as possible holding a dog so long on a 
pout for the purpose of securing a back or otherwise, as to 
enable the birds to run.” 

Dogs should be brought up to back only when opportunity 
offers, without interfering with the pointing dog. A dog 
drawing on or pointing game shall be afforded ample oppor- 
tunity to locate the game. without competition, it being left 
to the discretion of the judges to direct the opposing dog to be 
held in check. . 





THE POINTER STANDARD. 


7s committee on the poiater standard recommend that 
Stonehenge’s description of the pointer remain intact, 
but they advise that the division of points be changed by 
taking five from the head. Our remarks upon the proposed 
change of the head of the ange setter will apply with equal 
force to that of the pointer. The committee advise no change 
in form but merely suggest that less value should be accredited 
tothe head. We do not believe that either of the gentlemen 
comprising the committee would award a prize to a pointer 
with bull-terrier lips, pig eyes and Spitz ears, no matter 
were he perfect in all other respects, yet under the 
standard they eee, such an animal would score ninety -seven 
out of a possible hundred xo, unless the judge saw tit to 
cut him for symmetry. e improvement of the dog is a 
most worthy object, anything that tends in the opposite 
direction is nothing less than a crime. The characteristic 
head of the pointer is his crowning glory—destroy its character 
oe ye se oe are sure to fo! 7 To take from the 
value of this most important indicator of pure bre is cer- 
tainly a step in the wrong direction, . wing hon 
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STANDARD COMMITTEE REPORTS. 
BLACK AND TAN SETTER STANDARD. 


Skull should not be so heavy as in the Gordons, should be 
clean cut, with occiput well defined, and good stop. Length 
of skull from eye to occiput, not less than five and one half 
inches. Free of top knot. 

Muzzle should be straight from eyes to nostrils, without 
coarseness, should not be less than four inches in length; nos- 
trils should be rather full and black in color; jaws should be 
exactly equal in ie. 

Lips should be slizhtly pendulous. 

Eyes should be dark brown in color without the outer yel- 
low circle so ofteu seen in Gordons; should be of good size and 
mild in expression. 

Ears should be set low on the head and lie flat to the cheeks; 
should be rather — than the English setter’s and well 
coated with fine silky hair, which should be straight or 
slightly wavy, extending an inch or two below the flap. 

eck should be of length, with gradual rise from 
shoulders to head, and slightly inclined to arch; should not be 
throaty, biit is not expected to be as perfectly free of leather 





ered, like the head, with as hard a texture of coal; as body, 


but not so i 

Coat.—H and , free of softness or silkiness, not so 
long as to hide the outlines of the body, particularly in the 
hind quarters, straight and flat, 10 shagginess, and free of 
lock or curl. 

Color.—Should be ‘‘whole-colored,” the most preferable 
beng Drea red; next wheaten, yellow and gray, brindle dis- 
qualifying. White sometimes —— on chest and feet; it is 
more objectionable on the latter than on the chest, as a speck 
< —— on chest is frequently to be seen in all self-colored 

reeds, 

Size and Symmetry.—Weight in show condition, from 16lb. 
to 24lb.—say 16lb. to 22lb. for bitches and 18lb. to 24lb. for 
dogs. The most desirable weight is 22lb. or under, which is a 
nice, stylish and useful size. The dog must presen* an active, 
lively, lithe and wiry appearance; lots of substanee, at the 
same time free of clumsiness, as speed and endurance, as well 
as power, are very essential. They must be neither ‘‘cloddy” 
nor “‘cobby,” but should be framed on the “lines of speed,” 
showing a graceful “racing outline.” 

Temperament.—Dogs that are very game are usually surly 











as a pointer’s. or snappish. The Irish terrier, as a breed, is an exception, 
Shoulders should be deep, Gotan and strong, not so heavy | being remertably good tempered, notably so with mankind, 
as the Gordon's, and showing great liberty. it being admitted, however, that he is, perhaps, a little too 
ready to resent interference on the part of other dogs. There 


Chest should not be wide but déep; ribs well sprung back of 
the shoulders but not so much as to make the animal appear 
round in barrel; should extend well back toward the quar- 


is a heedless, reckless pluck about the Irish terrier. which is 
characteristic, and coupled with the headlong dash, blind to 
all consequences, with which he rushes at his adversary, has 
earned for the breed the proud epithet of ‘‘The Dare-Devils.” 


ters. 

Back and Loins should be strong and slightly inclined to 
arch, a tetidency to sway-back being objectionable. 

Quarters should be well muscled but not lumbery, muscles 
extending well down toward the feet. . 

Legs. Fore legsshould be straight, with elbows neither stand- 
ing out nor under the chest; should be long from point of 
shoulders to elbows; should be well feathered to the feet. 
Hind legs should be long from hips to hock joints: stifles 
fairly well bent. Hock joints neither bending inward nor out, 
the former being the most objectionable; feather should not 
be extended below the hocks. 

The Feet should be round, hard, arched, and somewhet 
padded with hair between the toes; should neither point in- 
ward nor out, the latter being the most objectionable. 

The Stern should be set on in proper place; should be 
straight and carried vn a line with the back, should have a 
fine, straight; silky flag, any inclination to curl or ropiness 
being objectionable. 

The Coat should be fine and flat. 

The Color should be deep plum black, with rich tan mark- 
ings clearly defined, and without admixture of black, showing 
on lips front of cheeks, throat, over eyes, on front of chest. on 
feet and legs, also at vent, but should not extend into the flag 
more than four inches. Any white is objectionable, but a 
small spot on the breast should not disqualify an otherwise 

‘oud dog. 

Oapameiey and Quality.—The queral character and form 
of the black and tan setter should be very similar to that of 
the English setter, possibly a shade lighter throughout; very 
blood-like in appearance, and combining great symmetry and 
quality. 
H. CLay GLOVER, 

LOWELL T. FIELD, » Committee. 
Cuas. S. Fitcn. 


VALUE OF POINTS IN THE BLACK AND TAN SETTER. 
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IRISH TERRIER STANDARD. 
The Irish Terrier Club's scale of points, and description of 
the true Irish terrier: 


POSITIVE POINTS. NEGATIVE POINTS. 


Head, jaw, teeth and eyes. .15 minus 
Ea eee, Saudia aie 5 White nails, toes, and feet. .10 
Legs and feet.......... .....10 Much white on chest........ 10 
INOS a cicccaccns aicacsntdus § Ears cropped............... 5 

Shoulders and chest........ 10 Mouth undershot or can- 
Back and loin......... wecdndWe. MMe radcscasccidnadudee 10 
Hind quarters and stern....10 Coat shaggy, curly, or soft 10 
CURE sG coadceccdeces Waaenvas 15 Uneven in color............. 5 
a avestersas ; gaedaacasee be — 

ize and symmetry......... f 
_— 7 Disqualifying _Points.—Nose 


100 cherry red. Brindle color. 


DESCRIPTIVE PARTICULARS. 


Head.—Long; skull flat, and rather narrow between ears, 
getting slightly narrower toward the eye; free from wrinkle; 
stop hardly visible, except in profile. The jaw must be strong 
and muscular, but not too full in the cheek, and of a good 
ss length, but not so fine as a white English terrier’s. 

here should be a slight falling away below the eye, so as not 
to have a greyhound’s appearance. Hair on face of same 
description as on body, but short (about a quarter of an inch 
long), in appearance almost smooth and straight; a slight 
beard is the only longish hair (and it is only long in comparison 
with the rest) that is permissible and that is characteristic. 

Teeth.—Should be strong and level. 

Lips.—Not so tight as a bull-terrier’s, but well-fitting show- 
ing t poe the hair their black lining. 

ose.—Must be black. 

Eyes.—A dark hazel color, small, not prominent, and full of 
life, tire and intelligence. 

Ears.—W hen uncut, small aud V-shaped, of moderate thick- 
ness, set well upon the head, and dropping forward closel 
to the cheek. Theear must be free of fringe, and the hair 
thereon shorter and generally darker in color than the body. 

Neck.—Should be of a fair length, and gradually widening 
toward the shoulders, well carried, and free of throatiness. 
There is generally a slight sort of frill visible at each side of 
the neck, running nearly to the corner of the ear, which is 
looked on as very characteristic. 

Shoulders and Chest.—Shoulders must be fine, long, and 
sloping well into the back; the chest deep and muscular, but 
neither full nor wide. 

Back and Loin.—Body moderately long; back should be 
strong and straight, with no appearance of slackness behind 
the shoulders; the loin broad and powerful and slightl 
arched; ribs fairly sprung, rather deep than round, and weil 
ribbed back. 

Hind Quarters —Well under the dog; should be strong and 
muscular, the thighs powerful, hocks near the ground, stifles 
not much bent. 

Stern.—Generaily docked; should be free of fringe or 
feather, set on pretty high, carried gaily, but not over the 
back or curled. 

Feet and _. —Feet should be strong, tolerably round, and 
neither turned out nor in; black toenails are preferable and 
most desirable. Legs moderately long, well set from the 
shoulders, perfectly straight, with pee: of bone and muscle; 
the elbows working freely clear of the sides, pasterns short 
and straight, 'y noticeable. Both fore and hind legs 
should be moved straight forward when traveling, the stifles 
not turned outward, the legs free of feather, and coy- 










When ‘‘off duty” they are characterized by a quiet caress-in- 


viting ee, and when one sees them en tim- 
idly pu i 

to realize that on occasion, at the “‘set-on,” they can prove 
they have the courage of a lion, and will fight on to the last 


breath in their bodies. 
tion to, and have been known to track their masters almost 


incredible distances. __ 


ing their heads into their masters’ hands it is difficult 


They develop an extraordinary devo- 


POINTER STANDARD. 


G. Edw. Osborn, Esq., Secretary A. K. C: 


The committee appointed by the A. K. C. on a standard for 


judging pointers, beg to report that so far as they have been 
able to learn the opinions and wishes of prominent breeders 
of pointers, there is no general desire to change, materially, 
the standard as laid down by “Stonehenge.” 


In the opinion of your committee, the description of the 


pointer as given by Mr. Welsh is satisfactory, but they think 
that in the division of points, too much has been accredited 
to the head—the division as given by “Stonehenge” being: 
Skull, 10; nose, 10; ears, eyes and lips, 4; in short, an allow- 
ence of one-fourth the full number of points for head alone. 


We recommend that five points be taken from the number 


heretofore: allowed for head, and transferred to those parts 


to which it is thought not a sufficient number of points have 


been allowed by ‘‘Stonehenge.” 


We recommend that the points of the pointer should be as 
follows: 


Mao cinr ce cntnscdwrasedcruseaneuceeuacane auae 8 
acca saccaccasunctddveveueduacandauedaeuaan 8 
Wn CUON AMR Woe 5 ook conc dackecee cexedees 3 
MO davdcécccscatusredadecdedescaqanve &yneducdedes 6 
SO OD ON 6 oi 6 oon ako ncaadencensaetes 18 
Back, quarters and stifles................ceceeees 17 
Legs, elbows and hocks... .........-sscccesccecees 12 
WOON es ce decévdenacscGaccenestacevapedeuandacecauaad 8 
Od idcndsndedetdenwadedctedadecacedadasecancds 5 
Symmetry and quality... 2... .ccscccccevcecese 7 
MOU ON COR dalccda ve ascewdt ccedsécncctenuaes 3 
CMe sa hinds tesnaus cundcccadctaetetiadeunadaads 5 
100 


ROBERT C. CORNELL. 
E. F. STODDARD. 





THE MEMBERS’ STAKE RULES. 


‘7 adoption by the Eastern Field Trials Club of the rule 

allowing a dog entered in the Members’ Stake to be 
handled by a member not his owner is certainly a step in the 
wrong direction. The spirit of this rule is unquestionably 
opposed to the principal object had in view when this stake 
was inaugurated. As its title implies, it is exclusively for the 
members of the club, and its main object is to foster a spirit 
of generous rivalry among them, while contesting for its 
honors, for the — of improving their skill in ondiins 
their dogs in the field. The winning of this stake should carry 
far more honor than the mere ownership of a winning dog 
implies. Any one with plenty of money can own a good dog; 
but hard cash, although a very desirable adjunct, can never 
of itself constitute the sportsman. 

It should be the aim of the club to enhance instead of depre- 
ciate the value of honors won at their field trials. The Eastern 
Field Trials Club was not established for the sole purpose of 
improving the pointer and setter. There was still another 
object in view, and that was to increase the interest in legiti- 
mate sport with dog and gun. The best manner in which to 
accomplish these objects is a question that should be carefully 
considered by the club before deciding upon any matter that 
may come before it. With earnest, well-directed effort to 
accomplish these objects the club has grown from year to 
year to its present high estate, and no record of backward 
steps should mar the pages of its history. 


EXCESSIVE TAXATION.—Cohocton, N. Y.—Editor for- 
est and Stream: 1 wnite to ask, if, in your opinion, there is any 
honorable and legitimate way for any one wishing to establish 
a breeding kennel to avoid paying the excessive taxes that the 
laws in most counties of this State impose. The law in this 
town, for instance, levies a tax of fifty cents on a dog, and 
three dollars on a bitch; for each additional dog or bitch the 
amount is doubled, one dollar for the second dog, two dollars 
for the third and so on; six dollars for the second bitch, twelve 
for the third, etc. At this rate a kennel containing, for ex- 
ample, six dogs and six bitches, would have to pay an annual 
tax of $220.50. Now this is manifestly an unjust law, and I 
would like to knowif you or any of your readers who have been 
obliged to grapple with the question can state any means by 
which it may be honorably avoided.—_STEUBEN. [We should 
labor with the county supervisors to change the law, which is 
manifestly harsh and unjust.) 


THE NEWARK DOG SHOW.—New York, Feb. 12.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: The following gentlemen have 
kindly consented to judge at Newark: Mr. John Davidson, 
Monroe, Mich.. pointers and setters; Mr. James Mortimer, 
Babylon, L. 1., fox-terriers, Yorkshire terriers, puss and toy 
dogs; Mr. J. A. Stovell, Philadelphia, Pa., beagles, judged by 
the American English Beagle Club standard. The Philadelphia 
& Reading Express Company has issued an order to carry 
dogs boxed from all P. and R. points to the Newark show at 
regular rates, and will return them to points of shipment free 
of charge.—A. P. VREDENBURGH, Secretary. 


BOUND BOOKS OF KENNEL BLANKS.—We have bound 
books of kennel blanks, each book consisting of 200 blanks of 
a given style, and can furnish these (postpaid 30 cents) for the 
convenience of those who have occasion to use a large num- 
ber of blanks. In ordering be careful to state what particular 
series of blanks is desired, t. e., whether Names Claimed, Sales, 
Bred or Whelps. The arrangement of the blanks is such that 
a duplicate record of each note sent for publication may be re- 
tained for future reference, 
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THE AMERICAN-ENGLISH BEAGLE CLUB.—The le 
club have sent the following circular to members:—Dear Sir: 
To more fully carry out the objects for which we are organ- 
ized, it seems only proper we should work together to ac- 
It is advised that all our members give their 
ae only to those bench show managers (by exhibiting 
their dogs) who will or have granted our requests by — 


complish them. 


the classes named in our constitution, sneer or standard, 
and allowing our club to appoint (through the president) a 
judge of beagles. That our ——— are not unreasonable is 
found in the fact that the Hartford K. C., New Haven 
K. C., New England K. C., New Jersey Kennel and Field 
Trial Club have given us the classes asked for, accepted 
our standard and have allowed our club to name the judge for 
beagles (from among our members) at their,coming shows. By 
their doing so we have met with success, and what they have 
done others can doalso. In order to secure our just claims we 
should withhold our support from all bench show managers 
who will nctdothe same. Wecannot accomplish our object in 
any other way and we being the ones most directly interested in 
having proper classes and awards made according to our stan- 
dard, and by those whoare members of theclub, we hope you 
will give us your full support by not entering your dogs at 
those shows whose managers will not grant our request. In 
conclusion we advise the club to donate special prizes at all 
shows whose management are in accord with us, and set forth 
in this circular. We remain, very truly yours, Dr. C. E. 
Nichols, Chairman, W. H. Ashburner, W. Streeter, A. 
Winsor, Herman F. Schelihass. Executive Committee. 


THE ST. LOUIS DOG SHOW. —St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 13.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: The St. Louis Gun Club's third 
annual benclf show of dogs wiil be held in Exposition Hall, 
May 18, 19,20 and 21. This will givea rest of nearly two 
weeks after the New York show. The entrance fee this year 
will be two dollars, the admission at the door twenty-five 
cents, and the price of the catalogue ten cents. These are 
three important changes from last year. The premiums will 
probably be the same as at the New Yorkshow. Weare 
waiting to see the prize lists from all theshows before we ar- 
range ours. It is tuo early to promise anything detinite about 
specials. We are promised valuable assistance in this line, 
however, and we helieve our list this year will be attractive. 
No details whatever have been arranged as yet. We only de- 
cided yesterday to hold the show. As soon as we have any 
information to impart we will send it to you. We shall try to 
procure able judges for all the classes, and we hope owners of 
dogs will help us out with entries. St. Louis ought to be able 
to secure a very large number of Western dogs alone, and we 
expect some Eastern entries—if prizes worth winning will 
bring them. May isa very pleasant month to visit St. Louis, 
and Exposition Hali is one of the best in America for a dog 
show.—Gro. Munson, Manager. 


THE PITTSBURGH DOG SHOW.—The twelfth annual 
dog show of the Western Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, 
to be held at Pittsburzh next month, promises to be a success- 
ful one. In addition to the libera! premium list a large num- 
ber of special prizes will be given; among them are two of 
$50 each for the best kennel of mastitfs and the best kennel 
of St. Bernards, each to consist of three or more. Mr. B. F. 
Wilson and Major J. M. Taz lor will judge all setters, Major 
Taylor the pointers, foxhounds and beagles, Mr. James Mor- 
timer taking the remaining classes, The entrivs close March 
8. Mr. L. F. Whitman will superintend the show. The sec- 
— address is Mr. C. B. Elben, Lock box 303, Pittsburgh, 

‘a. 


KENNEL NOTES. 


KENNEL NOTE BLANKS.—For the convenience of breeders we 
have prepared a series of blanks for ‘‘Names Claimed,”’ ‘*Whelps,” 
“Bred” and ‘Sales.’’ All Kennel Notes must be sent to us on these 
blanks, which will be forwarded to any address on receipt of 
stamped and directed envelope. Send for a set of them. 

NAMES CLAIMED. 

(= Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 

Judy B. By Fred Bollett, Brooklyn, N. Y.. for blue and tan Skye 
terrier bitch, whelped Jan. 1, 1883, pedigree unknown. Tuis bitch was 
brought from Engiand to me by a frieud.—F. B. 

Bang Shot. By A. S. Hoffman, Morrisvilie, Pa, for black and 
whire English setter dog, whelped Nov. 30, 1885, by Antic (Prince— 
Pebble) out of Polley (Dick Laverack—Clio). : 

Doris. By E. C. Alden, Dedham. Mass., for black pointer bitch, 
whelped Nov. 15, 1881, by Pete, Jr. (Strong’s Pete—J. L. Woodbridge’s 
Nellie) out of imported Kate. 

Tam U’Shanter. By J Otis Fellows, Hornellsville, N.Y., for white. 
orange ticks, English setter dog, whelped April 20, 1885, by Wagner 
(A. K. R. 229) out of Kena (Ray—Orgill’s Nellie). 

Niagaru Prince. By P.M Buckk y, Niagara Falls, Ont., for black 
cocker spanie! dog, whelped Sept 1. i885. by Silk (A.K.R 1397) out of 
Black Daisy (Bonanza, A.K.R. 64—Pansy). 

Dot S. By T. P. Lyman, Goshen, Mass., for white, black and tan 
beagle bitch, wheiped Sept. 13, 1885, by imported Kino out of Bessie 
(Racket—Fly (A K.R 1012). 

Fairy.. By Jesse D. Welch, New Haven, Conn., for white, black and 
tan fux-terrier bitch, whelped Feb. 15, 1855, by Mixvure (Spice—Fairy 
III.) out of NetiJe (A.K.&. 1704). 

#lora’ By J. F Butler, Wwehester, Mass., for white, even marked 
head, fox-te: rier bitch, whelped June 1, 1885, by imported Joy out of 
Youug’s Venus. 

Yum Yum. By Ideal Kennels, New Haven, Conn., for liver and 
white cocker spaniel bitch. whnelped June 20, 1834, by nonn (A.K R. 
1107) out of Floss (A.K.R. 1104). 

Laura A. By Stratfie!d Kennels, Bridgeport. Conn., for lemon and 
white Eaglish setter viten, whelped Jan. 18, 1886, by Dash (Morford’s 
Don—Lil out of Dot (Prince—Flvra) 

Dandy Jim By Chas. F. Oat, Belmont Hunt. West Chester, Pa., 
for black and tan foxhuund dog. whelped Nov. 26, 1885, by Dixey Jim 
(A K.. 2215) out of Fly (Hero—Fanny), 

Music. Hy Chas. ¥. Qat, Belmons Hunt, West Chester, Pa , for 
tan and white foxbound bitch, wnelped Nov. 26, 1885, by Dixey Jim 
(A. K.R. 2215) out of Fly (Hero—anuy). 

Banjo. By Mignon Kennels. Cortiand, N. Y., for black cocker 
spaniel dog, wheiped Nov. 19, 1885, by Kiddlewink (A.K.R. 937) out of 
Gretchen (A.K R. 996). 

Virginius. By C. W. Littlejohn, Leesburg. Va., for lemon and 
white pomter dog, whelped Nov. 15, 1885, by Fritz (A.K.R. 1351) out of 
Virginia (A.K.R 1357). ; 

Eva. By N Elmore, Granby, Conn., for white, black and tan beagle 
bitch, whelped Sep’. 6, 1885, by Judge (Rattler—Rena) out of Dot II. 
(Ringwood, A K.K. 2202—Dime [.), 

Tick. By N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., for white. black and tan 
ticked beagle bitch, whelped sep’. 6, 1855, by Judge (Ratuler—Rena) 
out of Dot'iL. (Ringwood, A.K R. 220-—vime I ). 

Schneider. By W.J. Percival, Scapton, Mich., for liver and white 
poiuter dog, whelped Oct. 5, 1885, by Tammany (Tory—Moonstone) 
out of Erie (Rake Il.—Butf Browny). 

Empire State Kennels. By Nelson V. Ketchum. Savannah, Ga., for 
his breeding keanels of bulluogs, Skye terriers and spaniels 

Woodbrovuk Kennels. By W.stewa:t Diffenderifer, Baltimore, Md., 
for his kennels of Euglisn beagle hounds. 

BRED. 

=> Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 

Marquette Blanche~Silk. G. J. Northrop’s (Marquette, Mich.) 
cocker spaniel bitch merges Blanche (Brag—Lady Bath) to Horaell 
Spaniel C.ub’s Silk (A.R.k. 1397), Feb. 4. 

‘Bess—Venne. Dr. E. J. Bennington’s (New York) smooth-coated 
St. Bernard bitch Bess (A.K.R. 1808) to Mill Brook Kennels’ Venne 
(A.K.R, 418). Feb. 10. 

Bessie—Jock. F. Morris’s (Hornellsville, N. Y.) cocker spaniel bitch 
gh ey renee Jee) to Hornell] spaniel Club's Jock (A.K.R. 
1877), Jan 16. 

Judy—Silk. C. Clark’s (Hornellsville, N. Y.) cocker spaniel bitch 
Judy (Silk, A.K.R. 1397—Dinah, A.K.R. 66) to Hornell Spaniel Club’s 
Silk (A.K.R. 1397), Feb. 1. 

Fairy—Raby Tyrant. Jesse D. Welch's (New Haven, Conn.) fox- 
terrier vitch Fairy ee A.K.R. 1704) to John H. Thayer’s 
Raby Tyrant (Bailiff Li.—Peach), Dec. 16. 

Peg—Toots. C. F. Lambert's (Gaverhill, Mass.) pointer bitch Peg 
Gee es Ransom—Shaw's Julie) to Julius E. Wilson's Toots (A.R.R. 

), Feb. 1. 

Nellie D.—Witiam Te, J. H. Jewett’s (Wercester, Mase.) pointer 











































































Parker's William Teil (A K R 2610). Feb. 1. 
Lady Antrim—Mack B. 
lish se ter bitch Lady Antrim (Lindo—Belle) to Blackstone 
Mack B. (Dick Laverack—Twilight), Feb. 1. 
Rhea—King Coal 


‘oal (A.K.R, 2585), Feb. 11. 

Music—Ringwood, A. E. Bowler’s (Boston, Mass.) beagle bitch 
re to N. Elmore’s Ringwood (A.K.R. 2202), 

an. 15. 

Mollie Laverack—Prince Napoleon. Henry Sturtevant’s (Medina, 
N. Y.) English setter bitch Mollie Laverack (Perfection—Lit Laverack) 
to T. H Adams’s Prince Napoleon (A.K R. 2671). Jan, 30. 

Judy B.—Bob. Fred Bollett’s (Brooklyn. N. Y.) ee Skye ter- 
rier bitch Judy B_ to Senator Pierce’s imported Bob, Nov. 5. 

Vannette ing Monarch. Rancocas Kennels’ (Jobstown, N. J.) 
English setter bi ch Vanne‘te (A.K.R. 2368) to their Dashing Monarch 
(A.K.R. 2848), Feb. 10. 

Coomassie—St.rmy Petrel, Rancocas Kennels’ (Jobstown, N. J) 
English setter bitch Coomassie (A.K.R. 949) to their Stormy Petrel 
(A.K.R. 2427), Jan. 16. 

Tiny—Fred. Conghenra Medicine Co.'s (Eau Claire, Wis.) pug 
bitch Tiny «A.K.R. 306) to Miss Lizzie Plankinton’s Fred. Jan. 14. 

Clara Belle—Glencho. E. F. Weiss’s (Cincinnati, 0 ) Lrish setter 
bitch Clara Belle (A.K:R. 1889) to W. H. Fierce’s Glencho (Elcho— 
Noreen). Jap 6, 

Lucretia Gladstone—King Noble. E. F. Weiss’s (Cincinnati, O.) 
Engnsh setter bitch Lucretia Gladstone (A.K.R. 1872) to J. I. Case, 
Jr.’s, King Noble (Count Noble—Kosalind), Jan. 23. 

WHELPS. 
Ge No!es must be sent en the Prepared Blanks. 


Midget. J.C. Vail’s (Warwick, N. Y.) pointer bitch Midget (A.K R. 
768), oe 5, eleven (six aogs), by A. E. Godeffroy’s Croxteth; all liver 
and white. 

Blossom. Wm. B. James’s (Ph‘ladelpbia, Pa.) fox-terrier bitch 
B ——- (Crisp—Vic), Jan. 28, three dogs. by W. Wallace’s Chip(Tum 
—Maggie). 

Doris. E. C. Alden’s (Dedham, Mess.) black pointer bitch Doris 
Pete, Jr.— Kate), Jan. 28, fifteen (ten dogs), by his Crofstone (Joe 


‘ape— Nellie Pape) 
Edith Chas. ®. Taylor’s (Bath, Me.) cocker spaniel bitch Edith 
. H. Beede’s Beau 


(Brush II.- Olivia), Jan. 30, seven (five dogs), by 
(Ralf—Belle). 

Kalmia. Coughcura Medicine Co.’s (Eau Claire, Wis.) St. Bernard 
bitch Kalmia (A. K.R. 2481), Feb. 1, four (one dog), by their Otto II. 
(A K.R, 2480). 

SALES. 


k= Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Melrose Ilford. Fawn mastiff dog, whelped Dec. 19 1885, by Ilford 
Cau:ion (A.K.R 2930) out of Brenda II. (AK R. 2219), by Pine Hill 
Kennel:. Melrose, Mass , to Chas. M. Gilman, Southport, Conn. 

Ilford Samson Fawn mastiff dog, whelped Dec. 19, 1885, by Iiford 
Caution (A.K R 2980) out of Brenda II. (A K R. 2219), by Pine Hill 
Kennels, Melrose, Mass., to W. F. Krahl, Houston, Tex. 

Volley Lemonand white Fnglish setter bitch. whel April 6, 
1885, by Antic out of Princess Mix, by estate of Prof. H. J. Rice tc A. 
S. Hoffman, Morrisviile, Pa. 

Happy Thought Liver and white English setter bitch, whelped 
May 28, 1885, by Dash III. out of Aloe, by estate of Prof. H. J, Rice to 
A. S. Hoffman, Morrisville, Pa 

Idylwoof and Princess Mix IT, Black and blue belton English set- 
ter bitches, whelped April 6, 188, by Antic out of Princess Mix, by 
estate of Prof. H. J. Rice to AS. Hoffman, Morrisville, Pa. 

Polly, Black and blue belton Enghsh setter bitch. 4yrs. old, b 
Dick Laverack out of Clio, by estate of Prof. H. J. Rice to A. S. Hoff- 
man. Morrisville, Pa, 

Casina. Black and white English setter bitcb, 3vrs. old. by Jester 
out of Kathleen, by estate of Prof. H. J. Rice to A. 8. Hoffman, Mor- 
risville, Pa. 

Pebble. Blue belton English setter bitch, whelped Sept. 14, 1981 
(A.K R. 43), by estate of Prof. A. J. Rice to A. 8. Hoffman, Morris- 
ville, Pa.. and resold by him to Geo. F. Clark, St. George's, Del 

Snowflake and Rainbow. Stone fawn pug hitches, whelped Jan. 4, 
1886, by Treasure (A.K R. 472) out of Fairy (A K.R. 2248). by Kentucky 
Pug — Newport, Ky., to Chas. E. Tuthill, Walnut Hills, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Kino—Bessie whelp. White, black and tan beagle bitch. whelped 
Sept. 13, 1885, oy J. satterthwaite, Jenkintown, Pa., to T. P. Lyman, 
Goshen, Mass. 

Dutch, Jr. (A.K.R. 1887)—Little Nell (A _K.R. 2903) whelps Bulil- 
terrier dogs, whelped Nov. 12, 1855, by T. R. Varick, Manchester, 
N. H.. one to H. W. Holent, New Yerk; one to Perley Weeks, Haver- 
hill, Mass., and one to Dr. (. B. Hammond, Nashua, N. H 

Frank. Red Irish setter dog, age and pedigree unknown, by W. G. 
Smith, Marydel, Md., to Associated Fanciers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Zero. Red Irish setter dog, whelped Jan. 14, 1883, . Gratton out 
of Meggs, by W. G. Smith, Marydei, Md., to Associated Fanciers, 
Philadelpbia, Pa. 

Dauntless. Black and tan beagle dog, whelped Aug. 18, 1885, by 
Grand Duke out of Gipsey, by A. C. Krueger, Wrightsville, Pa., tu 
Associated Fanciers, Phil:delphbia, Pa. 

Basso. Black and tan beagls uog, whelped Aug. 18, 1885. by Grand 
Duke out of Gipsey, by A. C. Krueger, Wrightsville, Pa., to Associated 
Fanciers, Philavelphi«, Pa. 

Bonanza. Black fieli spaniel doe. whelped January, 1881, by 
Watermark out of Nellie, by Geo. W. Schenk, Burlington, Ia., to As- 
sociated Fanciers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pearl. Black, whi'e and ta: beagle bitch,.whe!ped September, 1885, 
by Bross’s Prince out of I,O. Lutha, by W. J. Percival, Stanton, Mich., 
to Ingram Bros., Wabpe'on, Dak. 

Don. Black, white and tan beagle dog, whelped Aug. 3, 188, by 
Dandy out of B-auty, by W. J. Percival, Stanton, Mich., to Ingram 
Bros., Wahpeton, Dak. 

Tvot. black, white and tan beagle bitch, whelped April 28, 1885, by 
imported Ringwood out of Collette, by W. J. Percival, Stanton, Mich., 
to M. Hovermale, Minveapolis, Minn. 

Schneider. Live: and white pointer dog, whelped Oct. 5, 1885, by 
Tammany out of Erie, by T. F. Kivers, Bridgeport, Conn., to W. J. 
Percival. Stanton, Mich. 

Bo Peep. Black, with white frill, cocker spaniel bitch, whelped 
Nov. 19, 1885, by Kiddlewink ‘A.K.R. 096) out of Gretchen (A.K.R. 
997). bv Mignon Kennels, Cortland, N. Y., to J. W. M. Gilchrist, 
Johnstown, N. Y. 

Bolivar—Leahwhelp. Black ani white Great Dane dog, whelped 
Nov. 28, 1885, by Associated Favciers, Philadelpnia, Pa, to f. W. 
Fonda, St. Augustioe, Fla. 

Fritz (A.K.R. 1351)—Virginia (A.K.R. 1357) whelps. Lemon and 
white pointer dogs, whelped Nov. 1°, 1885, by C W. Littlejohn, Lees- 
burg, Va., one to E. J. Marsh and one to J. B. Wickery, Chicago, Iil. 


DEATHS. 
Pete, Jr. Black pointer dog, whelped June 21, 1877 (Strong’s Pete— 
q L. eee Nellie), owned by E. C. Alden, Dedbam, Mass., on 
an 13, 
Music. Black, white and tan beagle bitch (A.K.R. 1411), owned by 
H. F. schelihass, Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 14; killed by the cars. 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
te” No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 


J. H. B., Belmont, N. Y.—We think the outlook for recovery in your 
dog is bad. Probably the spinal cord is permanently injure» fom the 
accident when he was so young. You may try, bowevcr, the follow- 
ing remedies: Tincture of nux vomica, five drops three times daily. 
Applications of electricity to the undeveloped leg and daily applica- 
tiuns of caloroform ln went. 

J. H. H., Dorchester, N. B—I have a setter dog troubled with 
mange disease of the perspiring glands, I should judge from symp- 
toms. The skin on back is greatly thickened and the hair keeps 
coming out. The dog is constantly scratching himself and rolling. 
Have n treating with arsenic (Fowler’s solution), twenty-four 
drops a day, maximum dose twelve drops morning and vight, it has 
helped him greatly but not cured him yet. Ans. You are giving too 
muen arsenic. Give five drops night and morning in the food. A 
good wash for the skin is composed uf sulphur two drams, camphor 
two drams, glycerine a haif ounce, rose water to make eight ouuces. 
Apply locally with soft sponge night and morning and keep yo 
soft with vaseline rubbed gently ioto the skin, Shake the sujphuc 
inixture before using. 

J.H.B., New Berlin.—Pug dog, two years old, weighs 2ilbs. Do 
not know how long he has been sick. Does not shiver. Great 
difficulty in breathing. Bad cough and wheezy. Constipated. Appe- 
tite good. Persists in lyiog on his belly. Does not have fits. Matter 
ruvs from eyes very little. Scratches himself a great deal. Breath 
smelis very offensive. Nose cold andclammy. Skindry. Ans. Give 
a dose of castor oil or buckthorn, a de<sert spoon! ul to a tablespoon- 
ful, ac:ording to effect produced, the object bemg to secure thcrougn 
evacuation of the bowel:. Tne whole trouble seems to be due to bis 
constipation. After purging, give 5 drops of Fowler’s solution of 
arsenic twice daily in the food. The latter should consist of voued 
corn meal with a few bits of lean m-vat mixed in. The food should 
be served cold and may be boiled with milk if convenient. Do not 
feed much meat and jet the rest of the diet be fluid, milk, soups, 


gruel, el, Give plenty of exercise 


bitch Nellie D. (Vandevort’s Don—Beckworth’s Daisy B.) to C. A. 


J.B Farns«orth's (Pawtucket, R. I.) Eng- 
Kennels’ 


F. M. Caldwell’s (Philadelphia, Pa.) black cocker 
spaniel bitch Rnae (McBeth’s Doctor—Tuppeuce) to Wm. West’s King 




























Hite and Cray Shooting. 
RANGE AND GALLERY. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Feb. 13.—At the regular medal match of our 
rifle club yesterday, a match was shot wita Elgin, Ill, :00yds. off- 
sane, Hinman target, possible 100: 














1010 810 7 5 9 7 % 6-79 
Ayres... -69 5 7 910 6 510 8-75 
atson. -6 810 6 810 7 6 6 T. %4 
Norton.. -6757656968 7 7-67 
Perry... ~5 8756599 5 8-67 
Hazeltine... ~9 47978707 6-65 
BNE es akwsons -677549 67 5 6&8 
PR itn as. ceases oe ~677%777 510 6 0-62 
MN aac stu cua hesecseccacteu? 67602 TO6.9°R Ft TH 
OOOO 5. cece cows ealdae eeeiecoe 057045 65 8 0-40-64 


E'gin scored 650.—ZERo. 


HAVERHILL (MASS.) RIFLE CLU3.—Riverside Range, Feb. 13. 
‘ds., off-naud, stand wd carzet, C eadm vor couat: 
i Rr 5145°55154-46 C Bliss ............. 44554 1441543 
SE Jobnson... ..... 451535544—46 © B Wright.........453458 4444 -42 
FF BIOWA 606s csesces 45 4545444-44 J Busfield ......... 4435 $.5453—41 


ZET1ILER ! IFLE CLUB —Weekly club shoo’, Fen. 9; 10 shot. off- 
baud. distance 100ft , pos-ible 120: D. Miller 116, M. Dorrler 118, M. 
B. Engel 114, A Lober 116, B. Walter 118, ¢.G@ Zetler 115. B. Zettler 
110, 1. Holges 113, ‘T. C. Noone 109, L. Flack 109,C. W. Karcher 110, 
M. L. Riggs 114, G. W. Blatsted 1:5. -W. D. WarD Sec. 


THE TRAP. 


NATIONAL GUN ASSOCIATION. 


Editor Forest and Stream; 

A meeting of the s ockuolders of the N:tional Gun Association was 
held at Covington, Ky , Jan. 12, i856, at 3 P. M.. iu pursua:ce of puv- 
lished notice, and seut to intividual stuckooldecs, There we e present 
in person or by proxy, the following: J E Bloom, incinnati, O.; 
F. C. Etheridge, T B. Blacksnear, J A. Oaderdonk, J. U. Joanson, 
R. F,. Lawton, N. B. Wherler, J C. Jones, Mat: R Freeman and J. P. 
Chapman, Macon, G:.: F, W. seif rile, Nashvitie, Tenn.: J. W. Leff~1, 
Springfield, O ; Tne Ligowshi Clay_Pigeon Company, Cincinaai, O.; 
G. KE. Reading, Fiemington, N. J.; Julian H. Gate-, Ha ‘ford, Conna.: 
J.N. Frye, Boston, Mas:.; H W. Eager, Worcester, Miss.; &. A, 
Crawfor), Tallahassee, Fla ; F. W. Barron, Philadeipnia, Pa.; C E. 
Verges, Lowell, O.; B. R. Buffham, Texas; Wm. G Couper, Savannah, 
Ga. These represen'ed a total of 135 shares, which, being more than 
the quorum req'tired by the consu’ultion, the meeting th-n proceeded 
to the election of directors jor the ensuiug year The fol'owing w-re 
unanimously elected. J.udg~ Matt R. Fr-eman, W. W. Parker and F. 
C. Etheridge, Macon, Gt.; E. A. Crawford, Tallahassee, Fla ; Wm. 
G. Cd per, Savannah, Ga ; L. E. #ussell, springfi-ld, O ; C. M Stark, 
Winchester, Mass.; J. Von Levgeake. New York city; Wa. Coster, 
Flatbush, L.1. After the reading of an intere-ting report fiom Gen- 
eral Manager and Treasurer, Judge Mart R. Fr eman, the meeiing 
adjou: ned sine die. J, E. Bloom, Secretary pio tem 

A meeting of Board of Directors uf tine National Gun Association 
was held ai Macon, Ga , Feb. 1, 1886. Present in person or by proxy: 
Matt R. Freeman, F. C. Etheridge, W. W. Parker. E. A. U awfort, 
Wu. G. Cooper. S. E, Russell and iv. A. Coster. Upon motion it was 
unanimously resuived th.t the office of Secretary and Treasurer be 
made one and the same in place of Geocral Manager and Treasurer as 
heretetore, The election of ¢fficer- resulted as follows: President, 
Dr S. E. Russel, Springfi-ld, O.; General Manager, Ma't #. Freeman, 
Macon. Ga.; Secretary and Treasurer, F. C. btheridge, Macon, Ga.; 
Ex-cutive Committee, Matt k Freeman. F. C. Eiheriage and W. W. 
Parker. The Ligowski Vlay-Pigeoa Co. basapplied for per nission to 

ubli-b the rwes of tie National Gun Assuciation with their advriis- 
og ecard. Resolved that the same bexranted — be it further resoived 
that the same privi)-ge oe giv-n all otaertarzet manufacturers. Itis 
the desire of this board 1o give all target manufacturers «quai oppor- 
tunities fur tesiing the merits of their targets at tne touruuments held 
unuver the auspices of the N. G. A., therefore be it resolved, that all 
target manufacturers who desire to have full representation at all 
tournaments held under the auspices of the National Gun As-ocia- 
tion. be required to subscrive to not less than twep y shares ($00) of 
the capital stock of -aii N. Y A., payable in their manufactures. No 
turther business, adjourned si..e die. F. vu. ETHERIDGE, Sec’y. 








IN a STORM.—In spite of the disagreeible weather ot Thursday 
Feb, 11. the Unknown Gun Club held their montaly shoot at D -xter’s, 
on the old Jamacia plank road. Twenty members took part, 7 birds 
each, 1 barrel gun below the elbow. handicap rise, 83 prizes. those 
killing 7 birds tu shoot off fur first pmz-. 6 oirds second priz+. 5 birds 
tbird priz-. but in consequence of tue storm McQuillan. Monsees, 
— _ = divided fiist; Knebel and Plate secoud; Muiler and 

arned third. 


D McQiillan, 2lyds...... 1111111—7  G Moller. 22yds.......... 0111100—4 
R Monsees, 24yds....... 1111111-7 H Houseman, 25yds.....0101011 - 4 
PE YVdC avs «5.6 500.6005 1111111—7 RSuillwell, 2yas...... .0tvl011—4 
Pa ae Or eee 1111111—7 -E Fricke, *4yds sce oceia ska 101:100—3 
H Knebrl. 25yds ...... M011—6 M Mattair, 23.ds........ 1001100 3 
Cb Piat-, 24yds.......... 1011111—6 G Humphrey, yds .. .1100010—3 
A Muller, <3vds ...... .1110011 5 J Doyle, Qlys........... 10100.0 -3 
A Harned, 22yds .. .... 1111001—5_-G Pike, 2lyds ...........0110100-2 
Ch Detlifsen, 25yds .....1100i0i—4_ Ch Schmetnler, 21yds...0001100—2 
H Pope. 4yds .......... 1011100—4 J Sebroder, 25yds_~... .0w. 


NEW UTRECHT, Feb. 3.— Contest at clay-pigeons between the New 
Utreent and Fiatbush Gun Cluos, The match was shot ia a blinding 
snow storm; 20 birds per nan, 2vUyds. rise, from a rotary trap: 

New Utrecht Team. 
NE 5 kama olnasetcwansesianenakne es 11111111011111111101—18 
Sr IIL. 55.01 nos -kwiwsawantpasaceamenence 00.10101010011111111 - 13 
PE coo licsc ae ssnioe sca dadien saumanee 11011011110010110111—14 
Be PONE COC so .60. 5ocs0s 5's cessereaas see 101: 100001100110011—10 
NOD ins ccictinnies cwissicnse taneanbe cee 11110011011111111010—i5 
No nis wivnc cacgainailana vickcinek. Si neles O11111411110100001 11—14 


G Nostrand........ i: PEM a Akane mae 110010111001 10011101 —12—96 
Flatbu'h Team. 

I os cianecawancelrnsabecelec de eae 01011110001111111111 —15 

UMN is aos awidees <asercasnaan Waetsecwenaa 1101100010 101011001—10 

I cc seas crenccie a nevada anes canbe TILIMUOi11101011110 15 

sok iciok didewnin caewen twscidas oaks wean 11100: 101111005 10:00—12 

I is tina catiarece wala marmonites teseowed 010111111111110010' 1-15 

Be EE Aéeancenenees panbitale at Slee 36 ois Malem eteare OL 10011 L11111011011—15 

SR iicicentinccnchesowsnsce sae keel 00001v1001011010:110— 9-91 
ELIZABETHPORT, N. J.—Maich at glass balls, followinz is the 

score: 

BOONE, vicctnncnee. dace ni csieiaeee 1111010111121111111111111 - 28 


EM BOBO icce occ scccveescscsvcesceesces sed heGeeRhReasneDteneatal—oe 
Tuey would like to hear from some glass b.:iL shooters, -- WITNESS. 
CINCINNATI.—BANDLE Vs. MILUER.—We were treated to a 
reat shooting match on 10thinst. by the above named gentlemen. 

fir. Miler has of late been smashing things right and left, scoring 

last Thursday 79 out of 80 bieds, amonz wnicu were 2) pairs which 
he broke straizht. The sbooiiog 1s the more remarkable as it was all 
done on s-vift, hard flights of Americs clay birds -by far better 
flyers than the Ligowsky and mure difficult to hit. In spite of this 
briliiant perforu.ance aud many others nearly iis equal. Mr Bandle 
was only too ready and willmg to shoot Lim a mutcu, agreeing to 
shoot on Mr. Miller’. own grounds, at his own birds ant anoiz his 
own friends. Mr. Miler shot a Harsington Richaris hainmerless 

10ib., 10-bore, 82in, barre] gun, loaded with 4 and 43gdrs. cf powd r 

and 134-2 chilied No. Sshot; while Mr. Bindls shot his old reliable 

oe Parker. loaded with 334 irms, of powder and 144 z Pitts- 
burg ehilled No. 8 shor, grinds up his oras in a miauner that 
proved conclusively from tue very scart that he was bebind a terrific 
stooting gun, The shooiing on the whole was excellent. some very 
brilliant shots being made by tot. Should Mr. Giles accept Banale’s 
challenge be will bave a good opportuvity of siowmg what he can 
do, and will in all likelihood — both hands to keep even with bis 
man: for hovever well Binal+ may shout clay birds, he is stiila 
much barder man to match on live ones. 
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Join THE Natrona Gun AssocraTion.—Send 10 cents, for handbook 
giving all information, to the Secretary Matr R. FREEMAN, General 
Manager. F. C. Ernerings, Secretary and Treasurer, Macon, Ga 
Board of Directors: Dr. L. FE. Russell, Springfield, O.: C. M. Stark’ 
Winchester, Mass.; J. Von Lengerke, New York city; Washington A’ 
Cosier, Flatbush, L. L.; Wm. G. Cooper, Savannah, Ga.; E, A. Craw- 
ford, Tallahassee, Fla.; M. R Freeman, W, Wi Parker end By Cc, 
Etheridge, Macon, Ga.—ddo. . : 
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FIXTURES. 


June 17-N. Y. Y.C. Regatta. 

June 17—Dorchester Y. U., Nahant, Open. 

June 19—Hull Y. C., Pennant race. 

June 23—Bosron Y. C. 

June 26—Corinthian Y. C, Race. 

July 3—flull Y. C. Race. 

Juiy 4 -Boston Y. C., kegatta. 

July 10—riuill Y. ©, Novelty Race. 

July 10—Corinthian Y. C ce. 

July 18—Beverley Y C., Marbl-head, First Championship. 
July 1¢—Hull Y. C., Champion sace. 

July 21—Hull Y. C , Ladies’ Day. 

July 22-Boston Y.C. 

July 24—Dorehester Y. C. 

July 24—Coricthian Y. V., Ladies’ Race. 

July 381—Beverley Y. C.. Swampscott, Second Champioxzship. 
July %81—Hull Y C., Crui-e 

Aug. 7—Corinthian Y C., Open Regatta. 

Aug. 14-Hull Y. C.. Open Regatta 

Ang. 14—Beverley Y. C , Nabant, Third Championship. 
Aug. 21—Beveriey Y. C., Ma~blehead, Opeo Matches. 
Aug. 25—Hull Y. C., Ladies’ Race. 

Aug. 28—Corin hian Y. C. Race. 

Auz, 2%—Hull Y. C , Champion Race. 

Sept. 2-Boston Y. C. 

Sept. 4—Dorchester Y. C., Fali Race. 

Sept. 4—UCo intnian Y. C., Champion Race. 

Sept. 11-Hull Y «'., Champion Sail-off. 

Sept. 11—Corivthian Y. C., sweeps'akes Regatta. 

Sept. 18—Beverley Y. C., Nahant, Fall Matenes. 


THE STEAM YACHT CARMEN. 


os yacht designing is a stu:ly that bas as yet received compara- 
tively little atiention in Am-rica but which is becomixg each 
ear of iacreasing imporiance, as more and more money is investea 
no steam yachting. Of our already extensive fleet there are few that 
are not open to criticism as to design in all its details ot hull, engines, 
boilers, living room, ete.. and too «reat a number by far show very 
plainly how they were built, «nd the lack of any proper planning or 
competent superintendence in the design. Thus far steam yacht 
desizning has not been mid¢ a specialy at it should be, but wnen a 
boat is built it is got toze her in a haphazard sort of way tha: is only 
too visibie on a casual inspection, One man is called on to vesign or 
whittle, as the case may be, a hull so long; a other is called on for 
au engine, about so m inv hor-e power; sill a th:rd furnishes a boil-r; 
perhaps the rig is looked after by the man who will command her. 
and the interior is furnished in avout the same style. Each person 
concerned may be fairly competent, but he does his wo « with little 
regard to any other part, an! though in itself it may be well done, 
the result is an utterle incongruous whole, generally an excrilent 
starting point for fucure altera:ious of an expensive nature. The 
probiem involved in the design of a modern steam yacnt is a very 
complicated one, owing to the many diverse ends an‘ conflict-ng re- 
qvivements, Speed is always a most important req:isite, good sea- 
going powers are absolit- ly indispenable. accom mouiation for owner 
aud crew i: a most important point on a long voyage, yet at tne same 
time an easy model mu-t be preserved, 

The engine and bunker space must be as small as possible, and in 
them must 6e conden-ed a puowe.ful engine, little liable to break 
down under long and heavy strain: boilers that svall furnish steam 
— sea water and whose coal consumption shall be as low as 

ssinle, 

B-sides this, the model must be such that a fair speed may be 
attained under sail alone; and the rig must be a good and efficient 
one, pot only for economy on long runs when no steam is used, but 
in case of accid+ nt 10 the engines m bad weather, As the vessel is a 
yacht, a certain amount of beauty 1- al-0 demanded in the model and 
rig. Toinsure a fair average of all of these essentials, the design 
must be the «ork of one controlling mind, which sh. Il harmonize all 
these features into a sy.nme'rical whole. in which no part unduly pre- 
dominates and none is neglect: d; and to «lo this is the province of the 
trained naval architect Only too frequently we see a hullin which 
mod+1l and speed have been en‘i-ely suc ificed to a large saloon and 
eleg»nt staterooms, or cases where ergine and boiler have no relation 
to each other, resulting in a mivimu of sped aad a maximum of 
coal mil The most important point in all naval design is harmony of 
d+tails, whe'her in a sailing or steam ves-el, and this can only be 
abtained by the action of one competent mind. Witn small yachts 
and launches of comparatively little cost errors are of miuor 1mport- 
ance; bt when we come to increase out fleet of large yachts. and 
aspire to lead the world in size and speed. the ques:ion of design, as 
involving not merely the first but tne future outlay and the value and 
efficiency of the sac bt, is one of pine importance. 

As yet our steam fle-t is but poorly represented in one very useful 
class of yacht, the auxiliary cruiser. capible of loug voyages and 
giving good accommodation with a sail fuel consumption. This 
class, to which the yacht here illustrated b-longs. is already a large 
oue in England. and many long cruix-s have be-n mie by these 
vessels, T:e Carmen was designed by Mr. J. Beavor Webb to the 
order of Sir Thomas Freke. the order being for the mos! powerful 
and seaworthy yacht that could be built of 200 tons, a voyage from 
England to the China seas b-ing contemplated. Besides some 20 ‘ons 
of stores, furoiture and baggage she was to carry a sufficient amount 
of coal fur a long voyage. Carmen was built of iron by Messrs. J. 
Reid & “o.. of Glasgow, her en-iaes being builc by Walker, Header- 
gon & Co., of ths same place. She is 144ft. over all, 110ft. waterline, 
2ft. beam and 11rt. draft. Her displacement is U8 tons. indi- 
cated horsep»wer 193 and working pre-sure 80 lbs. The enzines are 
compounded 14 and 28 by 3lin. The huil is fitted with three iron 
bulkheads, one at each end of the enzine space and one aft. 

The interior arrangements are excellent, both for ber owners, 
guests and crew of fifteen. The latter are berthed in hammuck beds 
in the bow, swung in a large forecastle, forward of which they have 
a@washroom and w.c., while at its after end 1s the ca.tain’s reom, 
neatly fitted, the space under the bed, both here and 1m all other parts 
of the ship baviug large drawers. Abaft the captain’s room is a 
dresser, the galley being above in the deck house. The forward 
saloon. in which is a dining tab]~, opens into four large stateroom-, 
each fitted with bed, drawers, toilet table, wardrobe and washstand. 
The boilers and engin-s occupy no more than their fair share of 
space, abreast of them being the engineer’s and fireman’s rooms and 
bunkers for forty-two tons of coal, sufficient for abont 2,700 knots 
steaming. The main saloon aft of the engines is 11ft x19, handsome- 
ly furnixbei with a fireplace and mantle, sofas, tables, sideboards 
and closets, making a pleasant resort in any weather. The owner’s 
cabin is a good-+iz-d room, with bed, toilet table, etc., and with a 
bathtub below the flooring. The pantry and passage take up the op- 
posite side of the yacht, and further aftis a roomy tadies’ c.bin, 
with two berihs, two sofas, toilet, etc. Aft of this are closets, store- 
rooms, and aroom forthe maids. The deck room is large, and af- 
fords a fine promanade in good weather. The Carmen carries four 
boats. a gig Wift.x4it. 3in., a dinghv 14ft. x 4ft. 6in., a cncter 18ft. 6.n. x 
5ft. Gin.. and a steam lauoch 24ft.x5ft. Gin. The galley and coal box 
on deck are shown in the upper plan. 

Carmen was so!d by her owner to Sir Richard Bulkeley. who made 
a long voyage in her last winter. She ran from Plymouth to Gibraltur 
in4 day~131., thence proveeiel to Maieira and Santa Cruz, ard 
from the la'ter place to Barbadves, making tne last run in 18 days 
4b. After a cruise in the West Indies she r-turned home, running 
from Bermuda to Holvybead in 16 days. On the 'rip she p’oved her- 
self a perfect sea buat. The co-t of such a yacht in England would 
be £8,000 or $10000. With triple expansion engines, her coal con- 
sumpt on would be reduced, and the 42 tuns whi-ch she carries would 

serve for about 3.400 knots steaming. 

Tos class uf yacht, co.nbining good accom dations with moder- 
ate cost both of building, maintenance and tue], must become ve y 

pular here in time, E.ch year there are more cruises to the West 
udies both by sail and steam, and the latter must always have the 

choice ip these busy days. A comparatively shurt vacation msy be 
utilized to its fullest extent, and even acomivg cold wave like that 
< 1 sath weec may be quickly aodged for a furtuigbt in a pieasanter 
climate. 





ASTERN Y. C.—The Eastern Y.C. held its annual meeting on 
Feb 9, at which the following officers were elected: Commodore, 
Henry S. Hovey: Vice-Commouore, J. Ma'colm Forbes; Rear-Commo- 
dore, Wm. F, Weld; Secretary, Edward Burgess; Treasurer, Patrick 
T. Jackson, Jr.; Measurer. E. Burgess; Regatta Committee, D. Apple 
ton. E B. Haven, George A. Goddard. Henry B. Jackson, Frank E. 
Peabody; Members of the Council at Large, ©. O. Foster, George P. 
Upbam, Jr ; Commi tee on Admissions, J Malculm Forbes, F. ‘un- 
ninguam, 0. W. Peabody, W. G. Salionstail. B, W. Crowninshiel . 
Percival L. Everett. Alanson [uck-r, F. L. Hi-zginson, R_ 8. Russell, 
E V.R. Thayer. H. D. Burnham; House Comm wee, B. W. Crownic- 
one. P. a: a. Francis V. Parker, J. oe Sleeper, Edward 

rgess. classi: on of sloops was so aliered as to make the 
first class 75ft. and over and the second class under 75ft. 
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a regular squeeze. She was terribly punished, and in some places 
the plank was almost chafed through from the constant rubb of 
the flinty ice driving by packed several feet deep. Not a vestige of 
paint was left on the boat’s bottom. About the loadline she suffered 
most. In spots she was punched nearly through the plank. A six- 
inch band of splinters decorated the entrance from the stem to the 
greatest beam like a bristling beard. My own position was critical. 
The water was icy. Escape would have been impossible by the skiff 
or by swimming, and no one on shore could have rendered practical 
assistance in time. Looking back upon the scene it has lost some of 
its terrors, though I remember very clearly that at the time the 
chances for boat and man were so hopeless that I thought nothing 
short of a miracle could preserve either one or the other. Steep in 
the cabin was impossible. The ice sweeping round the bottom made 
a roar below which was d bly su ive, and every blow the 
yacht received was like a stab to oneself. 

The safest plan when caught in drift ice is to lift or cut the anchors 
and drive about in the floe, It secures immunity from being cut. 
But such a proceeding could not be entertained in a narrow river full 
of bars and ——s ~~ The boat would have been stranded 
upon one of these, and the ‘shove ice’? would have become a source 
of even greater danger, as any one who has seen an ice gorge 
can well understand. The Coot would have been beached, but the 
ice, which clung to the shore like a fringe and upon which the pack 
had been heaped, left no loophole for escape. So there was nothing 
for her to do but to ride it out and abide by the consequences. When 
finally the river partially cleared, the yactit was at once got out into 
open water. Thus the third day after the break up was passed. The 
worst night of all was the last. The increasing warmth had thawed 
the ice loose in the Upper Delaware and all this came down stream in 
a ceaseless procession. It was eight inches thick and very hard. The 
Coot suffered afresh, and it looked as though this must prove the 
last straw on the camel's back. Luckily a huge cake of an acre or 
more fouled the cables, and, owing to its shape and a ridge of fast- 
frozen shove ice along the — edge. served for a long time as a 
fend off to the other ice descending. The rest of the drive was parted 
by this cake, and most of it sped harmlessly by, several feet clear of 
the Coot’s side. This good fortune probably saved the yacht from 
destruction. 

Seven days had been lost. The eighth brought no wind, but toler- 
ably clear water and the ebb at early dawn. A chance to escape 
down river was at hand at last. Before the lights on shore had 
flickered their last, sail was made on the boat and her anchors got 
after much hard = and breaking. As the blackness of night 
faded into gray, tbe ebb floated the Coot down river for a short dis- 
tance before the dawn sufficiently revealed a heavy bank of fog 
rapidly advancing from thesoutheast. The air suddenly grew damp 
and chilly. In ten minutes more all the country round about had 
meited from sight. Everything was shrouded in an impenetrable 
gloom. The fog lay heavy upon the river. As the navigation around 
and below Newbolt’s Island is not easy, even to one familiar with the 
river, it would have been unwise to drift on more or less helplessly 
through the fog, with the chance of colliding with the tows and 
steamers about due. So with the long sweep the Coot was sculled 
close to the island and anchored. Another disappointment, but not 
the last yet. In an hour the fog lifted, a strong wind from the north- 
west sending it fying out to sea, whence it originally came. The sun 
shone out brightly and added bis smiling beams to the scene now so 
propitious for progress down the river. The anchor was quickly got 
aboard and the boat paye i round to the new wind. 

There was still plenty of ice knocking about the river. With the 
ebb more had come down and the old enemy began to show his head 
once more. Fora while everything went well. Then sailing into a 
passage between two large floes, the yacht had to be headea across 
channel to get through. When ready to come round again, there was 
a slight shock felt through the tiller in “ hand. It required only a 
glance astern to see that the rudder had unshipped, most likely b 
striking some sunken ice. It could not be turned either way. Wit 
a bound I was on the counter and sought to ship the pintle in its 
proper place, but without success. Then into the cockpit again, ease 
away sheet, spring forward to the halliards and lower away ail, 
only to see the Coot gently slide her nose high upon the mud and re- 
main in spite of all efforts to drag her free. A fine day and a fine 
breeze lost through an accident which ought never to have happened 
with a little more foresight from those wha were responsible for the 
Coot as I found her. It was difficult to keep an even temper chafing 
at such needless delay, heaped upon the days already lost, while the 
season was advancing and the risk of being frozen up for the winter 
increasing. Wan. ae 


THE CRUISE OF THE PILGRIM.—VIII. 
BY DR. W. H. WINSLOW. 


hag was blowing a gale from the north when we turned out and was 
clear and very cold. Wefclose reefed the mainsail and jib atter 
breakfast and got underway without trying to land, as there was 
quite a heavy sea running. It did not take long to get out of the 
retty harbor, to cross Broad Sound, pass the buoys off Stave and 
Sand islands and to recognize Hope Island east of us, where my chart 
lefta gap. I had made a rough sketch of islands, ledges, buoys, and 
compass course from awe Island to Hog Island from the printed 
I A sailing directions, which I intended to follow and trust to luck to get 
barbs, pg upon creeks and tripped up by wiry vines, until the | to Portland. Luck favored us. Off Sand Island a smart fishing 
door of a little hut was approached. It was the dwelling of a ferry- |} sloop with all sail set passed us bound in. We shook out our reefs 
man, whose boats were hauled high and dry, and who himself had | and chased her, and she led us through the intricate winding by Great 
decamped for more congenial climes long ago, leaving a huge | Chebeag, Cow Island, etc., all the way into Portland, where we 
iron clasp and red lock to mock the poor wayfarer for his trouble. | anchored in our old place about 1 o’clock P.M. The afternoon was 
With numb feet, very red nose and very blue in mind we tramped | spent ashore and we went to bed early to be ready for an early start 
along, the can and I, toancther building, scarcely discernible thruugh | in the morning. 
a thick clump of trees. It proved to be a dilapidated shanty, property | It was very provoking to find that the wind was very light from 
of a farm hand, with little green bottle-glass panes to the tired look- | the southwest when we awoke, but we made sail, towed around the 
ing windows, except where old paper and rags had made up for the ab- | point and got fairly outside by 8 o’clock. The sea was comfortable 
sence of glass. Tume had evidently been rough on the glass, for the | and the wind variable all the morning. I enjoyed a survey of the 
rags and paper stoppers had gained the ascendancy. The brick | shores which had been passed on our outward voyage in storm and 
chimney had a strong inclination to lie down, and there was no mor- | darkness. Peak’s and Bang’s islands and the shores of the main land 
tar to interfere. The front yard—a considerate ditch, prevented the | were covered with prety cottages, villas and hotels, for the most 
possibility of any yard in the rear—was a ragged, unkempt patch, | part, deserted by their summer occupants. I counted twenty houses 
strewn with bones, ashes, bottles. feathers, and littered with house- | along the rough rocky bluffs between Portland Head and Cape 
hold rempants in general. As I wurned into this the prospects foroil | Elizabeth. We passed through quite a fleet of dories, each contain- 
vanished at a bound. Such people could not wish to let hght in upon | ing one or two weatherbeaten fishermen, dressed in oil-skins, and 
the scene any more than compelled to by the diurnal revolution of | busy with their lines. We ran close enough to talk to them and they 
mother earth. An apology for steps led up to a door, also tired Jook- | said the fish were not biting much. From what I saw, I concluded I 
ing as it hung away fromthe top hinge. The slattern inmate an- | would sooner pound cobble-stones, than pull and saila dory away out 
swered my knock with two or three greasy, sickly urchins, staring | there in all weathers and seas, though a dory is said to be a fine sea- 
out of inflamed saucer eyes from the middle of the single room which | boat. 
served all the duties of a family establishment. In a whining drawl We had light and _ fitful breezes all day and had the spinnaker set 
this dilapidated Venus of the heath imparted that she had no wil of no | most of the time. While we went loafing along rather close mn, we 
kind. “Where was the store?” ‘Store! Well, let me see.”’ She | had an excellent opportunity of studying the shore and the distinctive 
scratched her head. I backed off a step. “There was a store,” she | land marks at the entrances of harbors, sothat I made up my mind 
thought, **hadn’t been there in so long couldn’t say exactly where; | I would not be afraid to run into Richmond Island, Wood’s Island or 
but you went up this road, and then you turned she didn’t know | Cape Porpoise, if there should ever be any necessity for it. When 
where or how many times,” etc. 5 darkness fell, the red light cf Cape Neddick was upon the starboard 
With these lucid directions and four miles to a hot stove, it looked | beam and Boon Island upon the port, and we gave up all hope or 
like freezing stiff, but for the welcome rays of the sun, pow passing | spending the night at Portsmouth. The compass and small lantern 
its zenith. On a slow trot, more dead than alive, 1 wandered across | were brought upon deck, and a course laid out that would take us 
wide fields, through clumps of trees, from bara and outhouse to barn | outside the Sisters and inside York Ledge and the Triangles. This 
avd outhouse, which stood out likeislands allround. Finally Istruck | was southwest by south, We were off Portsmouth at 11 o’clock, and 
a well kept path and signs of civilization which led me up to a small | decided it would be a waste of valuable time to run in for the night. 
farm honse, where the influences must have been awfully good, for | The wind had hauled around northeast and freshened and we were 
the dogs did not even bark. The worthy owner of the soil proceeded | just flying to the scuthward. The course was change to S.S. W. 
to give voluminous directions as to the whereabouts of the store. | till we had passed Isles of Shoals light, then we hauled to south by 
“Stranger here?’ he asked in the middie of a sentence. Yes. Then | east for Thatcher’s Island. 
we entered a great tobacco barn from the cross spalls of which hung For two hours I kept the helm and enjoyed the sport. The yacht 
the materia! for thousands of pure Havana cigars, “imported direct | had the wind free and it was just as much as she could stagger under; 
by our own house.” This barn was in Pennsylvania, but that circum- | the sky was overcast and the northeast full of black ragged scud; 
stance could not be expected to affect the flavor of the cigars. From | the sea was making fast; the cutter jumped, rolled and sent long 
a barrel my rustic filled my can, handing it over with the words | wings of phosphorescent foam to leeward. We rejoiced at the favor- 
“always like to oblige a stranger.” Of course, we talked tobacco, | ing wind, thought it a little rude, took in the gafftopsail, and looked 
nothing like “craps” with the farmers, so we parted excellent friends. | at the light upon the lee bow in hopes of soon rounding it and head- 
Now that I had oil, the weather, of course, relented. I'bat same | ing for Boston. We would see occasionally a lead colored sail, a 
evening there was a sudden change, the wind jumping round to the | reckless schooner carrying no lights, would come between us and 
southeast, and the trouble began. As the ice broke up, each tide | the near horizon and then disappear. We showed our light many 
swept a constantly increasing mass of rubbish up and down stream. | times hastily to prevent them running us down. There ought to be 
The thaw was only partial and the drift ice retained its hardness and | a more ape law against such disregard of safety upon the high 
sharp edges. For two days it came down upon the Coot, four times | seas. We talked of the pleasure of night sailing, and Williams said 
a day, striking hard at the bow. The big floes twisted round and | he would like to have some of the carpers at cutters out there to 
seemed to be sucked right back to the boat, ramming her a second | show them what real yachting was. We knew we had passed to 
time amidships and then scraping along the sides with such pressure | windward of the Salvages, but the two lights upon Thatcher’s Island 
that the Coot rose bodily out of water. One floe, held momentarily | were so bright and apparently so near, we feared the Londoner. It 
in check by the boat or ber cables, would cause the following cakes to | is so difficult at night either by view of land or light to determine 
pile above and beneath, the tide carrying those below swiftly on, till | one’s distance from the shore. It seemed as if we were half a mile 
they punched and scratched and cut the doat in aterrible way. With | away, when we were really five miles,as we found later to our 
oar and boathook I was posted on the bow forward of the mast and | cost. 
sought to part, break or drown the ice as best I could. It was now heavy weather for a little craft. Thesea was so heavy 
In such a contest one man’s labor went for just naught, and after | off the cape that we did not dare to stop and reef, but the whole 
spending a sleepless nignt fighting the relentless foe. exhausted and } mainsail was too much for her; she rolled and plunged and jumped 
disgusted, I gave up to conditions beyond control. Iwen'y five | about rapidly, turning everything below topsy-turvey and making us 
fathoms of cable were veered to each anchor in four feet of water and | hold on for our lives, but she did not ship more than two or three 
good holding ground. Yet the Coot was carried half a mile up and | buckets of water ata time the whole night. We rouuded the Lon- 
half a mile down stream at each tide, the strain on the cables being | doner at last—five miles off shore—and then appreciated the tremen- 
something enormous. To pass forty-eight hours in momentary ex- | dous sea and violevce of the gale. We had consiuered the blow a 
pectation of finding the boat cut through and sinking, was an agony | joke and rather enjoyed it at first. Now it dawned upon us that we 
of mind intensely ravated by the knowledge of being p>werless | were in a bad scrape and in imminent danger. 
to interfere. Canal ts moored to wharves had been cut through We could carry tle mainsail no longer, and the jib threatened 
and sunk in my sight, then bow could the Coot outlive the infliction? | every moment to go out of the boltropes. We lowered the mainsail 
She did; but how she did on this and another occasion is a mystery | and passed a — around it, came to on the starboard tack, payed 
te this day. Perhaps the shape of her body was a protection against | off the jib sheet and headed to go up under the land to lessen the 


CRUISE OF THE COOT. 
xml. 


Re the following two days no progress could be made. The wind 

was light and ahead and the tides did not serve. It would have 
been useless to beat down the narrow and winding channel of the 
river against both, so the time was put in tinkering on various little 
jobs and a visit to Bordentown for papers and mail. Toward the 
evening of the second day it fell a flat calm and the temperature went 
down rapidly, so that two wicks in the stove had to be lit. A threat- 
ened cold wave made itself felt during the night. Next morning the 
river was covered with thin ice. A tow coming up from Philadelpyia 
and the steamer Major Reybold making her landings while plying 
her regular trips. served to keep open a channel broad enough for the 
Coot to escape had there been a favorable breeze. But not a breath 
disturbed the scene all day and with misgivings I saw the sun sink in 
a clear frosty sky, reddening the horizon with a flery glow of great 
intensity. The thermometer fell — into the twenties and ice 
made go fast that an attempt to reach shore in the Orange Blossom 
for water and oil was frustrated. Although the channel was nearly 
clear when I shoved off from the yacht, the fresh water of the river 
solidified with such rapidity that while looking for a suitable spot to 
land the skiff was surrounded by newly made ice in all directions and 

ulling through it became a hazardous matter in the light boat. 

ealizing the impossibility of returning to the yacht after further 
delay, the expedition had to be abandoned and only after some 
trouble breaking through the ice, was it possible to force the skiff 
once more alongside. At the time I did not dream that a severe trial 
was about to begin, but thought that the morrow might bring a 
change, as it was still so early in the season. 

Rut the cold wave was in dead earnest and I had no warning of its 
intensity, having been uvable to get late city papers containing the 
weather forecast. Upon the following morning, the air was frigid, 
the thermometer showing 21°. The river was closed up entirely and 
the Coot lay fast in the winter’s cold and dismal embrace. This was 
the fourth day lost and a increased accordingly. In 
the afternoon the mercury had gone down to 18. All life on the river 
had long ago ceased. In ali the glassy expanse there was but 
dne little black speck. a torlorn looking object with a list to port, 
standing out against the gray background of leafles» trees and bushes 
fringing the low western shore. The tides were very low, and at 
every ebb the Coot would take the bottom and ease over on her bilge. 
This was not of any consequence, however, as it did not interfere 
with life on board. The ice soon became a source of danger. As the 
water left it there was violent cracking and grinding, great cakes 
breaking loose from the rest frozen fast to the shore, and falling 
with a sound like thunder as the supporting water flowed away un- 
derneath. With the return of the fl these loose cakes would come 
sailing up the river at top speed, often five and six deep, as they were 
piled one above the other during their travels back and forth. Locally 
these piles are known as “shove ice’’ and this shove ice was the worst 
enemy I had to encounter, It was impossible to break through these 
small icebergs, for they rapidly massed till some of them attained a 
thickness of four or five feet. On the ebb they were not to be dreaded, 
for most of them stranded. 

As the water fell others were content to mass themselves about 
the Coot’s quarters, slowly prying her up by the stern as piece after 
piece was wedged into the ever growing piles through the enormous 
pressure of great fields in the rear. This pressure was irresistible, 
representing tons upon tons, and no vesselcan withstand the nip if 
fast and subjected to the squeeze, least of all such a mite of a thing 
as the Coot. Fortunately for her, the weather became intensely 
eold, 8° above zero, and the ice thickened so fast that it was hard 
aground around the boat for three-fourths of the time. The shore 
ice also froze fast beyond the control of the tides wherever it hap- 
pened to be. This brought peace again while the cold lasted. In the 
meantime oil and water had given out entirely aboard the yacht. 
While the ice drove up and down the river and that inside was too 
much cracked to offer support, all communication with the outer 
world was cut off. If a thaw set in, matters would remain in statu quo 
for several days. This made my imprisonment anything but reassur- 
ing Ice could be melted for water, but there was not a drop of oil 
for the stove. One day and night were passed in misery. Cold prov- 
ender in cold weather is not calculated to keep up one’s courage. 
Add to this the absence of drink of any kind, no light for the long 
evening and 18° in the cabin, and the measure is about full. Upon 
awakening after the coldest night Lever passed between blankets, I 
was stiff and numb with chill and suffering for warm food and drink. 
Everything in the cabin was frozen. The sides and top were covered 
with frost, the interior having the semblance of a vault in the 
Arctic. 

Something had to be done, and that quickly. Anxiously the tide 
was watched. On the last of the ebb the ice nearly grounded. With 
rubber boots and clad in all the clothing at command, the skiff was 
launched off the after deck and headed in shore, with the two-gallon 
oil can under the thwart. Cautiously at first, and then with more 
confidence the boat was pushed out ahead and I followed with both 
hands on the stera to distribute my weight. Some of the cakes gave 
way at the cracks, and often I stumbled into holes as the packed ice 
settled beneath the feat. But without serious mishap the shore was 
reached by man and sled. Then, almost an icicle, I trudged across 
fields hard as rock, clambered clumsily over fences, got torn by wire 
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wind and the seas that threatened to engulf us. They came upon 
the starboard quarter. lifted the cutter high up. rolled her down un- 
til the port rail was buried a foot. went under her and.she would 
right and roll to windward, only to go through the same movement 
again. But scudding under the jib kept the craft ahead of the 
combers and not a sea boarded us, though a little water would slop 
up over the quarter, and our little tender would occassionally bang 
= against the stern or shoot the length of her painter as far as the 
waist. 


Mack was shrouded in an enormous pilot coat and held on to the 
cockpit seat and tiller, keeping a sharp lookout upon the seas, the 
on and the distant lights. Williams stood in the gangway devoting 

is whole attention to the vessels that were all around us, and show- 
ing our lights cecasionally when it seemed as if some craft with a 
red and a green eye was sweeping rizht down upon us. Dozens of 
fishing vessels were scudding for port to get in out of the gale, and 
we were certainly in great danger of being run down several times 
during that dreadful night. I was below watching the chart, the 
compass and the lanterns, and occasionally passing up the large 
lanterns to show to some vessel that seemed bearing vown upon us. 
There was nothing for me to do upen deck, and my functions were 
as important as any. However. I was head and shoulders up the 
gangway a great many times looking after things and estimatiag the 
danger of collisions. Once a schooner swept down upon us, per- 
haps not seeing our light, and we thought of jumping for her rig- 
ging if she struck us, as we knew our little ir n-loaded craft would 
be crushed like an egg-shell and go to tbe bottominstanter. We held 
our breath for a moment, asthe great black body and jibboom hung 
over us, but a little sheer, probably a turn of one spoke 1 his wheel, 
sent her across our stern and flushed the great red ligut in our faces. 
We braced up with a good drink of whisky afcer that. Mack and 
Williams seemed very comfortable, but I confess that the long day’s 
work, the excitement and the cold and wet, acting upon a less hard- 
ened constitution, nad exhausted me, and during a lull I threw my- 
self face downward upon the pile of clothing and cushions to lee- 
ward and slept with one eye open about ten minutes. I was 
awakened by Williams asking down the gangway, ‘Is the light 
upon Eastern Point red and fixed?” 

I was up in a moment and by reference to the Coast Pilot, 
answered in the affirmative. There it was bright and cheerful, bear- 
ing north, and we had scudded under the jib and been swept bv the 
sea all the way from Thatcher’s. The gray daylight was faintly il- 
luminating the land, the sea was a little diminished, and the Bangor 
steamer was just coming in from the easiward. It had been a terri- 
ble night for a littie craft and we felt proud of her. She had brought 
us safely through a heavy gale and fully aemonstrated the merit of 
cutters. All agreed that a light draft. pumpkin seed sloop under the 
same circumstances would have foundered. 

The mainsail was close reefed and hoisted, we kept off for Baker’s 
Island lights, ran rapidly along shore past the Miseries and anchored 
at 6 o’clock safe in Salem harbor, alongside of a large cutter that 
had arrived the day before from Portland. 

We started under close reefs again ateer breakfast, passed Marbie- 
head rock, and were soon riding upon the long, heavy seas toward 
Boston. Theseas rolled after us rapidly and the cutt+r plunged 
down one slope and up another just fast e.ough to keep the combers 
from catching her, but we closed up the ganeway for precaution and 
kepta firm grip upon the cockpit seat. It was a lively run in, and 
we were the only little craft outside. Off Deer Island a handsome 
schooner yacht swept into the channel, but when she met the heavy 
sea rolling inward, she turned back to the anchorage. When we had 
reached Long Island, we shook out the reefs, cleared up the deck, 
hoisted the ensign, the club and private signals, and headed for City 
Point. There were hundreds of yachts anchored off the club houses, 
but the shore seemed deserted. All the merry makers, the yachts- 
men, the bands and the scenes of warm weather had vanished by 
the mandates of King Frost. I thought we wouid have an ovation 
of welcome, as we threaded our way along shore, but 1t was not till 
we came abreast of Mr. Williams’s yard that a little group of our 
friends swung their hats and cheered us. Then we jibed over, sailed 
—- out to deep water, hauled down the jib and finished our 
ong adventurous cruise by letting go the heavy anchor. 

The daily Ly oo reported that a heavy gale prevailed off the coast 
and that the harbors of Provincetown, Gloucester and salem were 
filled with vessels that had been obliged to seek shelter. Tunis was the 
same night the Genesta sailed from New York and caugot the full 
force of the blow—the memorable 9th of October 

The little Pilgrim rests upon her cradle in Williams’ yard at South 
Boston, waiting for another yachting season, looking as innocent 
and pretty as a new baby, and she and her doings are the topics of 
= among the boys very often this bleak and wintry 
weather. 


BOSTON TO FALL RIVER, SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

“W.” can get the most correct information by obtaining the coast 
survey charts of the route mentioned, together with the ‘‘Coast 
Pilot,” by Geo. W. Eldridge, and the tide tabies, also by him. They 
are to be found at Negus’s navigation depot, New York. 

One should not attempt to go through Wood’s Holl without some 
one who knows the way, as the current is very rapid, except at slack 
tide, and the channel narrow. He should stop at a tittle harbor just 
to the westward of the light, if he wishes to go through that way. 
But if he should continue on up the Sound to the westward some eight 
miles, he then could enter Buzzard’s Bay by way of Quick’s Hoil, 
which is a passageway for the largest vessels. All the other parts 
of the route are perfectly feasible, if he studies the charts, the Coast 
Pilot and tide tables, and is, as a matter of course, a good boatman. 

Any other information that I can give him, or questions he may 
wish to ask, will command my attention. JoHN Hoimes. 

VINEYARD HAVEN, Mass. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I made the passage from Boston to Fall River two years ago, start - 
ing from Boston on the 10th of April in a keel sloop 24ft. long, draft 
4ft. 9in. I do not think the extra 3in. would bother you. 

We started on a pleasant day and got as far as Boston Light with a 
southeaster blowing and rain falling. Decided to put into Hull. 
Started from there at 12 A. M., good moon, ran out to Boston Light 
and then laid our course for Provincetown 

Started from there at 8:30 P. M., worked off Race Point about a 
mile, and from there to Monomoy Point I do not think we varied one- 
half mile from shore. There are no rocks. When we were off Chat- 
ham Lights we struck some pretty rough water on account of its be- 
ing shoal, I suppose, but we had plenty of water, The inside passage 
between the point (Monomoy) and the shoal looks pretty small on the 
chart, but there is plenty of water and room, and by going through 
that way I should think it saved very nearly twenty mies. After 
getting through the passage we laid a straight course for the next 
lightsbip and so on clear through the Sound. If bound for the head 
of Buzzara’s Bay, I should not advise any one who is not acquainted 
to try to go through Wood’s Holl, for itisa very bad place to get 
through for a stranger even with a fair wind and tide, but keep on up 
the Sound and go through Quick’s Holl, which is a good wide passage 
with only three rocks in it which are well marked. 

If you are going to New Bedford or Newport it is not very much 
further and a great deal safer. 

I should not advise anybody to do what I did in the month of April, 
though, and if I had not had a keel boat witha big iron shve on her, 
1 should not be writing this letter now. The one thing that made me 
tremble was that there is not a harbor after you leave Provincetown 
until you reach Chatham on the inside of the cape, and it is about as 
bad to try to get there as it is to run to Vineyard Haven. H. B.C. 

TAUNTON, Mass. 


SOME HINTS ON TOWPATH SEAMANSHIP. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. Kunhardt’s misnaps in the Raritan Canal lead me to give a few 
points on canal work which I believe will be useful to other yachts- 
men who may venture upon these troublesome waters. The mode 
and place of attaching the vow line is of the greatest importance, for 
upon this the safety of the yacht mainly depends. If, as is usual, the 
line is made fast to the bits, it will be founa that the vessel’s head is 
constantly drawn toward the bank, and also, the power being applied 
so near the bow, that the influeace of the rudder is seriously inter- 
fered with. Another objection to securing the line in this posi ion is 
that it cannot be cast off quickly in case of danger, and especially in 
a single hand craft like the Coot, where it is out of the skipper’s con- 
trol, as was finely iltustrated by Mr. Kunbardt’s experience. 

A plan which I have seen used obviates these difficul.ies, and is 
we!l worth the attention of all canaling yachtsmen. Euough line is 
paid out to the driver to allow the craft to be veere! freely in the 
canal, and the inboard partis passed aft, inside of the rigging, and 
made fast within easy reach of the helmsman, a few fathoms surplus 
being retained for emergencies. The throat halliards are then un- 
hooked from the gaff, and a loose strap is put around the mast and 
made fast to the lower block of the halliards; the block is now hooked 
on to the bight of the tew line, and it is hoisted up clear of the deck. 
The advavtages of this arrangement are: Ist, tbe side pull, or turning 
force of the line acts at the mast, much nearer the center of lateral 
resistance than tne bitts, and the power of the helm is consequently 
much more effective and quicker of action. 2d, the line can be cast 
off instantly by the helmsman in cases of necessity, and slitiog 
through the hook of the haltiard block, leaves the yacht entirely free. 
if the shore end of the Ime i6 cast off it smmks under the bows and 
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often seriously interferes with the steerage of the craft, and in some 
instances is liable to get entangled with some passing craft, to the 
serious injury of our vessel. 3d. the line can ve ra high enough 
to pass over instead of under a passing canal boat or other consider- 
able obstruction, a great convenience which in many cases allows one 
his choice of waters. 

Some arrangement of this kind is indispensable in a single-hander, 
and even with larger crews is also useful, as the man at the helm is 
sure to be on the alert whatever the other haads may be doing, and 
it gives him full contro} of the yachts at ali times. 

In pulling out of locks, Mr. Kunhardt experienced the usual diffi- 
— on account of the bow of the Coot being drawn in against the 
bank before the boat acquired steerage way. To obviate this I would 
suggest an addition to the above plan as follows: Make a light spring 
fast to the tow line near the bow, and lead it aft outside of the rig- 
ging. While the boat liesin the !ock hau! this spring in sufficiently 
to take the strain of the line when the team starts. The power now 
being applied at the stern, the bow can be shot well away from the 
wall into clear water, when the spring is eased off and the towing goes 
on as usual, 

Mr. Kunhardt’s suggestion of a running fender of boards is most 
valuable, for ordinary tenders are of Jittle avail, and if there is an un- 
protected spot itis sure to be found ovt imacanal. Another good 
re is to get an old hawser of the junkman and sling two turns en- 


rely around the yacht about midway between planksheer and water 
line. This will be found very effective, and at the end of the voyage 


the rope can be sold again for nearly its cost. 


Trusting that my long yarn will prove useful to some of our enter- 
prising cruisers, I will belav by hoping that the Coot, whose adven- 
tures inspired these lines, will survive her long voyage and turn up 
smiling in the spring. As for her wide awake skipper, I — 


need have no fears for him. 


LARCHMONT Y. C.—The annual meeting of the Larchmont Y. C. 


was held at Delmonico’s on Feb. 10, with Com. Munroe in the cbair, 


Eleven new members were elected, Messrs. Harry eg DeLance 
D. Kane, Henry Adams, Jr., Harold Forwood, Cyrus W. Field, Jr., E. 


K. Beddall, Charles Sweet, W. S. Badger, Henry L Backus, Franklin 
Bowker and Geo. D. Leech. The officers elected for 1886 were: Com- 


modore, W. 8. Alley, Schemer; Vice-Commodore, Charles Stevenson, 
Yolande; Rear Commodore, Gerard M. Barrette. Nora: Secretary, W. 
Harris Roome; Treasurer, Eugene L. Bushe; Measurer, Frank E. 


Towle; Trustees, Augustin Monroe, Francis M. Scott, William Mur- 
ray. After amending some of the articies relating to the club house 
and grounds the following amendments to the sailing rules were also 
















of collars and cuffs. The mate, even on one occasion, produced from 

his ditty bag a white waistcoat, a set off. no doubt, to the skipper’s 

= serge coat and bronze buttons, the uniform of the Danish Yacht 
ub, 

By this time we are running under the Spurn Point and can hear 
the rollers of the North Sea breaking outside. 

The anchor is let go with a tripping line attached, which is taken 
ashore, and we leave the canoe to swing to her anchor, the stream 
keeping her off the shore. 

We have time before the tide turns to pay a visit to all old friends, 
for ten years of Humber canoeing has made us intimate with Spurn 
society, and a warm-hearted, kindly set of people too. They are but 
a handful. The lifeboat crew, the lighthouse keeper and the landlord 
of the little inn. The memory of many a happy hour comes across 
the skipper as he pays his round of visits. Over a pipe enjoyed with 
the captain of the life boat in his snug little house, he recalls that 
never-to be forgotten night when two wrecks were ashore, and the 
lifeboat, after battling all night with tue wild Sorth Sea, brought in 
the two crews safe and sound. 

Then we have tims to mount the lighthouse, Smeaton’s time-worn 
old tower, and look down over the far stretching ocean, with many a 
gallant ship with sunlit sails making for the Humber, and the smart 
mail steamers with their decks crowded with Swedith emigrants. 


From this point of observation we note the peculiar conformation of 
the long, gently curving spit of sand forming Spurn Point, with the 
Humber on the other, rolling its 


sea breaking on the one side and 
sandy waves over the site of the buried city of Ravenspurn. 


Afternoon tea with the bead light keeper and his amiable family, 
pleasant reunions. which on one occasion kept us so pleasantly en- 
gaged that the tide had turned and covered the shore line, compelling 
the skipper to swim off—clothes and all, for the eyes of Spurn and its 


wife were upon him—to the anchored canoe. 


windward showi 
board and well balanced sails can do under such circumstances, 


for the week’s work. 


straint is difficult. 


















Needless to describe the home journey. Perhaps a long thrash to 
to perfection what the little 2 gir with her center- 


We fiud ourselves once more in the Hull Roads, this ume in dark- 
ness. But the ordinary perils of the deep are increased by the maze 
of lights, riding lights, town lights, dock-gate lights, and side lights, 
looking tike some constellation gone wrong, but the ‘sweet little 
cherub” extends his protection to us as well as poor Jack, and brings 
us at length to our desired haven refreshed and invigorated and ready 


But my pipe has gone out during this long reverie and asI sit in 
my arm chair, I pass in review many a pleasant memory, such as has 
been described. perhaps too discursively, but given a pet subject, re- 









































ed: To introductory sentence, prefix ‘‘from the time of giving 
he preparatory signal.’ Under heading Classification Class II.. 
strike out ‘*30"° and substitute ‘‘33.°’ and in Class III. strike out ‘*30” 
and substitute ‘*33.’’ After Class VIII. insert. --Mixed Rigs.—In mixed 
rig races schooners shall be rated at 85 per cent. and yawls at 93 per 
cent. of their respective sailing measurements.’’ Under heading Sails, 
seventh paragraph, insert word ‘‘racing”’ after word “tas a.’’ Under 
heading, Courses, Course No. 2, strike out *‘the black buoy off Con. 
stable’s Point.’’ and substitute ‘the home stakeboat.*’ Second para 
graph, after word “‘Island”’ insert ‘nor between the buoys on Hen 
and Chickens Reef,”’ In Rule VIII. omit the words *‘may luff as she 
leases, to prevent another yacht passing to windward, but.’’ Under 
Coe Measurement, after ‘‘shall be” strike out and substitute “the 
length of the yacht’s hull 2 per cent. of her actual load water line 
above and parallel to said water line.’’ Under heading Prizes, strike 
out and substitute ‘prizes shall be awarded as provided in the By- 
Laws.”’ To strike out the table of time allowances as it now is and to 
substitute the table in use by the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y.C. It 
will be seen that the club have dropped their old measurement of 
length plus 4% overhang, in favor of the more equitable rule of the 
Atlantic Y. C. The treasurer’s report showed a balance of $2,225 
eash, besides $1,798 uncollected, the net assets of the club being 
$7.015 88. The membership is now 330,the limit being 400, and the 
fleet numbers 185 yachts. 


YACHTING NOTES.—The 5-tonner Molly, of Hamilton, Ont., will 
have 3.000 lbs. of lead transferred from inside to the keel..... Mr. St. 
Clare J. Byne, N. A.,of Liverpool, arrived in New York last week 
on business connected with Mr. Vanderbilt’s new steam yacht....At- 
alant» arrived at St. Kitts from St. Thomas on Jan. 24 and sailed three 
days later for Guadaloupe...Nokomis was spoken on Feb, 12 in lat. 31° 
42’, long. 75° west by the steamer Santiago....On Feb. 9 the Carlotta 
sailed from Brooklyn for the Windward Islands, touching at St. 
Kitts....Cora has sailed from Key West for Havana....Montauk 
— the run from New York to Nassau in 7% days, arriving on 

an. 21. 

ANOTHER CRUISER.—Mr. Rushton has partly finished a new 
mode! of cruiser. the sneakbox bottom carried out into a boat’s bow, 
the sides also being raised several inches. The dimensions are 15x5ft., 
and there are two centerboards, the larger forward and the smaller 
in the deadwood aft. The model affords large space for dry stowage 
withing bulkheads and small shelves around the side decks to add the 
room. The sleeping space, owing to the board being well forward, 1s 
quite large. 

CLUB FESTIVITIES.—The ball of the Royal Canadian Y. C. at 
Toronto, was a great success. We have received invitations to the 
renee of the New Haven Y. C., and the annual bail of the Yorkville 


the rest of the world is skating. 


memories ip the quiet villages of Humberside. Earr. 





THE BARNEGAT CRUISER IN FLORIDA. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


water) and also up St. Mary’s River. 


single reef. 


hastened on after a cup of coffee and a pan of oatmeal. 





Canoeing. 
———_—_4¢_____— 
‘ a all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 


canned peaches. Found the darky a fine looking, intelligent negro. 


A WINTER EVENING’S REVERIE. 
(Concluded.) 


ERHAPS we do dream that we are capsizing or that the anchor 
has dragged or that some other calamity has happened. So 
strong is the illusion that it is incumbent upon the skipper to put his 
head out of the tent. All right; it is only the morning tide which has 
lifted the boat and runs merrily by with a sort of articulate morning 
greeting as it ripples along the side of the boat and plays with the 
tightening cable. 

Another hour may safely be devoted to Morpheus, and this time it 
is the mate who wakes, aud, sitting up, exclaims, ‘‘Hello, tide’s up!” 
Then severely to his superior officer, ‘Get up, or we shall be neaped; 
tide’s going down.” ‘Tide be Y’ Lengthened snore. ‘Do get 
up. if you do, I'll make acupof coffee for you.” “Oh, thanks! 
Make me a cup of coffee and I'll get up.” ‘‘No. Get up and J’ll make 


driving N. 


of her. PETREL. 








A CANOE EXPOSITION. 


Alas! many a month must elapse before the gir ploughs the 
waves again, and in the meantime she lies in dark seclusion, shrouded 
in her cover, a very chrysalis, to burst out, if all goes well, into a 
butterfly existence as soon as she feels next summer’s balmy breath. 

Our latest canoe, 18ft. x5ft. 8in., being too large to haul up, must 
age lie afloat, and her owner, muffled in all his jerseys and all 

is coats, may be seen buffeting the wintry waves of Humber while 




















































Verily the boating spirit is not quite dead and our American broth- 
ers may rest assured that their canoeing aspirations find an echo in 
the good wishes of the boating men of old Humber, where, though 
shorn of the brightness and picturesqueness which characterizes 
American canoeing, the boating spirit still lives and where its vota- 
ries feel that they in some sense inherit the adventurous spirit which 
led the Vikings of old to these very shores to plant their names and 


I have just returned from a trial cruise to Fernandina (86 miles by 
I am now able to give an 
opinion of my Petrel. I left J. in balf a gale of wind (fair) witha 

arting shake from Dr. Neidé and a wave of the handkerchief from 

hree ladies. I had everything snugged down and carried whole sail. 
Wind freshened at Dame’s Point where I made a running jibe to test 
things. She went down with balf her lee rowlock under, and whew! 
how she flew. Kept all canvas on her, however, until I reached 
Brown’s Creek where I turned in a single reef and hastened on. The 
river was white as a sheet by this time, and I went to Sister’s Creek, 
22 miles from J., in a trifle less than 3 hours, part of the way under a 
Pitched my tent and cooked a square meal. Wrote up 
my log and several letters and turned in. Woke up at dawn, raining, 


That night at 5 o’clock came to an anchor in the bight of the rail- 
road dock at F., and had all I could do to hold her; had to back her 
big anchor with my Chester, and passed a comfortabie but sleepless 
night. Wind hauled north and blew the biggest kind of guns for two 
ba Soon saw how it would turn, and clapped her tackle on to the 

ter and at high tide hauled her high and dry. Lay this gale 
out snug as a bug in a rug and wet nothing on board. After the 
clear up took a run up Amelia River to Lanceford Creek; shot a 
few shore birds and caught some fish. Remained in F. ten days. 
Aurora spent Sunday with me; good time. Left Fernandina Friday 
at 11 A. M., last of the flood. Crossed Nassau Sound at 2 P. M., and 
was lost three hours in Sawpit Creek. stopped for the night still out 
of my reckoning. While eating supper a darky hailed me in plain- 
tive tones, asking, ‘‘Boss, dis chile am lost.’’ Mighty glad of the 
sight of a face in that lonesome swamp. I hastened to invite him 
aboard. And didn’t we havea supper! Better than that darky had 
had for many aday. Menu: Bacon, fried salt-water trout, scram- 
bled eggs, coffee, pilot bread, good Ohio butter, and a wind-up on 


The next morning I took my bearings, and after three hours work 
in a gale of wind (ahead) and a strong head tide I pulled across Ft. 
George inlet, and after mending the darky’s mast step so he could 
use his sail, kept the Petre! off and flew on her course, soon leaving 
my sable but not uncongenial acquaintance. Still pouring and blow- 
ing N. E. Passed out Sister’s Creek at 11:30 A. M., and kept off for 
St. John’s Bluff. Chilled through and wet as a drowned rat. No 
water in the cruiser though. At 2 P.M. Dr. Neidé hailed me off 
Wisner’s boat house and helped me ashore with a warm grasp of the 
band. My boat house friends and companions, Mr. W. H. Wisner 
and friend who are engaged in boat ouilding and renting boats, soon 
had me a steaming hot pot of coffee. and Petrel’s skipper was him- 
self again. Thus ended the maiden cruise of the Petrel, a fair test of 
a boat’s 2 city, being made in a gale of wind and all the time in a 

{. rainstorm, She came through it nobly and I am proud 


one.” 


It ends by the mate tricing up the tent and letting the cool winds 
of heaven blow upon the recumbent skipper. It would never do to be 
shut up in the wretched little creek for a whole summer’s day, so we 


make ready for sea with all convenient speed. 


We are not seen at our best, perhaps. Early rising agrees neitber 
with our tempers nor our appearance. Perhaps the mate does use 
broad Saxon when the skipper drops the muddy anchor on his toes, 
and if the skipper retaliates in words of similar breadth and antiquity 
when the mate, in his effort to let_ go the stern line, trips the skipper 
up and causes him to sit down with violence up the belaying pin rack, 
what matters it. We know each other too well to take heed of such 


trifling displays of early morning temper. 


The important thing is to get out of that creek before the tide leaves 
us high and dry, and so with bed clothes, anchors and gear pretty 
well mixed up we push off with the sculls, and once in the tide sail is 


made and order is evoked from chaos. 


Tents, blankets, bags and extra coats disappear into their respective 
ZS. o y 1 down, some sort of a 
toilet is made, and in a consiberably improved frame of mind the 


bags. Ropes are coiled away, decks swabbed 


crew are piped to breakfast. 
The day promises to be a glorious one. Grimsby Tower is right be- 


fore us but we sheer off toward the Yorkshire coast, past the buoy 


marking the extremity of Sunk Island, once in reality an island but 

now reciaimed and annexed to the mainiand, and so out on to Trinity 

Bay. At low water it is a waste of sand banks, but now a wide ex- 
anse of water, over which we sail merrily toward Spurn Point which 
orms a natura] breakwater to the entrance of the Humber. 

How pleasant to sail over the rippling waves of the bay with the 
warm sun making the wavelets sparkle again. 

The mate, ever active, has set the spinnaker, an operation involving 
an acrobatic performance on the “giddy footing of the hatches” or 
rather on the fore deck, and comes aft to take his turn at the helm 
while the skipper, making to himself a nest forward with pea jackets 
and rugs, whiles away the time with pipe and book or lets nis 
memory wander back to other days and other cruises. 

He recalls his first trip that way in his first canoe, now ten years 
ago, when be found himself tossiag about the broad entrance to the 
Humber during several weary hours of darkness, trying to make the 
Spurn. In those days he would set off on such adventures in a sub- 
lime state of ignorance as to local tides and currents. Nowadays we 
have grown more scientific. We draw pencil lines on the chart, make 
cross bearings of prominent landmarks, excite ourselves about the 
whereabouts of this or that buoy, and pride ourselves generally on 
adhering strictly to ship tracks. 

Before approaching Spurn we come to anchor for a bath and din- 
ner, wher luxuries of various sorts grace the board (N. B. Tinned 
curried chicken, most excellent). Then with a view to call on old 
friends at the Point, some little finish is made to our toilet in the way 


















ing invitation: 


are expected to exhibit models, rigs, camp outfits, cooking kits, 
tents, tlags, badges, trophies, photographic cameras and views, etc., 
and a supply of canoe literature, fittings and material are anticipated 
from different manufacturers and business houses. It is confidently 
believed that this exposition will be a source of much pleasure and 
instruction, not only to canoeists and their friends, but also to the 
general public. In conjunction with the coming International Chal- 
lenge Cup races, it will exercise a powerful influence in opuinsteing 
the sport and directing to it the attention of —_ desirable future 
brethren who at present have very vague or totally mistaken ideas 
as to its nature. This project will need the concerted action of all 
interested in canoeing, and the sub-division of different departments 
and details of preparation among a large number of individuals. We 
confidently rely upon your encouragement and help in making it a 
success, and trust you will be present to give us the benefit of your 
personal support and assistance. We remain sincerely and frater- 
nally yours, Edwin Fowler, Com., Henry Stanton, Lafayette W. 
Seavey. Committee.” 

Though the prejudice against canoes that at one time existed gen- 
erally among rowing aud yachting men has largely disappeared, there 
is still prevalent a feeling that canoeing is only boy’s play and not to 
be compared with other varieties of ing. Nothing will do more to 
correct false impressions and to disseminate correct ideas of canoe- 
ing than such a public exhibition asis proposed. and it may be made 
of sufficient interest to attract all classes of boating men and pleasure 
sailors. There need be no difficulty in finding material for a very 
large ~ og that no canoe man need be ashamed to acknowledge, 
even in the presence of the sailors of large craft, Though the mover 
ip the matter is the Knickerbocker C. C., it is in every sense a na- 
tional affair, and deserves the aid of every canoeist in America. We 
shail give the full particulars of the meeting. 


RONDOUT C. C.—This club now has twenty-seven members and a 
large fleet of canoes, to which several new boats will be added this 


season. The club is about to build a new and handsome house, 50x 
30ft. They are now looking forward to receiving their neighbors 
from both ends of the Hudson at AZsopus Island on Decoration Day. 
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= coming season promises to be a notable one in the canoe 

world, with our foreign visitors and two cups to be raced for, 
and we may expect that canoeing will receive more notice and more 
favorable consideration than ever before. Asa part of the season’s 
attractions the Knickerbocker C. C. propose to hold an exhibition of 
canoes and all pertaining to canoeing, and have sent out the follow- 


“Your presence is cordially invited at a preliminary camp fire at 
Harvard Rooms, 729 Sixth avenue (corner Forty-second street) at 8 
P. M., Thursday, Feb. 25. The object of the meeting is to make ar- 
rangements fora public canoe exposition, to be held in the near 
future. A number of prominent canoeists belonging to different clubs 


RUSHTON’S ANNUAL CATALOGUE.—No better index: can be haa 
of the growth and present standing of canoeing in America than the 
new catalogue for the current year, issued by Mr. J. H. Rushton, of 
Canton, N. Y. Half a dozen years since a small folded circular con- 
tained all the needed information about the builder’s boats and 
eanoes, while now the same information fills a large pamphlet of 
sixty pages, a third being devoted to canoes and their fittings. Of 
rowboats, Mr. Rushton is still building the same large variety, with 
the steady improvement in build and model which has made his 
widely-spreading reputation The canoe list this year is @ great im- 
provement in every way on the preceding ones, as the boats are bet- 
ter. the sails of greater variety, and the list of fittings has been largely 
lengthened by special devices and novelties. pete 20 the greatest 
advance over former years isthe discarding of a number of obsolete 
models and the corresponding eee of the list to an extent 
that makes it easily comprehensible to the novice. The great num- 
ber of varicus models has in the past been very confusing to begin- 
ners, owing to the small noints of difference. In the present arrange- 
ment, the Springfield, Shadow, St. Lawrence and /4't. Princess 
models have been omitted, the list now comprises, be-ides the Ness- 
muk canoes, the Stella Maris, Grayling, Ellard, 153144 Princess, 
"Pandem Princess and fou Mohican canoes. The latter are the most 
interesting, and promise to become the most popular models. In all 
four the lines of the famous Snake have been used as the basis for the 
design, the hollow lines of that boat having been filled out somewhat. 
The dimensions are: No. 1, 14.6X30; No. 2, 153114: No. 3, 15x28; No. 
4, 15X80. The series thus include the original Snake size, a canoe for 
general cruising, a larger boat built to the full limits, for sailing, and 
two “average” boats, Class B and Class A, making a quartette from 
which a good canoe for almost any purpose may be selected. A 
special feature of the book is the long list of fittings of all kinds and 
especially brasswork. Mr. Rushton has lately made a specialty of 
the latter, manufacturing it himself, and he has devised a number of 
very convenient fittings. At present he has a force of seventeen em- 
ployed on boats and canoes, and at this date is not up to his orders. 


BUFFALO C. C.—The annual meeting of the Buffalo C. C. was 
held on the evening of Jan. 25, at the home of Mr. KE. L. French, the 
purser of the club. A large number of the members were present, 
and considering the icebound condition of the canoeist’s native 
element, considerable enthusiasm was manifested on allsides. The 
question of classifying larger canoes in the A. C. A. was discussed 
pretty thoroughly, the members being about evenly divided in their 
opinions, with a doubtful balance against the proposed new class. 
The action taken by the A.C. A., in increasing its annual dues, was 
criticised very unfavorably, and in view of advices received from 
other clubs, it is feared that it will not have a tendency to increase 
the membership of that body. The purser reported the club’s finan- 
cial affairs in a flourishing condition, and several new craft will be 
added to the fleet in the spring. A new club signal was proposed and 
adopted, disposing of a subject which the members have been wrestl- 
ing with all the previoussummer. The following offiers were elected 
for the year 1886: Captain, William Lansing; Mate, Edwin L. French: 
Purser. Henry L. Campbell. The club then adjourned to meet at the 
home of Mr. Lansing on the last Wednesday in February.—H. L. C. 


AN ONTARIO CANOE ABROAD.—‘“Two in a Tub” is the title of a 
charming little log of a canoe trip down the Danube, Moidau and 
Elbe, made by two English canoeists in 1844. The cance was an open 
Ontario, 18x3ft. 6in.. fitted with one sail and propelled by single pad- 
dles. The cruise lay through a novel country, and the rivers were 
obstructed with weurs, dams and rapids, giving plenty of variety to 
the work. The authors, ‘‘Bow” and ‘‘Steersman,” are close observers, 
and their little book is not only very interesting, but is so exact in 
details as to make a valuable guide to others in the same waters. 


SPRING REPAIRS.—A short time now will bring warm weather, 
and the haste to get afloat that always comes with it. Is your canoe 
ready, or is she still stored away to be hauled out and rigged ina 
hurry? If she is, get her out now, refit, varnish and rig her, and 
when the time does come be ready to enjoy the actual sailing mstead 
of staying ashore to varnish. 

THE A. C. A. TROPHY.—Editor Forest and Stream: I beg to 
acknowledge this week forthe A C. A. International Cup Fund as 
follows: Dr. H. T. Groesbeck. $1: Dr. A. E. Heighway, Jr.. $1; Mr. J. 
O. Shiras, $1; ali of the Miami C. C., Cincinnati, ©. Previously 
ee $109. Total to date, $112.—Wm. Watriock (New York, 

eb. 15). 


Answers to Lorrespondents. 
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W. S. W., Mass. Institution of Technology.—Your question is too 
indefinite, we do not understand it. 


J. N. G., Everett, Mass.—Suil-a-Mor is owned by Mr. Joseph Hays. 
His address is Box 1800, Boston, Mass. 


W.S. L., Niagara.—We cannot furnish the working plans. You 
can build from the published designs. 


J. W. H., Pittsburgh, Pa.—The small engine was built by an ama- 
teur in Wales; we know of none for sale. 


W. R. M.—We do not know the builders of the boat, but have for- 
warded your letter to our correspondent. 


A. S. CoLLiInawoop.—Use cotton for caulking. Paint the seam 
well as soon as the caulking is driven home, and putty over it. 


A. A. R.—The best place to purchase anold boat would be about 
Boston. We could not give cost of rigging without more definite in- 
formation to estimate on. 


W. T. H., Long Island City.—A 15x30 canoe will easiiv carry two 
rsons. If a long cruise is intended 1630 will be better or 16x31 
or a heavy crew with much baggage. 


F. W. T., Portland, Me. You will find full description of a sinkboat 
in the ForEsT AND STREAM Of Oet. 27, 1881. Several designs of ducking 
boats are published in “Canoe and Boat Building.” 

A. H. H., Woodstock, Va.—I send you by mail the head and leg of 
a bird [ found in the snow, a long way from the water, although it 
must, [ think, be some kind of a diver. I hope you will tell me what 
it is through your paper. Ans. The bird is a red-necked grebe 
(Podiceps griseigena holbeelii). 

B. G. 5. B., Passaic, N. J.—You will find places about the bay where 
the boat can be left in charge of a caretaker. She would be safe out- 
side in fair weather. The centerboard is 3ft. long and fits the trunk 
shown in the drawing. Some sandbags would be useful in heavy 
winds, but are not needed in cruising. ‘ 

R. H., Brooklyn, N. Y.—We have never published the drawings you 
wish. One inch is thick enough, the plank running lengthways, with 
square joint caulked, not tongued and grooved. The after end of the 
board should come near the middle of the boat. The board should be 
about 5ft. long, with boJt at fore end. See ‘Small Yachts” for lines 
of other sharpies. 

H. H., Greenville, Ala.—1. What book can I get that will teach an 
amateur all avout fly-fishing? 2. What kind of tackle and bait are 
best for fishing in ordinary lakes and creeks? 3. Describe an outfit 
suitable for such fishing? 4. Kefer me to a book that will teach me 
of the habits and how to hunt wild turkeys? Ans. 1. There isnosuch 

Some information on the subject is contained in the works of 
Norris, Scott, Wells, and others; but the art of fiy-casting, to say 
nothing of fly-fishing, cannot be learned entirely frombooks. 2. Un- 
less you name the species of fish to be angled for. we cannot answer 
_ 8. Answered above. 4. Hallock’s *‘Gazetteer;’’ we can furnish 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Sate oF Sportsman’s Goops.—Mr. Benjamin Starks offers this 
week, at an assignee’s sale, a large assortment of guns, rifles, fishing 
tackle and other sportsmen’s equipments. An imspection of the cat- 
alogue of this sale shows a large number of weapons, many of them 
by well-known makers, at prices which appear to be low. It is never 
safe to buy an article without seeing it, but the list of goods described 
in this =— would certainly seem to include some decided bar- 
gains.—Adv. 


TAKE CARE OF THE DIMES, AND THE DOLLARS WILL CARE FOR THEM- 
SELVES.—An older and wiser saying can rarely be found. It has 
made the fortune of more people than can well be numbered. Not 
that the dollars do not need care, but the habit formed in saving the 
dimes extends to the dollars, and they are saved without care. The 
whole matter resolves itself into habit, the formation of the habitual 
thought, and manner of the man, Some men become rich by accident, 
but the real rich are made so by habit. For the manner holds good 
in a thousand things. The waste in cents and dimes extends to 
smoking, drink, food, clothing and amusement, time and opportunity, 
health and life itself. The saving in the little is the makmg of tne 
much, and in the sum of life is the difference between wealth and 
poverty. Who wastes the little must spend the much to balance it, 
and so is poor. He who constantly keeps well has no doctors’ big 
bills to pay, or wasted business from sickness to eat him up. This he 
may do as thousands are doing by using Humpbreys’ Homeopathic 
Specifics promptly and habitually in the little ilinesses of life. Tne 
bad colds that lead to consumption, the chill that brings pneumonia 
or pleurisy or rheumatism, the biliousness that b dyspepsia, and 
so ail through, you cure the little illnesses, and the oues are cured 
before they are hatched.—ddv. 
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i EUMPEREYS’ 
meopathic Veterinary 
Specifics for 





Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. ¥. 


HILL ON THE DOG. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THEIR 
MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES. 
Price $2.00, 

Por Sale by the Forest and Stream Pnb. Oo. 








Mp WITHOUT A TEACHER.” 
ny person can play a tune on the Piano or 
minutes b: y, using Soper’s Instantaneous 
h 2 pieces of popular music, 

100. No pre- 


an in 15 
Ge je. The Guide, wit 
mailed to any address on recript of 
viens knowledge of music required, Send for testi 
moviais. HEARNE & ( 0., Pub’s, 1164 Broadway, N. Y. 


SELECTED PATTERNS FROM ABBEY & IMBRIE'S 
Standard American Trout and Bass Flies, 


Named, Numbered, and with full description of material, etc. 






Colored by Hand by W. Holberton, - 
Same as above, with wide margin for framing, “ 


‘.. svandard American Black Bass and Lake Flies. 


Size 20x24 inches, forty named varieties with engraving of Black Bass, all 
color. d by hand by W. Holberton, price per copy, - - - 


- per copy, $1.25 
- 2.00 


84.00 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, Manufacturers of Fine Fishing Tackle, 


18 Vesey Street (Fourth door from the Astor House), New York. 





First oe 


All Sizes from 4 to 20. 





WIN CHESTE Fe 


PAPER SHOT SHELLS 


10 and 12 
Gauge 
only. 





No. 2 
Copper 
Primer. 








All Waterproofed and have no Superiors. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS C0., 


Send tor 76-page Illustrated Catalogue. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











Split Bamboo Fly Rod. 


This cut represents Our No. 28 Split Bamboo 


«x Fly Roa with Grooved Wvod Form. Length, 


1044*t ; weight 80z. We muke same style rods 
for trout and bass to weigh from 5 to 120z , also 


= the “Stascard Henshell Rod.” Lancewood Rods. 


Reels. Turned Stock and Rod Trimmings of all 
descriptions. For New Illustrated Catalogue for 
1885 address 
THOS. H. CHUBB, 
Orange County, Post Mills, Vermont. 





3 IN 1. 
A Splendid Dog Whistle, 
Water-Tight Match Box, 
Reliable Cc Compass 


Nickel-plated heey Sold by dealers in Spo 
men’s goods, or sent by mail ou receipt of price h 


WILBUR & CO.. Box 2,883, N. Y. P. 0. 
(A ETS A SILL TTT, 


Use Raub’s 
Automatic 
, Magazine Tar- 
AS get Trap for 
Amateurs, ex- 
pert riflemen 
amd shooting 
5 ; galleries. 2% 
. shots in 10 sec- 
onds. Targets can be mst many times. Weight of 
trap and 500 tarzets, 23lbs. For circulars, etv., ad 
jon JOSEPH L. RAI B, New London, Conn. 
Wholesale avente. HanTiey & GRanaM. New York. 








IF YOU WANT A GOOD 


POCKETr ENIFE, RAZOR 


OR A 


HUNTING KNIFE. 


Send for our 36-page illustrated catalogue, sent free. 
A idress Wurzpacn & Lawrence, 7 Warren st., N.Y. 


DOG BREAKING 


BY HOLABIRD. 
4 GOOD BOOK FOR THE MONEY. 


Price 25 Cents. 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE 








Specialties in Fish- 
ing Tackle. Please 
send your address for 
circu. and sample 

card of tines. E. J. MARTIN, Rockville, Conn. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPP9's COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 
a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
whit govern the o} —_ of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by @ careful Ganeoen of tne fize prop- 
erties of well-selected Cocoa, Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with : "te ieately flavored 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills. is by the judicious use of such articles 0” 
diet that a constitution may be graaually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are nee 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
int. We may escape many a2 fatal shaft by keep 
ng ourselves well fortified with pure bl and a 
properly nourished frame."—Civil Service Gazette. 
e simply with boiling water or milk. sold 
only in balf pound tins by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAM PS & CU., Homo@opathic Chem. 
fata, London, England. 









Hunting Boots or Shoes, Wholesale 
or Retail. JOHN D RETHEL, ae - 
Sportsmen’s Goods. 124 “hampers st., N 

Send for Prices. No Postal Cards. 


The Still-Hunter 


—T— 

T. 8. VAN DYKE. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, $2.00. 
FORES1 AND STREAM PUBLISHING ©O., 
39 Park Row, New York. 

CREW PLA’ TA DI ETO., FOR 

Sarasa’ Bend fr send 
te 8. W. CARD & OO., Mansfield, Maar. 





The Clay Quail. 
BEST BIRD IN THE MARKET. 





MADE BY 


GLOBE MANUFACTURING CO., 


PROVIDENCE, RK L., U. 8. A. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 





“REPELLENE.” 


An Infallible Preventive of the Attacks of 
Mosqutioes, Black Flies, Gnats, 
And Ail Uther Insects. 


Neat. clean and easily —. Contains No TAR, 
will not stain ror injure the skin, easily washed off, 
may be carriei without danger of leaking or spilling. 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
Forsale by Dealers in Sportsmen’s Goods. 


eI DO NOT RETAIL. @& 


A. FERGUSON, Sole Manufacturer, 
Office, 65 Fulton Street, New York. 


THREAD-WOUND, LONG-RANGE 


SHOT CARTRIDGE CASES 


For muzzle and breechloading, cylindrical and 
choke-bore shotguns. Made 'o open —— short of 
50, 70 and 90 yards, giving close pattern and 
penetration; 10 and 12 gauge. Send for circular. 
Twenty sent, postpaid, for $1. 


H. H. SCHLEBER & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


FLORIDA. 


Indian Riwver 
NEW MAPS FOR SALE.’ 


New a of BREVARD COUNTY, FLA.. just 
ubliched by J. Francis LeBaron, C. E., Deputy 
8. Surveyer for the District of Florida, They 
incinde the entire INDIAN RIVER country and the 
Kis immee Valley, showing the drainage operations 
ot the Okeechobee Drainage Co. and the Disston 
Company. These maps are completeand accurate, 
and are made from actual surveys by the author, 
supplemented by the official surveys of the U. 
Deputy Surveyors, the U.S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and the U. S. Engineers, U. S. Army. They 
show all tbe new towns, po-t offices and se’ ements, 
projected and consti ucted canals, railroads, wagon 
roads, etc. They show the depth of water in the 
ocean. river and lagoons, and are invaluable to the 
land hunter, settler, sportsman or tourist They 


| are mounted in three styles as foilows: 


Mounted on Rollers, Cloth Backed, Varnished, yk 00 
On Strong Linen Paper, bound in Covers for 
GRE NG. < cnccercaceasancneninenmeennnnced 


IR os. osog atsin a cisienis cma nine eaver sieciecna tere 2.00 
Sent by mail. pot ost nt * , meonlee of price. Ad- 

dress J FRA E., Bosiwick’s 

Block, sean re wi x 0. Lock Box 45.) 

















GOLD MEDAL, — 1878, 
BAKER'S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
Eaton’s Rust Preventor. 


For GUNS, CUTLERY and SURGICAL INSTRU 


“ENTS. tt al principal gun stores. Western 
For sale at all maton, 38 8 Western 
lied dy E. E. EA’ 58 State street, 

th. Cannot be sen’ mail. 
eae: 


GEO. B. BATON, 570 Pavonia Aveane, 
Jersey City, 


9 Meee 
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The Maynard Rifles & Shotguns. 


NEW OFF-HAND J TARGET RIFLE, MODEL OF 1882. 
PRICES REDUCED. — 










With Pistol Grip Stock, Tip 
Stock and Swiss Butt Plate. 


For Hunting and Target Practice at 
all ranges the “MAYNARD” more 
completely supplies the wants of 
Hunters and Sportsmen generally than any other Rifle in 
the world, as many barrels can be used on one stock, and for accu- 
racy, convenience, durability and safety, is not excelled. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue describing the new attachment 
for using rim and center-fire ammunition, Eyman 


MASS. ARMS CO., Box 500, Chicopee Falls, Mass. "+ 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY |: _ CANOE eas 


is now ready. The additional matter includes 
MAGAZINE 





description and working drawings and sail plans of 
the Barnegat Cruiser, Sunbeam and Lassie canoes, 
and sail and rigging plan of canoe yawl. This 
makes the book comprehensive up to date. The 


(No. 430) 
author is W. P. Stephens, canoeing editor of For- 
EST AND STREAM. 
FOR MAROH, 1886, For writing such a book Mr. Stephens is pecu- 
CONTAINS : liarly fitted, nning as an amateur, and having 
’ after a long experience of the difficulties attending 


THE HOME ACRE—Part [. | tuitders, ane both tthe model and workmanship 


of his canoes. Realizing fully the difficulty of ex- 
By E. P. ROE. 


DOGS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. AND 


and with which he is entirely unfamiliar, the book 
begins with a description of the various classes of 
canoes in general use, with their main features and 
ILLUSTRATED, dimensions, and definitions of the terms used in con- 
nection with them. Numerous examples of canoes 
are given, and in connection with them, such plain 
With other articles, stories, poems, ete., and 70 | instructions in —— will enable the beginner 
illustrations. to select intelligently the proper craft for bis pur- 


35 CENTS A COPY. BOAT 


A sdealers. 
Hen RS AE Rages eee =. and to plan her dimensions, details and fit- 






















= a To this =i St of all oo “. anaes 

’ are given, wit mensions and details. e 

object has been not merely to enable the tyro to 

HARPER'S PERIODICALS, | ict tr te 

: ‘ cipies of designing an g in such a way 

ae Se Phat = may construct such a craft as he desires. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE. «...........00cicecceesecs $4 00) sollowing the chapters on a, the construc- 
HARPER'S WEEELY............0..sses0esses 4 00 | tion ae a a Page - os . _— tools -—_ 
a ces g first clearly desc as well as 

HARUM G BAZAR... 0.0 <0s0sc0ccossscnonnses 400 | Ee vecioun materiale efteawhieh Slioee the amtual 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE .......... .... 2.00] work of building. Every operation is taken up in 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY order, from the selection of the keel to the varnish- 
(One number a week for 52 weeks)......... 10 — the — boat, and illustrated with numer- 
HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. (One number A chapter on sails describes all the varieties in 
Oi RE Fe OE WORD 055s oo soc oe coe es ciesin 15 00 | use b canoeists, dewn to the new Mohican settee, 


with directions for making, rigging and measuring 
them, while the method of proportioning the sails 
to the boat iselearly explained, all the calculations 


BUILDING 


being worked out in detail. The many minor points 
of a canoe, paddles, steering gears, rudders, aprons. 
and camp outfit are also described at length, while 
a chapter is devoted to canvas canoes. 

The subject of boat building is fully treated, a 
rowboat of the usual construction being taken as 
an example, and described in all its parts in such a 
manner as tu make clear the principles involved, 
and their application to any form of boat, either 
lapstreak or carvel build. Each of the numerous 
technical terms belonging to the subject is defined 
clearly when it first occurs, and as the index is full 
and complete, the book is in itself a glossary. 

In addition to the numerous diagrams in the 
body of the work, twenty nine large piates are 

rinted on bond paper, containing the working 
vawings of canoes for paddling, sailing, cruising 


FOR 


and racing, with their sail plans, rowing sailing 
boats, large canoe yawls, and various boats for 
special purposes, such as gunning boats, yacht 
boats, and the widely known sneakbox. 

The canoe yawl, a boat between a canoe and a 
_ is illustrated by examples of varicus craft 
rom 17 to 20ft. long, and suitable for a crew of two 
or three on acruise. This class of boat, while little 
known among us as yet, is admirably fitted for 
cruising, and will meet the wants of many who 
object to a canoe as being too small, and yet desire 
a beat with the same excellent qualities. The boats 
and canoes illustrated are in ail cases among the 
best of their class, the list of canoes including Eng- 
lish, Scotch and American craft, and are all drawn 


AMATEURS. 


to scale, so as to be available as working drawings. 

The plates, for convenience in using, are placed 

loose in a tough manilla envelope and accompany 

ee 103, with 29 lates of kK drawings 
; 29 pla of working dra 

Price $1.50. Address, 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New Yor« N. Y. 
LONDON: Daviss & Co., 1 Finch Lane. Cornhill. 


Tin Tackle Cases 


Manufactured under Price’s Patent 
Aare the Best. 


BE SURE TO SEE THEM. 


No. 1 POCKET, 73433415 inches........ ... 1.50 
No. 2 GEM, notte Satie siete ei Anges ‘7 
No. 3 ACME, 12x 8x5l¢ imches.................. 6.75 


Illustrated descriptive circular on application. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 


Hn. F. PRIcH, 
29 Murray Street, (Box 2,308), NEW YORK. 


Postage free to all subscribers in the United 
States or Canada. 

Remittanees should be made by post office money 
order or draft, to avoid chance of loss. i 

When no time is specified, subscriptions will be 
begun with the current number. 





(@@"HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of ten cents, 





PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


NEW RIFLE SIGHTS, 


The Kind They Have Been Looking For. 








Front and Rear Sights are patented to F. W. Freund. 

A production of years of patient and thorough 
study in the field and shop. This sight bas met 
with great success East and West. It shows what 
perfection has been attained in open sights for 
hunting, sportiog and target rifles. They give ex- 
cellent satisfaction when used under unfavorable 
conditions of light or defective sight, and are, on 
account of their fine workmanship, an ornament to 
any rifle. Send stamp for illustrated circular; write 
your name plainly. Address 

F. W. FREUND, Greenville, New Jersey. 

912 Bergen avenue (Jersey City P. O.) 


What the Champions of the World Say: 


EvxuHaerr, I[il., Feb. 13, 1884. 
J. C. Petmecky: 


Dear Srr—I have used your cleaner and find it 
one of the best I ever used, and I think it will take 
the place of all other cleaners. j 

Capt. A. H. Bo@arpvs. 


GAINSVILLE, Ark., May 5, 1884. 
Mr. J. C. Petmecky: 

Dear Str —I have just received the two gun clean- 
ers, and I admire them very much. They are the 
best thing I have ever seen. I have tried almost 
everything imaginable, but this simple invention 
after using it has become indis le with me. 
For removing lead on the interior of gun barrels I 
am . une certain its — has not yet been pro- 
duced. Most truly yours, 

Capt. E. E. Stusss. 


Austin, Tex., March 31, 1885. 
Mr. J. C. Petmecky, Austin, Tex.; 

Dear Str—At my recent shoot in your city it 
afforded me pleasure to speak of the merits of your 
late invention, the **‘Petmecky Gun Cleaner.”’ After 
trying all others I find it the best, and cheerfully 
recommend it to all — en. I remain, yours 


truly, W. J. CARVER, 
Champion Shot of the World. 


FILE BINDERS, 


Size to suit ForEST aNnD STREAM, 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE 


Price, $1.50. 

















The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
published on receipt of publisher’s price. 





Sportsman’s Library. 


Last of Sportsman’s Books 
We will forward any of these Books by mati, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 


POSITIVELY NO BOOKS EXCHANGED. 


ANGLING. 


Adirondack Fishes, Fred Mather.............. 
American Angier’s Book, Norrig..............- 
Stn. «tdetestoatasecedes Sesccescocedcoece 
Angling Talks, Dawson............ sssssseeees 
Angling, a Book on, Francis............+0s0+++ 
Angling Literature in a Reacseikdusdioes 
Black Bass Fishing, He: Dieta cate ewweicinas 
Oe eee eer 
ao, SS —E eee 
Fishing, Bottom or Float..................-+6. 
Fishing in American Waters, Scott, illus...... 
Fishing with the Fly, Orvis ................+-+ 
Fiy Fishing in Maine Lakes...................- 
Fly Rods and Fly Tackle, Wells............... 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing........... 
Frank Forester’s Fishing, with Hook and Line 
Fysshe and Re oe cctvcand gacdeace os 
Fresh and Salt Water Agquarium............... 
Modern Practical Angler, Pennell............. 
Practical Trout Culture... ....c.cccec-cccccce 
De rr a 
Pp eee 
Rod and Line in Colorado Waters.............. 
Scientific — Sadndgkt. bla twas cae: Hbeegenusee 
— Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, 
e 
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Trout Culture, Slack 
Walton, Izaak, fac simile of first edition. . 


Com to 


BIRDS. 


American Bird Fanclef,........ccccce secseccess 
Baird’s Birds of North America ae 





s 


SaSSSaSKs SSSsssuses 


& 

Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania................ 
gE re 
Bird and Their Fame... «cc ccccscccccscccss 
Cage and Singing Birds, Adams............... 
Coues’ Field Ornithology. ................sse00- 2 
Coues’ Key to North American Birds...... ... 15 
Game Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast, 


Holden’s Book of Birds, 
Minot’s Land and Game Birds................. 
I gc vedi ccincvecededactxeanevama 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard...............+++. 
Natural History of Birds..................0+++ 
Samuei’s Birds of New Engiand.......... .... 
IE isa ckecatmcucdxcandsecessd. ecaveds 
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CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 


Adventures in the Wilderness................. 1 2 


Amateur _ BOGS WO..... 26526 
Three in Norway, or Rifle, Rod and Gun in 







MO idndnnd «idaGencdte secedmand-danaeded 1% 
Camps in the Rockies, Grohman.............. 17 
Camp Life in the Wilderness.................. 30 
Camping and Cruising in Florida, Henshall. 1 50 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, by ‘‘Seneca”’...... 1 00 
Complete American Trapper, Gibson - 100 
Hints on Camping............ 123 
How to Camp Out, Gould 75 
How to Hunt and Trap, Batty << Sn 
Rustlings in the Rockies. ................ sion ae 


GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS. 


Adirondacks. Map of, Stoddard .............. $1 00 
Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake, pa. 50: clo. 1 00 
Farrar’s Guide to Richardson and Rangeley 
Kaas pamet, SOs OG. 5 oo o0 dsc cscecccscces 1 00 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake..... 50 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Rangeley Lake Region 50 


RN I is acic-padhedesandsenca, candanca 50 
Guide Book and Map of the Dead River Region 50 
Guide to Adirondack Region, Stoddard........ 25 
Map of Androscoggin Region................++ 50 
Map of Northern IN ceccdancscaees 1 00 
Map of the Thousand Islands.......... ..... 50 
Map of the Yellowstone Park ................ 2 50 
SPORTS AND GAMES. 
American Boy’s Own Book, Sports andGames 2 00 
Athletic Sports for Boys, bds. 75c.; cloth....... 100 
Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc.. 2 00 
Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes........ 3 00 
Cao crreinai.cdcadctsinccan| Kcduadeaveceus 20 
RE Eons carsonaes tensinnameduadnauddoeas 50 
Every Boy’s Book of Sports and Amusements 3 50 
NN gli ic nt cece a naminmnacceenieaied 50 
Instruction in the Indian Club Exercise. ...... 25 
Laws oo of Whist, Cavendish..... 2 00 
i CU ED orc cndpewassadiadasecccavances 2 
ME <acuincadbes dcedundidadedeinenedd. wécaien 2 
Stonehenge, Encyclopedia of Rural Sports... 7 50 
WR UR cn cccnccdsdavessudctscace 50 
HUNTING—SHOOTING. 
Across Country Wanderer...................-. 5 06 
American Sportsman, Tlie, Lewis............. 2 50 
Breech Loader, Modern, Gloan, illustrated... 1 25 
Crack shot (The Rifle), ‘‘Barber,”’ illustrated. 1 25 
Dead Shot (The Gun), illustrated ............ 1 2 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting...... .... 4 2 00 
Frank Forester’s Sporting Scenes and Charac- 
Ca ig CO rg cncrasccdsccs dcosccaciecsc 4 00 
Frank forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen 2 00 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive 8. Sketches, paper 75 
How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow......... 1 00 
How I Became a Sportsman............ ...... 240 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing..... .......... 2 50 
Hun and Hunters of all Nations, Frost... 1 50 
Hurlingham Gun Club Rules,.................+ P] 
Instructions in Rifle Firing ................... 200 
Nimrod in the North, Schwatka....... .... .. 2 50 
Rifie Practice, W: tadesedakucaduncdaitwase 150 
Rod and Gun in NL coin dhe cccwaaaatacin 1 S 
EES ERE ape 3 00 
ee rere a 7 
Sport. fox Hunting, Salmon Fishing, etc., W. 
B. Davenport, illustrated.................... 7 50 
jport With Gun and Rod, cloth _............... 10 00 
rt with Gun and Rod, new, plain edition.. 5 00 
ic ectliinadassasncanhoanae 15 00 
Sporting Adventures in the Far West......... 1530 
Still Hunter, Van Dyke............ 9... -- 200 
Stephens’ I. 2 dk ahaneasititianahialt 13 
Stephens’ Fox Hunting........... .... ......- 1 2 
Stephens’ Y Moose Hunters. .......... ~ 180 
The Gun and Its Greener....... 250 





BOATING AND WACHTING: 
A Canoe Trip, or a Lark on the Water........ 


Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam..... 8 
Boat Racing, Brickwood...............0++50+ — 
Boating Trips on New England Rivers........ 1 


Canoe and t Building for Amateurs, W, P. 
Circ sied- 325 semen sie: 0l atehel cet aaNet 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, by ‘“‘Seneca’’...... 
Canoe Handling, C. B. Vaux,.............+-06+ 
Canoeing mm Kanuckia. ...... aes 
Canoe and Camera....... javalomie 
Canoe, Voyage of the Paper. Bish: 
Cruises in Small Yachts . 
Corinthian Yachtsman. ........... 
Donaldson’s Steam an ° 
Four Months in a Sneakbox, Bishop 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing. ...... 
Inland Cruise.............. ag didienik sate ona 
Model Yachts and Boats, Grosvenor........... 2 
Paddle and Portage....... .....-cecccccscce-os 1 
Practical Boat Sailing, Davies................. 2 
Practical Boat Building, Neison... .......... 1 
The America’s Cup, paper, 50c.; cloth........ 1 
The Canoe Aurora, by Dr. C. A. Neidé........ 1 
Vacation Cruising, Rothrick................... ; 
0 
25 
7 
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Yacht Architecture, Dixon Kemp............ 1 
Yachts and Boat Sailing, Kemp............... 1 
Yacht Designing, Kemp....................06- 
Yachts, Small, C. P. Kunhardt................ 


HORSE. 


American Roadsters and Trotting Horses..... 
Boucher’s Method of Horsem: Diskeeneces 
Bruce’s Stud Book, 3 vols................cs0se0 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, 8vo. 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo........... 
NN UNINC 6 aeccne+ 20s cancucacdetesen 
Horses, Famous American Race............... 
Horses, Famous American Trotting........... 
Horses, Famous, of America.........  ...... 
J Se 
IG SE I oad accincusscnecocvenente 
Wiapneee h OTES DOCK. .... ce cccccccccccecac 
Mayhew’s Horse Management................. 
McClure’s Stable Guide................0.0 sees 
Ty 0 ROO TREO... ccccccccccccccesecsace 
I BUN IEE oo on cing cicciccndandaatenusen 
Riding Recollections, Whyte Melville’s....... ° 
Stonehenge, Horse Owner's Cyclopedia....... 
Stonehenge on the Horse, English edition, 8vo 
——- on the Horse, American edition, 


metre Seren 
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~ coce 


7 Saddle on Lake os a a jesmiddencasadeces 
eterinary Dictio RR iinasnandemanaie 
Waneee’s —— Stud tate 6s Seals 
allace’s erican tting Register, 2 v: 
Woodruff’s Horses of America...... 
Youatt and on the Horse............ . cseeaese 


KENNEL, 


American Kennel, Burges............csseseees 
Dog, Diseases of, Dalziel............. seecceese 
i a CA ee eine: 
DS 


Dog bY 
Dog Breaking, Butchinson...................05 
Dog, the D , Mayhew and Hutchinson..... 
Dog Training vs. B . Hamamond........ 
Dogs of Great Britain, America and other 
im a Madvades : <A Saale eae egseswesecese 
ogs, Management o: ew, 16mo 
Been Points for Judgin : 
Dogs, Richardson, pa. 30. ; 
Dogs and Their Ways, W . 
Doge. amd the PUREE. 20... ccccseccccseces et 
Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in 
D I MI oc.<< on ciniiet toad medida 
English Kennel C. 8. Book, Vol. 1......1...7.7" 
English K. C. 8. Book, Vols, III. te X., each... 
CR RO a cw nrrncccucuancanvenamacs 
Practical Kennel Guide, Stabler............... 
Setter Dog, the, Laverack..... ............... 
Stonehenge, Dog of British Isiands........... 
TN es Nr Maa. ccccuccacisannawaneans 
Vero Shaw’s Book on the Dog, closh, $8.00; 
Ing no gaccnccavescnsphatmeseonteiua 2 
WR GG IONE, dace ccc tescddatencevgcsteaa 2 


MISCELLANEOUS; 

A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home, Abbott. 
Adventures of a Young Naturalist............ 
Amateur Photographer. .............0.cseseees 
Animal Plagues, Fleming........ .......e..00+ 
Antelope and Deer of America.... ........... 
Archer, Modern.......... scememuiinedietnned ee 
Archery, Witchery of, Maurice Thompson.... 
Atlas of Jersey Coast... .......ccccccccccceseces 
Black Hills uf Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth, 

Government Report... ......0..c.e-ceccccscece 
Common Objects of the Seashore. ............ 
IE iid. dikini 5.04 them ddadenied duane 
Historical and Biographical Atlas of New Jer- 

I asa aati nnrancermadnn. éiee, tnsdiad 
How to Make Photographs............ onal 
Humorous Sketches, Seymour................. 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation ecccccceccsocese 
Recging Ss oii Sa cc wenndenaanagadee 
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Life Writings of Frank Forrester, 2 vols., 

WOE Winns <nncens er ‘edaphdehntTndatueasen 
Mammals of NewYork, paper. $4; eloth 
Maynara’s Manual of ‘laxidermy....... 
Manton’s Taxidermy Without a Teacher. 
Natural History Quadruped 


Old St. A tiné, Fla., illustrated. 
Packard’s -Hours With Insects 
| SC a ay 
ate oy for Amatgurs......... 


Practical Forestry, by _ a ‘ as 
Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration, 


Oe 
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Sportsman’s tter, ock 

Sportsman’s Hand Book, Col. Horave Park... 
dies in Animal Life, Lewis aie conna 

The Cream of Leicestershire................ oa 

The Forester, by Brown........ .....0. - see 

The Northwest Coast of America,............ e 
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Youasts om Sheep. ........--- esser--nere teow 
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80 FOREST AND STREAM. (Fes. 18, 1886. 
The Fennel. She Reuuel. 


“BLUE BLOODS.” —s ; 
FOREMAN’S BOY, very fine black and white Western Pa Poultry Society 
English setter dog, whelped June 13, 1885, by cele- 
brai Se Foreman ex Jolly Nell (Goodsell’s . 


Prince ex Jolly May). d 
PLANTAGENET JR., handsome black, white WES hela their Tweltth Annual 


and tan English setter dog, whelped May 3, 1885, by; BENCH SHOW OF DOGS 


champion Plantagenet ex Matchless (Roderick II. 








Hu the Stud. 


THE IMMENSE ROUGH-COATED 8ST. 
BERNARD CHAMPION 


O'Tl HO 


(A.K.R. 483). 
Orange tawny, perfect blaze and collar, other 
white markings correct; double dew claws. Born 
August, 1882. This celebrated dog stands 3344 in. 

















































ae ae Wanted. 


WANTED. 


Bear, Buffalo, Deer, Wolves, Foxes, Spotted Cats, 
Civit Cats, Lynx, Panthers, Antelope, Otter, Beav- 
ers and other animals and birds of all kinds. Ad- 
dress D. H. TALBOT, Sioux City, Ia. 











































OPIES WANTED.—JAN. 4, 11, 18 and 25. FEB. 1, 


March 8 and Sept. 13, 1883; Feb. 7 and 14. March | fy)j'at shoulders, weighs 183 Ibs. (Jan. 30, 1886). has . . 
€, 1884. We are short of these issues, and would be | a grand, massive nead, immense bone, and is per- a eee onl nies, os, = March 16, 17, 18 and 19. 
obliged if any of our readers having one or all of | fect in disposition. and point. They are very handsome and are per- Show to close at 6 P. M. on the 19th. 


these numbers that they do not want will send to 
Forest and Stream Pub. Co.. 39 Park Row, New 
York City. mar26,tf 


“Otho is conceded to be the best fronted St. Ber- 
nard in the country.”"—American Kennel Register, 
June, 1885, 

“Otho is one of the grardest fronted dogs we 


fectly healthy. Warrant them to suit purchaser or | At Grand Central Skating Rink. 


refund money. Price $50 each. For full particu- 
lars and extended pedigree address D. A Pennsyivania ave. & Sixth st., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


2 D- 
WIN, JR., Grocer, Newburyport, Mass. feb11,2t For Premium List address 














— have ever seen. His head is a study and his fore- 
. le arm we have never seen surpassed. He is also an feb11,4t c. B. ELBEN, Secretary. : 
for a i. immense upstanding dog. —Forest and Stream, K 9 Breaking Kennels. ee 
snnilnnstseeieamstniiiiaalipeanceaeliiaiiapdanneiamesitiinancatainiaimailaaeicia . 50, ; 5 
. Fee $50. Approved bitches only. Cabinet pho-| , Pointers and setters thoroughly broken for fleld NEW HAVEN KENNEL CLUB, 
White Hares. tos, 50 cents; ‘cartes of head, 2 cenvs.. Imported | tials oF private use. Reference given. W. G. THIRD ANNUAL BENCH SHOW OF 
(Lepus Americanus.) stock for sale. THE HOSPICE KENNELS. Im- H, Marydel, Md. DOGS t 
A few living specimens will be sent to orders ac oon ag noeters C oroughbred St. Ber- = 7 ( 
companied with the cash, at $2 cach, and delivered narde, 55 Waverly Place, Newark, N. J. Rory O’More Kennels. At Second Regiment Armory, ' 
in good order and properly boxed, at Bethel express igi For Sale—Thoroushbred red Irish setter stock March 30 and 31, April 1 and 2, 1886. 
office. J. G. RICH, Bethel, Me. RO‘ GH-COATED ST. BERNARD an ee *| Entries close Saturday, March 18, 1286. 


W. N. CALLENDER, Cxmany, nm. X. Entries must be made to 
S. R. HEMINGWAY, Secretary, 
New Haven, Conn. 


For Sale—Hornell Spaniel Puppies. Bohannan’s Magic Skin Cure, 


The best in the world; 142 prizes in two years | A positive and absolute cure for 

proves it. From 3 to 10 ‘mos. old, Ne culls or $5 | cures quicker. cheaper and better MANGE. 

pups ever sold. than any article ever offered to the public. Price 

an = a outee . oe ~~ = <>. poe pet. a ous no pay. Address 
. Fee $20. dress J. 9 a . A. , Sou: k, Conn. 

Hornellsville, N. Y., or G. W. LEAVITT, Pres., 33 saison OREO 

Hamilton street, Boston, Mass. 


SETTERS AT 910. Rosecroft Kennels, 


We have a lot of setters, both dogs and bitches = = 
from 6 ee 18mos. _ — aod fine looking and Birmingham, Conn. 
guarant not gun shy, and with a fair nose. e - . 

have no pedigree. We will close them out at $10 Puppies by champion Plantagenet (A.K.R. ) 
each. ey are a wonderful bargain. ASS ATED : 
FANCIERS, 237 South Eighth street, Philadelphia. ex Furest Dora (A.K.R. 500) for sale, whelped Nov. 


septi7,tt | 17, Are black and white, very handsome. 












Chester White, Berkshire 
and Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies, 
Foxhounds and _ Beagles. 
Sheep and Poultry, bred and 
for sale by W. Grspons & Co., 
West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. fend stamp for 
Circular and Price List. 


Ducking Point on Chesapeake. 


For Sale—A handsome farm on the Sassafras 
River, suitable for club or private person; plenty 
of ducks. Address FISHER, 402 Walnut st., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. feb18,1mo 





BARRY 


(A.K.R. 2150), 
Won 2d prize, New Haven, bas a grand eet 
head, color tawny, with eorrect white markings. 
Fee $25. HENRY MUELLER, Box 59, Clifton, 
Staten Island, N Y. feb4,imo 


CHAMPION BRAHMIN. 


Solid Black Cocker Spaniel. 

Winninas: Ist, open class, London, Out., and 
three specials, 1853; ist, open class, and two spe- 
cials, N. 8B. S., Philadelphia, and champion prize. 
Montreal, 1884; first, open class, New York, and 
special for best cocker dog in show, 1885, beaiing 
champion Hornell! Silk; Ist, open class, Philadel- 
phia, 1885; champion prize, Philadelphia (fall show), 
1885), beating champion Hornell Silk. In the 
stud. Fee $20, ARTHUR E. RENDLE, 2 Wall 
street. New York. 


The Fennel. 


} E. CLARK, PITTSFIELD, 0. 
e Scotland Kennel. Pedigreed collie pups $5 
each. English ferrets, $5 a pair. dec31,3mos. 




















OR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—A CROUCH’S 
Student Binocular Microscope, complete and 

as good as new, 1 incb, 4% inch, 4 inch objectives, 
A and B eye pieces, polarizer and all accessory ap- 
paratus. Will take good paddling canoe in part 
payment. Address H. P. UFFORD, Casselton, D. T. 
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Mastiff ey Fy a winner Buena © Vista © Kennels. 


of prizes and dam of prize winners before importa- 


tion. 
Mastiff brood biteh VESTA (A.K.R. 1154), whel; ‘ 
Jan. 26, 1884; bred by Ashmont Kennels, Price low ° 


if taken at once. 
Pug brood bitch Bess (A.K.R. 1935), whelped Dec. 


3, 1883, by Napoleon (A.K.R. 2085) out of Beauty : 
A.K.R’ 1380.) ; rn ' 
pug bitch FANCHON (A.K.R. 2852), whelped Aug. ashionably bred and of the best 





oe SALE.—PARKER BROS. B,. L. GUN, 10- 
28 -734lbs., fine Damascus barrels, handsomely 
engraved, all improvements. Cost new $125; now 
$50. Also handsome orange and white setter dog, 
full pedigree, thoroughly broken on all game, and 
arapid worker. Trial given. Price $75. Address 
JAMES CLOSE, Bloomfield, N. J. feb18,1t 





Foxhounds For Sale. 


Twenty-six dogs and bitches. comprising one of 
the best packs in Pennsylvania, a few bitches being 





OR SALE CHEAP.—COMPLETE SHOOTING 
outfit, including Scott hammerless gun. two 





sets barrels. Full particulars of FRED G. MOORE, | in whelp by champion dogs. Address Box 1684, | 30, by champion Bradford Ruby out of Daisy II. : ; 
78 Beekman street, New York. febi8.it ’ | West Chester, Pa. > ‘ial jau28,tf For terms, etc., apply to CITY VIEW KENNELS, known strains Correct in col- 
New Haven, Conn. dec31, . 








aprenet AND_ STREAM.” — COPIES FOR 
* sale, from Nov. 10, 1881 to date: complete, 
in perfect condition. Largest offer takes them. 
W. L. PIKE, Orwell, Vt. feb18,2t 


WHY FOR SALE, IN FINE 
LI VE Q) U AIL condition Pa. and 
W. Va. birds. ~ E. B. WOODWARD, Commission 
Merchant, 174 Chambers st., N.Y. Established 1838, 


For Sale—Black Setter Dog 


or, markings, etc. Grown dogs 
Grandsire, Rory "More. Has good nose, easily DOG DO YOU WANT A ’ 9 9 } 
vandled. most industrious worker and a tender re- = : ' 
triever. Sold for no fault. Address H. M. WILSON, or ANY KIND? and puppies for sale; full and 
12 South street, Baltimore, Md. feb18,2t If so, write and name the kind you want. : . 
E. MAURER, 464 NW. NINTH ST., PHILADA. guaranteed nedigree sent with 


Claire-Reeta Kennels. | ecch dog sold. @nly superior 
PALMYRA, N. Y. . 
specimens sent from the Kennels. 


Irish and Gordon setters for work as well as show. 
Address, with stamp, 


decl7,tf 
High Bred Pointers. KENSICO STATION 

A litter of pointer puppies. evenly marked liver ? 
and white, by Tim (Faust ex Clytie) out of Arrow WESTCHESTER C0., | A 
Bow ex Sleniord Maid), winoiped (ok. BE, TGR: OG Eni 
each. I have never known the dam to throw any 
= first class field dogs. A. R. HAYWARD, Rock 

ill, S. C. 








OR SALE.—PURE LAVERACK SETTER 
oitch Belle of Bryn Mawr (4.K.R. 2651), orange 
and white, whelped Dec. 2, 1884, by Tempest out of 
Lilly. A very handsome and an excellent brood 
bitch. Will be sold at a reasonable price. Address 
F. C. SAYLES, JR., Box 404, Pawtucket, R. I. 1t 








aggre = ack FOR SALE.—FOUR CENTS FOR 
| circular of ferrets and spurs, ete. H. E. 
| SPENCER, Center Village, N. Y. feb18,1t 











{UMHURST KENNELS.—RORY O’MORE 
‘4 setter pups; a partly broken Irish setter and 
water spaniels for sale cheap. C. T. PIERCE, 
Riverside, Conn. feb18,2t 








IVER AND TAN COCKER SPANIEL DOG, 8 
4 mos. old (Waverly Gyp ex C10) for sale. Ad- 
dress WAVERLY KENNELS. Yonkers, N. Y. It 











OR SALE CHEAP.—FINE SETTER BITCH, 22 
mos. eld, fine nose and good fielder. Address 
W. B VOGELSANG, 89 Coles st., Jersey City. 1t 


OR SALE.— MASTIFF BROOD BITCHES, 

some iu whelp; also bitch pups, various ages. 

enclose stamp. RIVERVIEW KENNELS, Clinton, 
Mass. feb18,tf 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Setters, pointers, spaniels, foxhounds, beagles, 
ogy nara sean se — tiger mas- 
tiffs, fox-terriers, Scotch terriers, Skye terriers, e 
Yorkshire terriers, bull-terriers, bulldogs. ugs 
French poodles, St. Bernards, mastiffs and black Mill-Brook Kennels 
and tan terriers. Pups of all the above breeds Thoroughbred St. Bernards. 
constantly on hand. hose desiring to purchase 
will do well to consult me. WM. W- SILVEY, 135 | ,, ,ROroushbred Scotch Collies. | 
South Eighth street, Philadelphia. Pa. the Stud—Champ. ¥ z . 

2 yrs. old, winner 14 prizes. Fee $50. Young stock 
forsale. Address with stamp, WM. MONTGOMERY, 


VERMONT FOXHOUNDS. | JR., Bergenfields, N. J 
My entire kennel of trained foxhounds for s 
convisting of some of tv best trained Foxhounds i E. B. GOLDSMITH, 
ye x im to ; a 
ier seine address 0. H_ MOSSMAN. Barton. Va” Custom House and Forwarding Agent, 


a 

t 

ii 

d 

feb18,3t y 
58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. c 
b 

0 

is 

f 

I 
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143 West Fitty-fifth St.. New York. 
. In the stud for a few select pointer bitches, 


POINTER BRADFORD, (litter brother to 
champion Beaufort). Sire—Champion Bow (E. 
7,070), by champion Bang, by Davey’s Luna. Bang, 


by Coham’s Bang out of Price’s Vesta. Luna, by ; INE 
Lord Cole’s Cole out of Evan’s Nell. Dam— whelp to a good English setter dog: both dog 


Beulah (sister to Rush, A.K.R. 357), by Steel’s | and bitch are thoroughly broken and A 1 on game 
Flake out of Guido’s Lily. Flake, by Strachan’s | birds. C.F, KENT, Monticello, N. Y. 1t 
Flash out of Schiffelin’s Juno. Guido’s Lily, by 
Lancaster Sam out of Gibson’s Lilly. Schiffelin’s IGH BRED POINTERS AND SETTERS —WE 
Juno, by Lonsdale’s Ponto I. out of the Duke of breed and dispose of nothing but first-class 
Westminster's Juno, by the Earl of Litchfield’s | broken and unbroken dogs. Address ELM GROVE 
Bragg Il. out of Brailford’s Juno, by the Earl of | KENNELS, South Norwalk, Conn. 
Litchtield’s Noble I. — at Nell (F. 1,229). 
(See also A.K.R. 355 and 357 for further tracing). a _ pw = irae e 
BRADFORD is large, strong, well muscled and — Be pom te me Ng pee ro 
well made, and combines the best winning bench Id Pa 0 £ BARNES. Tyrin ama Mane 
show and field trial blood of England and America. | ©!4: - NES, Tyringham, Mass. 


STUD FEB, 650. OR SALE CHEAP.—TWO SETTERS, BROKEN. 
PILOT (A.K.R. 2547), half brother to champion Also blooded pointer suitable for stud. C. M. 
Fritz. Breeder, C. W. Littlejohn, Leesburg, Va. | PRATT, Westbrook, Conn. feb11,5t 
Sire—Scout Il., by Scout (R. H. Dalaney’s imported 
dog and bitch) out of vixie (Eng.). Dam—Spot UY AT YOUR OWN PRICE.—MAKE US AN 
(dam of champion Fritz). by Col. Dodge’s Don out offer for the beautiful liver, white and ticked 
of Grove’s Bep, by Hon. Gus Schley’s imported Piro | cocker spaniel dog Tip. Offers close Feb. 27, 1886, 
out of Grove’s Juno, by John (imported Zess—im- | and the best one takes him. For pedigree, etc., ad- 
ported Cameo) out of Col. Savage’s (Philadelphia) | dress FLEETFOOT KENNELS, Delhi, Dei. Co, 
imported Juno. Record—First, Chicago, 1884; | N, y, feb11,tf 
special with Fritz for best brace, Washington, 1834; 
v.h.c., New York, 1885, also v.h.c., Washington, 1884. OR SALE.—PURE BYRON FOXHOUND BITCH 
Pilot is a very handsome dog, and beside his F from stock of Thos. Goode Tucker, 3 yrs. old 
splendid looks and excellent pedigree is a very fine | this spring. Address H.C. NEWELL, Ashburnham, 
field performer. Mass. feb11,5t 
STUD FEE, 850. 
=r Bitches cared for in the most kind and careful HAMPION GLENCHO STOCK.— PUPS BY 
manner. / this sire, perfectly bealthy; good size, solid dark 
ST. GEORGE BREEDING AND BREAKING | é4, first-class in every respect; very cheap. Ad- 


KENNELS, 143 West Fifty-fifth st.,N.Y.  janzsef | dress JAMES E, MULDOON, Box 995, aes 


SCOTCH COLLIES OUGH ST. BERNARD DOG PUP FOR SALE, 
born July - ae ay oe ae Sener 
of Flihti (A.K.R. 476). rice $55. 
IN THE STUD. MUELLER, Box 53, Cliton, Staten Island, N. Y. 
CHAMPION REX (A.K.R. 149). Fee $20. teb18,it 
STREPHON (A.K.R. 2730). Fee $30. 
Young dogs and puppies for sale. Can be seen, M7": PLEASANT KENNELS.— OLD AND 
or address JAS. LINDSAY, 346 Communipaw ave., | 1' reliable. For Sale—Four solid black and tan 
Jersey City, N. J. Gordon setter puppies, champion Dash—Chloe. Six 
boarded and bro Seo teed. 
. eville. 


Morrison pug puppies, champion Dandy—Judy. ‘ r 
NERS > . pa ; aaa ies i ie—Mi LEWELLYN SETTER PUPPIES, WHELPED 
OWNERS OF BEAGLE BITCHES.—I OFFER | Five fox-terrier dog puppies, champion Foxie—Miss Nov. 11. 1885, combining blood of Leicester, dress H. B. RICHMO) jase. Sept22,tf P 


the services of my imported English beagle Be imported. Please send stamp. Satisfaction - a SOR AS RSE 1S REDE ST EA ROO INEN AENR 
Blue Boy. He is small (13 in.) and symmetrical, = guaranteed. (C. T. BROWNELL, Box 335, New Seas nae ont ggg geet a gap oy R ee ee ADDED di 
i ; Ss -clas! ; ’ ' A ’ B oe t 
breeding unsurpassed, guaranteed first-class field | Bedford, Mass ae dress CHAS. Y ORK 9&11G cre = : lke er —. —_ ches > oer b: 


dog. color B., W., and T., plenty of bone and gets 
handsome pups. Full pedigree. Fee $10. W. H. XOR SALE CHEAP.—FOUR SETTER DOGS; | 89°F, Me. duced the price of puppies. Some choice = ti 
hounds now ready to ship. DR. VAN HUMMELL, 


ASHBURNER, 27 North 38th st., Philadelphia, Pa. also four beagle hounds. These are all fine, 
feb4,2mo, handsome dogs. P. O. Box 472, Pittsburgh, Pa. OR SALE.—GLENDON, AN IMPORTED ENG | Denver, Col. apll6.tf er 
i RE LT TT lish mastiff, whelped Sept. 22, 1883; 30in. —_ rman sete ALSR RRR NR SNL ARRESTS ARRAN RE 
\ 7HITE BULLTERRIER YOUNG ROYAL EX.—IRISH SETTER (PLUNKETT—NELL), 3 | of fine form, with standard markings, of good dis- OR SALE.—TWO IRISH SETTER BITCHES, 
Prince (A.K.R. 2102). Fee $15. And small yrs. old, perfectly broken, diops at shot and | position: raised in the house, in good health; a $15 and $30; one English setter bitch, $20; one Ir 
white bull-terrier Hector, weight 15lbs. Fee $10. | retrieves. Only those wishing first-class dog need | reliable watch. Price and reasons for selling on | English pointer bitch, $25; one English yhound, 


J. W. NEWMAN, 87 Hanover street, Boston, Mass. | a: Ry. ROBT, B. SMITH, Commack, Suffolk Co., | application to GEO, B. ORLADY, Huntingdon, Pa. | $25. Send for list. MAJOR LOVEJOY, Bethel, Me, ef 
janl4,6t i A feb4,4t febl1,26 





OR SALE.—FINE ENGLISH SETTER DOG, 
broken, first-class duck retriever. Also a fine 
double-barrel breechloading gun, 12-bore, or will 
exchange for gold watch. THEO. MEYER, 318 
Eighth street, Jersey City. feb18,1t 











OR SALE.—A FINE SETTER BITCH, IN 


Aa ea =| =~ oe 




















\ { ASTIFFS. - PUPPIES OUT OF LADY NEVI-| Receives and forwards Dogs, Fowls, etc., etc., to 
N son by McMahon (A.K.R. 550); beautiful fawn | 20Y destination. Kennel Clubs, Sportsmen and 
color, black points; extra fine. H. L. HOLLIS, | Others, intending to import dogs from — 
Wellsville, N. jan7,tf should have their stock co! ed to him. ‘or- 
: mation furnished in regard to the best methods of 


unporting, shipping, etc. 








AE AAS NS REPS TREE RI TRS TRL 
A : ’ . 
rohumporter, Does purenased rom bw bad ioe | The Field Sportsman's Picture Co., i 
and Chicago, 1883, sixteen firsts, nine special, three PALMYRA, N. Y., 


Are now prepared to furnish copies of the photo- 
graphs taken by Mr. Walker at the Eastern Field 


1 ae ee 5 MOS. OL, Trials. Lists and prices on application. 

ogs an es, not akin; $7 single; pair $13. | “re, 
Box 1,931, West Chester, Pa. deciztt | STRATFIELD KENNELS. 
Dogs of all breeds boarded and conditioned for 


R SALE.—ITALIAN GREYHOUND PUPS | Shows. Setters and pointers trained for field trials 8] 
from imported stock. Also fine English pugs. | 224 private use. Best of accommodations and 

HENRY C. BURDICK, 150 Bridge street Spring- | attendance. Main building 100x14; Sixteen runs g 

field, Mass. dec24,tf 6x50, with running stream through all. fe 


Dogs For Sale. tl 
RAINED FOXHOUNDS, THEY ARE COLD All communications should be addressed to JAS. 
nosed strike dogs, start the fox, run him tothe | smELEY, Lock Box 1887, Bridgeport, Conn. Best fc 
death. Trained coon dogs. Gray squirrel dogs. | of references. 
Rabbit dogs. One trained ferret. Lop-eared rabbits. s 
Oandowe chickens. H. C. GRAFF, Kensington, | oR SALE, A NUMBER OF WELL BRED AND th 
ome. . = well broken pointers and setters, also dogs 












































